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X HE Publishers, having now brought this valuable Work to a close, they 
trust it will be found that they have redeemed every pledge which they gave 
tp the public at its commencemeut. Their chief object has been to com- 
prise, within the most moderate compass practicable, whatever is most ira- 
|K)rtant in the numerous books of voyages and travels already extant; to 
make a selection only of such works as possess intrinsic value, fit>m their 
forming an epoqh in the progress of discovery, or being remarkable for fide- 
lity or animation, and in some short instances from their great rarity; those 
portions alone being omitted which related to mere technical or scientific 
details, uninteresting to the general reader, or comprised descriptions, events, 
&c. which have been rendered unimportant by the accounts of more re- 
cent travellers. Most or all the travels, worthy of preservation, contained 
in the former large collections of Churchill, Green, Harris, and the Har- 
leian are here reprinted. Many volumes of high price, such as Pococke's 
and Shaw's Travels, are given entire. Translations and extracts of many 
important travels, not before known in the English language, are likewise 
intermingled; besides several small treatises, objects of tcmaxc^ ^t&.tss&^^&ut 
curions!, and exceedingly scarce. la this pomt oi V\eNi« \\.\%\M3Ae<«^^^ ^^baI^ 
the parcbaser of this work could not pcocuxe tbe Mm^ ccAXe&iOL^ti Vdl^C^ w 
paals for three or four bandied poundst «ad vMst oi ttem^ Y^^te^V)* ^ 
\B aoy expense. VV-.^i- ^ 
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PREFACE. 



X HE utility of- a Provincial Glossary to 
all persons desirous of understanding our an- 
cient poets, is so universally acknowledged, that 
to enter into a proof of it would be entirely a 
work of supererogation. Divers partial collec- 
tions have been occasionally made, all which 
have been well received, and frequently re- 
printed ; these are, in this work, all united under 
one alphabet, and augmented by many hundred 
words collected by the Editor in the different 
places wherein they are used; the rotation of 
military quarters, and the recruiting service, 
having occasioned him to reside for some time 
in most of the counties in England. 

Provincial or Local Words are of three 
kinds, the first, either Saxon or Danish, in ge- 
neral grown obsolete from disuse, and, the intro- 

a2 
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duction of motp fashionable tennt; and^ const* 
quently, only retained in countries remote froni 
the capital, where mpdero ^refinements do uo% 
easily find their way, and are not readily adoptedf 

Thp second sort are words derived fironi 
pome foreign language, as Latin, French, or G^f? 
man; but so corrupted, by passing through the 
months of illiterate clowns, as to render their 
origin scarcely discoverable ; corruptions of this 
kind being obstinately maintained by country 
people, who, like the old J^onks, wilL never exr 
change their old mumpsivms for the new sump^ 

svmus. 

« -• « 

The third are mere arbitrary words, not de- 
ducible from any primary source or language, but 
ludicrous nominations, from some apparent quar 
lities in the object or thing, at first scarcely cqr- 
rent out of the parish, but by time and use ex? 
tended over a whole county* Such are the 
Church-warden^ Jack-sharp-nailSf Crotch-tail, &c. 

The books chiefly consulted on this occasioq. 
were RayV Proverbs, Tim Bobbin's Lancashire 
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Dialect, liewis's History of tfce Isle of Thauet, 
Sir Joba Cullum's History of Hawstead, many of 
the County Histories, and the Gentleinau's Ma- 
gazine.: from the last, ttie Exmore dialect was en- 
tirely taken. Several Gentlemen, too respectable 
to be niamed on so trifling an occasion, ha?6 
idso contributed their assistance^ 

In selecting th<^ words, such as only differ'^ 
ed from those in common use, through the mode 
of pronunciation, were mostly rejected ; . nor at 
the arrangement, except in a few instances, are 
^hey attributed or fixed to a particular county^ 
it being difficult to find any word used in one 
county, that is not adopted at least in the ad- 
joining border of the next ; they are therefore ge- 
Berally arranged under the titles of North, Souths 
and West country words, distinguished by the 
letters N. S. and W. Words used in several 
counties in the same sense, are pointed out by 
^e letter C. to express that they are common ; 
and sometimes these are distinguished by the 
abbreviation Var. Dial, signifying that they are 
}ised in various dialects. The £ast country 
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is^carcely afforded a sufficiency of words to form ^ 
a division* 

As the Local Proverbs all allude to the' 
particular history of the places mentioned, or 
some ancient customs respecting tbem^ they 
seem worth preserving, particularly as both the 
customs, and many of the places alluded to, are 
sliding silently into oblivion. For these Local 
Proverbs I have consulted Fuller^s Worthies, 
Bay, and a variety of other writers, many of 
whose explanations I have ventured to contro- 
yert, and, I hope, amend* 

The Popular Superstitions, likewise, tend 
to illustrate our ancient poems and romances* 
Shakespeare,, in* particular, drew his inimitable 
ficenes of magic from that source ; for, on con« 
suiting the writers on that subject, it will be 
found he has exhibited the vulgar supei-stitions of 
his time. Indeed, one cause of these scenes hav^ 
jng so great e0ect on us, is their calling back to 
oar fancies, the tales and terrors of the nursery, 
uvUch are so strongly stamped on our tender 
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minds, as rarely, if ever, to be totally effaced ; 
and of these tales, spite of the precaution of pa* 
fents, every child has heard something, more or 

less* 

The different articles under this head, that 
are collected from books, are all from the most 
celebrated authors on the subject. Among them 
are King James I., Glanvil, Dr. Henfy More, 
Beaumont, Aubrey, Cotton Mather, Richard 
Baxter, Reginald Scot, and Bourne's Popular 
Antiquities, as augmented by Mr. Bi^and. 

Other articles on this subject, and those not 
a few, have been collected from the mouthi^ of vil- 
lage historians^ as they were related to a closing 
circle of attentive hearers, assembled in a winter s 
evening, round the capacious- chimney of an old 

hall or manor-house; for, formerly^ in countries 

« 
remote from the metropolis, or which had no im- 
mediate intercourse with it, before' news-papers 
and stage-coaches had imported scepticism, and 
made every ploughman and thresher a politician 
and free-thinker, ghosts^ fairies, and witches. 
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with bloody murders, comtnitted by tidkeid^ 
4brmed a principal part of rural conversation, in 
aSl large assemblies; and particularly those ia 
Christmas holidays, during the bumingp of tbf^ 
yule*block^ 
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GLOSSARY 



OF 



PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL WORDS. 



A: 

AbITED, mildewed. Kent. 

Aboon^ above. N. 

Ackersprit^ a potatoe with roots at both ends. N. 

AcktMwriy acknowledged. N. 

Ackwards; when 2l beast li^s backwards and can** 

not rise, he is isaid to lye ackwards. N. 
Advised; I a'n't advised of it, I cannot recollect 

it, or am ignorant of it. Norf. 
Aey^ yes. N. alnd S. 
AjteringSy the strokings, or last oi a cow's 

milk. Der. 
Ajtermathsj the pasture after the grass has been 

mowed. N. and S. 
Agates^ ox Agateward^ on the way : I will set you 

agates, or agateward ; I will accompany you 

part of the way. N. 
Agest^ or Agdst, afraid. N. 

B 
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Agging^ murmnring, raising a quafi^el : egging or 

edging is an expression used in most countries/ 
'signifying exciting or whetting on persons to 

quarrel. Exinl This word is probably derived 

from the French verb, Agacer, to provoke. 
Agye ; to took agye, to look aside. N. 
Aidle^ to aidle, to earn or work for : I aidle my 

keep; I earn my maintenance or food. N. from 

the ancient Saxon word Ed4ean^ a reward, re- 

compence, or requital. 
Aish^ stubble \> wheat or oat aish» wheat or oal 

stubble. Hamp. 
Aixes^ an ague. North umb. 
Alantem^ at a distance. N. and S. from the Frenchr 

Lointain. 
Alegar y i. e. Ale-aigre, soup ale used as vinegar. 

Cumb. 
Alkithole^ a fool^ a silly oaf. Exmore. 
Allemangj mixed together; a Wiltshire sayings 

when two flocks of sheep are accidentally 

driven together. 
Allema^h-Datfy i. e. Allumage-day, the day on^ 

which the Canterbury silk weavers begin to- 

work by candle-light. Kent. 
Allern-'hatchr a kind of botch^ or old sore ; pro- 
bably of JElderUy elder ; and bossCy a botch. Ex. 
Alpe^ Nolpe^ or Blood Olph^ a buUfinch. NorL 

and SufT. 
Amelia between, usedin dividing time ; amell one 

and two o'clock. 
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Ammaty a luncheon before dinner!; derived from 

the French word, Motte^ a lump. W. 
Amper^ a fault, defect, or flaw \ an amprey toothy 

a decayed tooth. Kent. ^ 
AnawfUrin^y peradventure, if so be. Northum. 
Andior, of a buckle, the chape. Glou. 
Ancliff, the ancle. N. 
Angle-Bowings a" method of fencing sheej)- 

grounds^ used at Exmore in Somersetshire^ 
Ang-nailsj corns on the feet. Cumb. 
Anetitj opposite. Derby, and N. 
Aiieoust of an Aneoustness^ nearly the same. Glou, 
Aneusty about the matter, nearly. Berks. 
Anthony Pig 9 the favourite, or smallest pig of the 

litter or farrow. Kent. 
Antle-JBeer^ cross-wise^ irregular. £xm^ 
A-purty sullen. £xm. 
Aquabob^ an isicle. Kent 
Aquo'tt^ weary of eating. Ex. See Quot. 
Arain^ a spider ^ from the French, Araignee. N. 
Ardersj fallowings, or ploughings of grounds 

N. and S. Jk 

Arf^ afraid. N. Ise arf, I am afraid. 
Argol^ tartar^ or lees of wine. N. and S. 
ArgosieSf ships. N. 
Arkj a large chest ; from the Latin word, Arca^ 

North umb. 

Arlesj or Earles^ money paid to bind a bargain, 

called earnest, or an earles penny* N. 
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Atte 

j<lrr, a mark or scar. Citmb. Hence pock-Tfrrd ; 
marked by the small pox. 

Arse-wardf backward. Cumb. 

Arsy-varsif^ head Q\ev heels ; down came t'Tit^ 
and away tumbled she, arsy-varsy. Der. and. N. 

Arty eight. Exmore. 

Arteen, eighteen. Exmore. 

Arvilly a funeral. N. 

Armll Supper, a feast made at funerals. N^ 

Ascaty broken like an egg. Dev. 

Ashelty likely, probably. D. 

Ash Trug^ a coal-scuttle. Cumb. 

Ashler^ large free stone. Cumb. 

Ask^ or Asker^ a newt. N. 

A'Slaty crack'd like an earthen vessel. Dev. 

Asleyy willingly. Northurab. 

AstitCy anon, shortly, as soon as ; i. e. As-Ti^e^ 
Tide, in the north, signifies soon, and tider^ or 
titter^ sooner ; from the Saxon word, Tid, time ; 
whence shrove-tide, whitsun-tide. 

AtchisoHy a Scotch coin, worth four bodies. N. 

Attenty fierce, cruel, snarling^ ill-natured ; per- 
haps from the word, Ater^ blood ; or the Latin 
word, Ater. Glou^ 

Alter, matter, pus, sanies ; from A. S. Ater, 
. sanguis, virus. 

Attercohy a spider ; from Ater, blood, and Cob^ 
a tyrant. Attercob is also used for a cobweb : 
some interpret it the poisonous tyrant, from 
Ater^ virus. 
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And, old. N. 

Auelfarandy old fashioned, old like : an audfarand 

bairn, a child of premature abilities, N. Grave, 

sober, 
Auky aukward, untoward. S, 
Aum^ an elm. Northumb. 

Aumbray^ Ambreyy or Aumery^ a pantry, a cup- 
board for holding victuals. N. 
Aunder^ or Oneder^ the afternoon. Ches. 
AuieTy strange work, or strange things. N. 
Average^ the breaking of corn fields, edisb, rough- 

ings. N, 
Avrore, frozen, frosty. Exmore. 
AwJ\ an elf, a fairy. Derby, and N. 
Awlu7ig^ all owing to; because it was awIuDg 

with ypM, it was all owing to you. Lan. and IS. 
Atmid, ordained, fated ; I am awn'd to ill luck, N. 
Awns, the be9,rds of wheat or barley; in £sse;c 

pronounced Ails. N. 
Atvnters, peradv^pture, or in case ; it also meai^s 

scruples, he is troubled with Awnters. N, 
Awvis/iy queer; neither sick nor well. N, 
Axen^ ashes. Hamp.. and W, 
Axwaddle, a dealer in ashes; and sometimes one 

that tumbles in thein. .Exmore. 
Aye^ always, continually; for ever and aye. Nof* 

thumb, and N. 
Azoonj anon, presently. Exmoye, 
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Backside, the back yard of a house where 

the poultry are kept. W. ' 

JBackster^ a baker, N. 
jBackstOfiey a stone or iron ^hich is heated for 

baking oaten bread or cakes, N. 
gadget ^ a huckster. N. 

jSaggaged^ or Bygagfid^ mad, bewitched. Ex, 
Sagging-twie^ baiting-time. Lan. and N. 
Bain^ limber, flexible, Norf. In the North it 

means willing. 
Bairuy a child. N. 

Balky or Bauk-stqffl a quarter-staff. N. 
BallmVj a pole. N. 
Baim4eams^ broods of children, N. 
To Ban, to cqrse ; from the Saxon. N. 
Bandy-he-wity a name givep to any dog, when 

persons intend to use it in making sport of its 

master. Lan, 
Bangbeggar, a beadle, Der.- - 
Banging, great, l^rge. S. 
Bank, to bank, to be^t. Exmore, ' 
Ban-neUTree, a walnut-tree. GJo, 
Bannock, an oat cake, kneeded with water only. 

and baked in the embers. N, 
Bant, a stripg ; probably a corruption of band. 

Lan. 



BAT 

JBar^giiesty a ghosts all ia white, with large saucer 
eyes, common^ appearing near gates or stiles, 
there called bars^ Yorksh. ; derived from Bar 
and G heist. * 

JBargain, a parcel, an indefinite quantity or Dum« 
ber; as, I have a good bargain of com this 
year, or a good bargain of lambs. Norf. 

X 

JBarghj a horseway up a hill. N* 

Bark^ a box for receiving the isnds Of pieces of 
candles. N. 

jDarken^ a yard, of a house^ backside Or barton. 
See Barton. S. 

JBarkit, dirt, &c, hardened on hair; perhaps from 
its adhering like the bark of a tree. 

Sarme^ yest. Kent and S. 

Hannskin^ a leather apron . Lan» 

'Bamgun^ al3reaking out in small pujstules in the 
skin. Exmore. 

jBarr, a gate of a town or city. N, 
^ Barra, or Barrow^ a gelt pig. Exmore, 

Bctrsale, barking-time. Norf, 

Barstj burst. Lane, 

Barlhs^ a warm place or pasture for calves and 
lambs. S. 

Barton^ a yaird of a house, or backside. Sussex, 

BasCy a perch, Cumb,; in Hampshire, a sea- 
perch. 

Bushy ^ fat, swelled, N, 

Basierly-gullmh ^ bastard's bayard. Lane* 

Batt to bat the eyes, to wink» Derb* 



« • BEE 

Batchy a kind of hpund. N. 

JBatCy or Beawte, ivithout, except. Lan. 

Batten, to fieecl or fatten. N, 

Battiuy f!te straw of two sheaves folded to- 
gether. N. 

Bati?ig with childy breeding, gravid. N. 

BattieSy commons, or board. Oxford and Camb, 

BattlingSy the loppings of trees, lajger than 
faggots and less than timber. Nor. and Suf. 

BattU'twigy an ear-wig. Deib. 

Battrily ft battmg staff ubed hy laundresses. 
Lan. « 

Bauky the snmmer, beam, or dorman ; also a 
pole or beam, such as are used under the roofs 
of small buildings; also land left unploughed, 
to divide the property of different persons in 
common or open fields. Norlhumb, 

^a^6•A:5, a hay loft. Cumb. 

BaurgkwanSy horse-collars. N. 

Bautert. See BarkH. 

Baven, a brush, faggot. Kent. 

Beakmenty a measure containing four quarts. N. 

Beathingy or bathing wood by the fire, setting or 
-straitening unseasoned wood by heat, Norf, 
and Suff. 

JBecky or Beeky a rivulet or brook. N. 

Beeriy nimble, clever. Lan. 

BeeoSy cows. 

Beesty or BeestifigSy nailk immediately after the 
cow has calved. Lan. and Glou. 



BEN 

JSeestling'pudding, pudding made of beest. 

^eclurted, bersmear^ or bedawbedl N. 

JBeeldj shelter. N. 

Seer, or Birre^ force or might ; with aw nfy beer, 
with all mv force. Chesh. 

Seer-goody yest. Norf.and SuflF. 

SeeSy cows. Cuiiib. 

JBeesofjt or liifssuniy a broom. N. 

JBeent-meedj help ou particular occasions. Lanc« 

JBetght (of the elbow), bending of the elbow. N. 

JBc:»07ie^ decayed, worn ; the thatch of thiiJ house 
is lamentably begone. Norf. and Suff. . 

Sehithei\ on this side ; in opposition to beyond. 
Sussex. • 

Sehounctbd, tricked up and made fine; a me- 
taphor taken from an ornament worn by a 
cart horse, called hotuiches, which lies spread 
upon his collar. This term is in general used 
ironically.* Sussex. 

JBeleakhis^ i.e. by the lady-kin, or little lady; a 
Lancashire and Derbyshire interjection. 

Belike, probably, perhaps. N. 

Believe, anon, by and by, ii^ the evening, towards 
night. Northumb. and N. 

Bellart, a bull or bearward. N. 

Ben, or Bend; to the true b( n or bend ; possibly 
oibendan, Saxon, to stretch out; to yield to; 
to the purpose, or suffioiently ; to the utmost 
stretch. Exmore. 



BIR 

JBendf a border of a woman's cap. N. ; perhaps 

from band. 
Band'kitt^ a kind of great cann with a cover. N. 
Senejii^ a church living, or benefice. N. 
JBemelj to beat or bang, Vox rustica. Yorksb. 
JBerryj to berry, to thresh out corn, N. 
Rerryer^ a threslier. 
JBesomy a broom. N. 
jPetwattled, confounded, out of one*& senses, also 

bewrayed. N. 
Revering^ trembling. N, 
Pewiverdy lost to one's self, bewildered, con* 

founded. Exmore. 
JPibbeVy to tremble ; I saw his nnder lip bibber, 

Kent. See Severing, 
^idy to bid or bede, to pray. N, ; whence bedes*' 

man, 
ipidej to stay or abide. C. It will bide billinge 

at, it will bear working at. N. L^ qn'bide, let 

him stay; W, 
Bidden^ invited, suffered ; whence, for bidden. N. 
Bigy barley. Cumb. 
Bigy to big, to buildi Cumb. 
Biggey a pap or teat. Essex. 
Biggenning; I wish you a good bi^enning, i. e^ 

a good getting up after lying io- N. 
Billardy a bastard capon, Suss. 
Bird of the Eye^ the pupil or sight of the eye, 

Suff- 



B LA 

J5Srrf, or JBiVrf, bread, Exm* 

Birk, a bjrch tree. N. 

Birlady, by our lady, York and Derby, 

If^irth^ a place or ntatioo ; a good birlh ; mine k 
the next birth. Kent. This word is used by 
seamen of all counties in the same sense; to 
hitth a floor, to place or lay down a floor. 

l^ishop, the little spotted beetle, commonly calle4 
the lady-bird, or lady-cow; in i^onie countries 
the golden knop. S. C. The bishop has set his 
foot in it, a saving in the North, used for milk 
that is burnt too in boiling. Formerly, in days 
of superstition, whenever a bii!»hop passed 
through a towii or village, ail the inhabitanti 
ran out iq order to receive his blessing; thisi 
frequently caused the milk on the fire to be 
left till burnt to the vessel, and gave origin tQ 
the abpve allusion. 

pizend;^ Beeztn^ or Biscfi^ blind. Nortbnm. 

Blake^ yellow ; spoken of butter and cheese; aai 
blake ais a paigle. N. Cow blakes, cow^dung 
dried for fewel, 

Bhking, crying, oqt of breath. Exmore. 

Blaring-^ the crying of a child, also the bleating^ 
of a sheep, or lowing of an ox or cow. Suff. 

BlcLshif^ thin, poor; blashy milk or beer. Nor* 
thumb. 

Blatchy^ black or dirty. Glqu. 

Blazing^ spre$tding abroad news or scandal* Ex.. 



B L E 

SlearSy to roar and cry. N. 

JBleb, a blister, also a bubble in the water. N. 

JBleCy blueish, pale, blue. N. 

JBleedj to yield or produce well ; the corn bleeds 

well. 
Sleit^ or Slate, bashful. N. 
JBlenches, faults. N. 
JBlen-com^ wheat mixed with rye, i.e. blended 

corn. Y.ork. 
JBlendingSy beans and pease mixed together. N. 
JBlighj a faint resemblance ; methinks he has a 

bligli of his father, K. 
JBlirt^ to cry. N. 
JBlind^womiy the snake called a slow-worm. N. 

and S. 
JBloacher^ any large animal. Northumb. 
JSloggif; to bloggy, to Sulk or be sullen, Ex. 
Sloten-fond^ that kind of affection shewn by it 

child for its nurse; the child is bloten of her, 

Ches. . 

^Imvmaunger^ a fat full faced person, one whose 

cheeks seem puffed out. Ex» 
JBlow-milky skimmed milk, perhaps blue niilk; 

milk when closely skimmed being of ablueisb 

colour, N. 
Bluffe, to bluffe, to blindfold, Northum. 
Blush^ to blush, to resemble. N. 
Sodle, a scotch coin, one. sixth of a penny, N, 
jBoi/y, a simpleton. N* 



BOO 

iBGfggartj a spectre ; to take boggart, said of a 
horse that starts at any object in the hedge or 
road. N. 

Bogge^ bold, forward^ saucy. S. A very bog 
fellow. 

Boggle, or Bogle, a ghost. Ni 

Boke, to boke, to point at. Chesh^ 

Bvoke and Bane,^ lusty and strong. N. 

Bole, a bole new, a measure ; four kenniogs and 
three new boles niake an old bole, in barley 
and oats only. N. 

Boll of Salt, two bushels. Northum. 

Boll of a Tree,^ the stem, trunk, or body. N. 

Bolders, round flint stones used in buildings. Sus* 

Boilings, pollards ; trees whose heads and 
branches ate cut off* 

Boms, bobbins, for nikking lace, probably first 
made of bones ; hence bone lace. N. 

Boneskave, a bony or horny excrescence or tu- 
mour, growing on horses heels, perhaps so 
called from a distant resemblapce to the sub- 
stance of a bone spavin ; also the scratches. 
Exmore. 

Boon, to boon or buen, to do service to another 
as a landlord. N- 

Bo&r, the parlour, bed-chamber, or inner room. 
Cumb. 

Boosiering, labouring busily so as to sweat. Ex:. 

Boon^ a gratuitous day's work. N- 

Boose, an ox or cow-stall. N. . 



BRA 

JBosh^ tb cut ^ bosh. Norf. To make a figiirt^i 

JSostal^ a way up hill. Suss. 

Sore-tree f an elder tree^ N. From the great pith 

in the younger branches, which children com"* 

monly bore out to make pop^guns of them. 
Horsey a calf of half a year old. Hamp. 
JBoudSy wevils, an insect bred in malt. Norf. 
Souk, a pail for holding water* whence bouket or 

bucket. Staff. A whirl-bouk, a churn, which 

is worked by turning round. 
Boulder^ a large round stone^ C* 
jBoun; to boun and unboun^ to dress and undr^ss^ 

North um. 
JSoum^ yest. Ex^ 
Sown, swelled. Norf. 
Sowke, to nauseate, to be ready to romit ; also 

to belch, sometimes pronounced boke. N. 
Sourdy to bourd', to jest. N. 
Souty without. Northum. 
Soutedhready bread made of wheat and ryie^ 

North umb. 
Sraggtt or Srackety a compound drink made 

of honey and spices. N. 
Srakefiy or Srake^, feruk N. 
Srand'ironSy corruption of Andirotts. N. 
SranderSy the supporters of a corn-stack. N. 
Srandrithy or Srafidery a trivet or other iron stand 

to set a vessel over the fire. N. Brandire. Ex. 
Sranky buck wheat, called in sonie counties ci*ap. 

Ess. Suff. and Norf. 



BR£ 

^rani^ steep ; a brant hill. Nortt)umf>. ' 
Brash, a fit, or tumbliog one about. NorthuiH^ 
Srat^ a coai^se aprod, a rag. Line. 
BraundSi or Broom, i. e. brands, cleft or split 

Tirood for the fire. .A seam of braunds, a. 

borse-load of billet wood. A riefk of braunds^ 

a stack of wood cleft for the fire. Weaken 

or elmer braunds, oaken or elm timber. 
Brauche, .or Bratuch^ rakings of straw to kindle 

fires. Kent. , ^ 

Brauchtn, a collar for a horse, made of old stock-* 

ings stuffed with straw. Cumb. 
Brawn, a boar. Cumb. The brawn's head, the 
* boar's head. 

Bray, to bray^ to neigh ; the horse brays. Berksu 
Breade, to spread or make broad. Northum. 
Breeds; the breeds of a hat, the brims of a hatV 

Glou. 
Break, to breaks to tear. Hamp. In this county 

break is used for tear, and tear for brei^k ; as,r 

I have*a-torn my best decanter or china dish ; 

I have-a-broke my fine t^ambric apron. 
Break; a break is land that has Iain long fallow^ 

or in sheep-walks, is so called the first year 

after it has been ploughed or brc^en up. Norf^ 
BreckinSf fern. N-^ 
Bree^ to bree, to frighten. 
Breid^ or Brade; to breid, or brade of any^one^ 

that is to resemble them in disposition, as if 

of the same breed. Northumb. 



BRO 

JBtnughwJiam, a dish made of cheese^ ^ggs, breaa 
and butter, boiled together* Lane. 

JBreeks, breeches. N. 

JBrent'brotVi a steep hill, metaph. N. 

JBriiie^ to brine, to briug; brine it hither, bring it 
hither. Norf. 

JBrickeHy to bricken^ to bridle. up, or hold up the 
head. 

Sride-waiuj a custom m Cumberland,^ where all 
the friends of a new married couple assemble 
together, and are treated with cold pies, fur- 
mity and ale; at the conclusion of the day, 
the bride and bridegroom are placed in two 
chairs, in the open air, or in a large barn, the 
bride with a pewter dish on her knee, half co- 
vered with a napkin, into this dish the com- 
pany present put their offerings, the amount of 
which is sometimes forty or fifty pounds* 

Brian; to brian an oven, to keep fire at the 
mouth of it^ either to give light or preserve 
the heat. Northumb^ Elsewhere this fire' is 
called a spruzzing. • 

JBriggy a bridge. N. 

JBrimme ; a sow goes to brimme, that is to boar/ S. 

JBrisSy dust Exmore. 

Brite^ to brite or britt ; spoken of hops, which, 
when they are over ripe, and fall out or shatter, 
are said to britt or bfite. S. 

Broachy a spit, also a piercer; whence to broach a 
cask. Kent and N. Derived from the French. 



B U E 

Broach^steeplCi a pyramidical spire, from its being 

pointed like a bfoadi or spit; N. 
Brocky a badger, or grey. N. 
Brooky to brook up, spoken of the clonds when 
• they draw together, and threaten rain. S. 
BrowdeHy to brdwden on a things to be ibhd of 

it. N. ■ 
Brucke^ to bruck^, tb make dirty. Northum. *. 
Bruckledy dirty. 
BrvMe^ to dry ; the sun brusles the hay ; brusled 

pease. Northum. Probably from the old French 

word, brtislery to burn. 
Brutte^ to brit or brutte, to browse i the . cow 

bruttes the young wood. Kent. From the 

French word> hnrnter^ ix> nibbla 
Bubhley^ snotty; tjie bairn has a bubbley^nose. N. 
Btickardy or Bucked^ spoken of milk «oured by 

keeping too long in the milk4>ucket, or by a 

foul bucket. Exmore. 
Buckf of a cart or waggon^ tii6 body. Hamp^ 
Butk, the breast. Suds. 

Buckey-cheese^ a sweety rank cheese; Hamp. Per- 
haps from a rank^ goatish tasie; honCi in 

French, signifying a he-goat. 
BucksomCy blithe, jolly. S. 
Budj a weaned calf of the first yfeair, the^ boms 

then .beginning to bud/ Suss. 
Budge, brisk, jocund: budge also means to stir, 

move, pr walk away ; do not budge from hence. 
BueVf a gnat. Northumb. 

. . C 



BUT 

l^^et, a stool. Derk 
' Btigy to bend* Kent. Bug up. 

JBuldering (weather) hot, sultry. £xQ(i« 

Bulkar^ a beam. 

Bvllen, hemp*8talk8, pilled. N. 

S^imongy oat9, pease, and vetches, mixed. £s9. 

jBuUocky a heifer. Berks. 

BuU-Seggy a gelded bull. N. 

BulUStangy a dragon-fly. Cumb. 

Bwnbey, a quagmire, from stagnant water, dung, 

&c. such as is often seen in a farm-yard. 

Norf. and Suff. 
Bungersomet clumsy. Berks. 
Bvmmdl^ or Bumble-Kite^ a bramble or black- 
berry. Cumb. So called also in Hampshire ; 

perhaps a corruption of bramble kates. 
.^ Bunnell a dried hemp-stalk, used by smoakers 

to light their pipes. Cumb. 
Bvmiey^ a swelling from a blow. Norf.tind Suiff. 
Bwrr^ the sweetbread. Derb. 
Bumey a brook, a small stream of water. N; 
Bumisfi ; to Imndsh, to grow fat or increase 4n 

flesh, look jolly, or rosy. Exmore. 
JS^^/e, a sweeting, Northumb. 
Bur-treCy an elder-tree.'- N- 
Bus; to bus, to dress. N. 
Butty a bee-butt or hive. Exmore. 
Buttet-JagSy the flowers of trifolium siliquA 

comut&. 
Butter-shagy a slice of bread aud butten Cumb. 



C A L 

,Buttaly or Butter-humpf0L bittern. S Called in 

the North a Mire-drum. 
Byevj acow-hbuse. Cumb. 
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CAj to ca, to drive- 

CaddaWj ajact;-daw. Norf. 

Cade-lamb^ a tame famb, Norf. & Suf. 

Cadge ; to cadge, to^irry ; a cadger to a mill^ a 

carrier or loader. Northumb. Cadging the 

belly, to stuff the belly ; also to bind or tie a 

thing. Lan. 
Ccudma^ called also a whinnock, the least pig of 

the litten S. 
Coil; to coil a stone, to throw a stone. Nai£ 

Pronounced m, the West country scale, also, 

and squale. See Squale. 
Caingel, a crabbed fellow. N. 
Caley turn ; it is his cale to go. Derb. 
Call, occasion, obligation ; he had no call to do 

it. Derb. 
Calling, giving public notice by the cryer ; I had 

it called, I had it q|^d. Northumb. 
Collar, fresh, cool ; Uie callar air, the fresh air. 

N. Callar ripe grosiers, ripe gooseberries fresh 

gathered. 
Calleting, scolding; a oalleting housewife: To 

cftllet, to scold. Northumb. 

C 2 



CAR 

Campingf playing at foolrball. Norf. 

Cank, ] *^ *^'^ ^^ ^^X t^i»S- N- 

Campable, able to do. N. 

' Camperknows, ale-pottage, made with sugar, 
spices, &c. 

CampOy or Camhle^ to prate saucily. N. 

Canker^ a poisonous fungus, resembling a mush- 
room. Glou. Likewise the dog-rose. Devon. 
Called also the canker^rose. 

Cankerd^ cross, ill-con diti(nied. N. 

Cemkingj whinkig, dissatisfied. Derb. 

Cofiwy, nice, neat, housewifely, handsome. New- 
castle, Northumb. & N. 

Cant^ strong, lusty : very canl, Grod yield you ; 
«. e. very strong and lusty, God reward you. 

#Ch6sh. 

» 

Cwitj to throw. Kent. He was canted out of the 

chaise. 
Canty an auction; to be sold Iby cant. N. 
Cant, a corner of a field. Itent. 
Getrdy io recover or mend. N. A health to the 

good woman canting, i. e. recovering after lying 
"fe.'N.. 

Cap, or Cdh, head, chief, 4iir liiaster. Cumb. 
C«po, a working liorse. Cbe»h. 
Ciipt J (>r€fkpp% overcome in'^t^merti. Cumb. 
Carkingy anxious, careful. N. 
Crtrfe, » cftoWn, aftbid man. N. A male; a carle 

cat, a he cat. ••■ ' '* - •' 



CAT 

CarU-henipy that hemp which •bears the seed. 
Carpet-way ^0, green way, a way on the turf. S. 
Carve, to Karve, or Kerve, to grow sour, spoker 

of cream ; also to curdle. Chesh. 
Carherrtf, a gooseberry. N. 
Car-Jtand, the left hand* N. 
Carling-day, or Carling'Sunday, the second Son* 

day preceding Easter, when parched peas are 

served up at most tables in Northumberland. 
Carre, a hollow plac^in which water stands. N. 

Also a wood of alder or other trees, in a moist 

boggy place, 
Car-idtky the kennel, from ear and nifce, a furrow 

or gutter ; ^ q. the Cart-gutter. Yorks. 
Cart-rake, a cart-track. Esdex. 
Casmga, or Cassons, dried cow-dung used forfiiell 

Northumb. > 

Catch-land, land which is not certainly known to 

what pajrish if ' belongs, and the minister that 

first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for the year; 
.. Norf. 
Cater-crass, cross : you must go eater-crass dat 

dare fil; i. e. you must go cross that field. 

"Kent. 
Cats-foot, ground-ivy. Northumb. 
Cat'With-two^tails, an earwig, North um. 
Cat'humd, fumbling, aukward, without dcxte-* 

,rity. Exmore. 
(JatterwauUngf rambling or intriguing in the night, 

after the manner of c^ts. N.andS, 



CHA 

Cotter^ to keep upf to thrive in the world. N. 

iCizicc^er^, a mediGinal composition, or slop. 

Cawhahyy an aukward timid boy. Dev. 

{Jawsie-tailf a dunce. N. 

Caw^ to call ; catvd, called ; caum^ they call. Lan*. 

Cavelsy lots; casting cavels, casting lots. Northum. 

Chaffby to chew. 

Cham^ I am. Somersetsb. 

Chamt awry. N. 

Champt a scuffle. Etxm. % 

Changes^ shirts and shifts. Berkg. 

Channest^ to challenge. Exmore. 

Chare, to stop ; as, cbaire the cow ; i. e, stop or 

turn the cow. Also, to counterfeit; as, to chare 

laughter, to counterfeit a laugh. N. 
CkoTy a particular business or task; that char 

is dhar'd, that job is doiie ; I have, a little char 
^ for you. Hence char- woman and going out 

charing. N. Pronounced in Wilts, a cjieure. 
Charger f a platter, or large dish. N. 
Charky a crack. N. 
Cham, a churn. N. 
Cham-curdle, a chufnrstaff. N. 
Chary J careful, or painful ; sparing : he is chary 

of his labour, N, 
Chaty a small twig. Derb. 
Chats, keys of trees ; as a^hrchafs, sycamore* 

chats, &c. N. 
ChattocJcs, r^usf^wood, l^ft in making faggots. 



CHU 

Chavishy a chattering or prattling noise of many 

persons speaking together. Suss. 
CAanndkr^ a candlestick ; from chandelier. 
Chmmgelingy an ideot ; oqe ^hom the fairies have 

changed. Exm. 
Chouses. See Changes. Exm. 
Chee^ a hen-roost ; to go to chee, to go to roost. 
Ch^fh or Ckqftsy chops ; as muttpn chafts, &c. 

JN^orthnmb. 
CAellf I shall. ^Somers. ^d Devon. 
Cheure. See wAar. 
Chibder^ children. Derb. 
CUeve^ to succeed in or accomplish any business ; 

from the French vrord» achever^ to acoprnplish. 

It chieves nought with him* N» 
Chip^ to break or crack; an ^g is said to chip 

when the young bird cracks the sh^lL N. 
CMzzh^ or Chizzdiy bran. Rent. 
Choaty^ fat, chubby ; a choaty boy» a fat, chubby, 

or broad-faced boy. Kept ; cpininoply applied 

td infants. 
Ciock^ to choak. Suss. 
Cho'ckUng, hectoring, scolding. Exm. 
Champf to chew ; alnp to cru$b« or cut things 

small, ISf 
Chountingy quarrelling. Exm. 
Chuck I Chuck I a word commoply used in calling 

swine. Hamps, 
Chucky a great chip, Suss, Jn other qpuuties called 

a cbuuk or junk, 



CLE 

ClmrchhUenj t)M church-yard. Suss, and N.' 

Churchwarden^ a shag or cormorant. S uss. 

Churn^'gotti$tgj a nightjiy feast after the corn i«; 

-' out. N.< 

Chuse-huty avoid. Northum. 

Chmherely a whoreniaster, a debauched fellow. Sf 

Ciddky or Kittkr to tickle: kittle weather, tick* 

fisbr phapgeable^ or uncertain weather. S. 
Clags^ sticks. N. 
Claitjf^ dirty. Cutob. -; 
Claviid^ or CleivHd^ starved ; I am welly clem'd, I 

am almost starved. N. - - 

ChmCd^ in Gloiici^iershire,; meians to be choak'4 

up(f as the mili'is clam'd, i f. over-loaded. 

ClammaSj to climb; ^Iso a^ great jvoise. N/ 

•' • ^ ■ » ' 

lC2to»;08, aadiMUs, creepens^ or dogs. Northumb. 
C/iSasp^,' a dlal^; S, • • .' 
C/ar(, to spread or sfiaear ; clarty^ sra^red, sticky. 
C/a#iUk§*/ clothes: £xm. 
Ckna; to clant, to scratch or claw. 
Clavey^ or Clavel, a mantle-piece. Glou.ahilSom. 
Cham, to glue together, or &sten a thing witb 
g|ue. Line*-' ? .: : ;. > > 

Ckckings, a;i^uttle6ock. Cumb.. i ^ i 

Cledgy, stiff; cledgy ground, stiff land. Kent. 
Cleek, to catch at a t^ic»g hastily. N.iv^ 
CUgning, the after^birth of a «ow. N. j 
CleppSj a wooden instrument for {>uUing weeds 
out <rf conii i Cumb. . ... ^ 

Clevelj a grain of corn. Kept. »•'- , . ^ -': uJv ;. 
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Clever^ neat^ smootb, cleanly wrought, dex* 

teraus. S. 
Clever; to cl^veror clav^r, the endeavour of a 

child to climb up any thing; also to catch 

hold of any thing. N. 
(t7({!^A9ii^9 a sort of Mrong twiae. N. 
Cktchf or Clutchy a brood ; as a cletch of chickens* 
QUnkersy deep impresi^oafii ot a horses -feet 
, Glouc. . . 

Cliche to catch or snatch away. Cuoab. and N. 
Clite^ or Clayt, clay or mire. Kent* 
cut ; I would sow grass seeds, but the ground 

will be cUt* Hamp. 
Clittery^ or Cluttery weather, changesible Wea** 

ther, iaclinable to be stornofy. Hamp. 
Cloamy coarse earthen ware. Exm* 
(Jhcfi^ a dor or beetle. N. ' 

Clocking^ or Cluckh^ hea^ a hen d0sirous of 

sitting to hatch her eggs. ' N. 
ploggSf woodeb shpe^, such as are worn in Cum* 
. berland. Cumb, 
Clothis. clothes. B^rks. 
Chti, Clouts, or Chts, hnrdock. N. 
Chugh, a .vaDey between two hills. Northum. 

Hence Clem pf the Clough, one of Robin 

Hood's men. . - 

Chughsf, a womaii dnspsed in a tawdry manner. 

Northum. 
fHouty to piece or me^id with cloth or iron; alsQ 

to beat. N, • 



COB , 

Clozzonsy talons, clutches, possessioo. N. 

Clume-buzza, an earthen pan^ Com. 

CinmpSf Clvmpsty i. e. Clutnsy, idle, lazy, unhandy. 

Line* My hands are clumpst with cold, my 

hands are benumbed. 
Clungf closed up or stopped ; spoken of hens 

that do not lay, and commonly used for any 

thing that is shrivelled or shrunk; from Cling, 

N. In Norfolk it means soft, flabby, relaxed. 
ClussmU^ swojn with cold. N. 
Clut, to strike a blow. N. 
Cluttert, in heaps. N. 
Cluves, hoofs of horses or cows. Cumb. 
Caad, unhealthy. Exmore. 
Coajerzefen'dy a cordwainer s end, or shoemakers 

thread. Exmore. 
Coaken, the sharp part of a horseshoe ; also to 

strain in the act of vomiting. N^ 
CoandcTf a comer. £xm. 
Coathy, surly, easily- provoked. Norf. Also, in 

Hampshire, rotten, applied to sheep. To throw, 

also. 
Coby a blow ; likewise to throw. Derb. Also a 

basket of wicker to carry on the ami ; a seed* 

cob, or seed-lib, a seed^basket used in sowing. 
Cohbells, or Ice-candles^ isicles. Kent. 
Coihle^ a pebble: to cobble with stones, to throw 

stones at any things Nortbumb, 
Cobbles, round coals. Derb. 
CobbSf testicles. Curob. 
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Cobbo, a small fish, called a miller's thihnb. 
Kent 

Cobby^ headHstrong, tyrannicaL Cumb. la Nor- 
thumberland it means stout, hearty, brisk ; in 
Derbyshire, well or in good spirits, cleyer, &c. ; 
as Tip pretty cobby t*day. 

Cob-coals^ large pft-coals. N. 

Cob^roHf an andiron. S. 

Cob-joe^ a nut at the end of a string. Derb. 

Cob-nut^ a game, which consists in piling at a 
row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, that is, 
three at bottom and one on the top: all the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the 
pitcher; the nut used for pitching, is called 
the cob. Glouc. 

Cobstanes^ stones that may be throWn ; also large 
stones. N. 

Cob'Web Momingf a misty morning. Norf. 

Cocker^ to fondle ; also an old stocking without a 
foot. N. 

(lockers and Trashes^ old stockings without feet, 
and wom*out shoes N. 

Cocket^ brisk, apish, pert. Northumb. and N. 

Cock4eety h e, cock*ligh^ day-break; or some- 
times the dusk of the cTentng. Exmore. 

CocVs^neckliMg; to come down cockVneckliog, 
I. e. heaid foremost. Wilts* 

Codders, persons, chiefly Welch women, employed- 
by the gardeners about London tp gather peas^ 
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Codi a pillow or cushion ; princod, a pin-cushion ; 
a horse-cod, a horse-collar. N, Princod is 
^IsQ figuratively, used for a little fat man or 
woman. 

jCod^glove^ a thick glove^ without fingers, to han- 
dle turf. £xm. 

CodSy bellows. N. ' 

Cbc/trare, pulse growing in cods or pods. S. Called 
in Kent Podw^re, and in Hampshire Kidware^ 

Coe^ an odd old fellow. Norf. 
C^l; a hen-coil, a hen-pen. N. Coil also signi- 
: £es in the North, a great stir, and slump on 
, the head by a blow. 
Coke, pit or searcoal, charred for (he . soieitiDg 

of metals. S. . - "J 

Cokers^ rims of iron round wpbden shoes.. Cumb. 
Cokes, Or Corksy cinders. N. i 

C€jffir4$ unsouiidL applied to timber^ Norf. 
Cole, Kealy or Kail, pottage or broth' Opiade: of 
/«abb%^,.vNw . : / . ^ V 

Coley, a cur dog. N. 

Collty, the bteqk oifTsoot from tb kettle, Cilou,. ,. 
CWfoipA?, a g^eat piggin^or pail N. ^- - 

Colt; to colt, in, the slidicig of the ^^rtb, of /filing 
-m^mM».q^^^y or gr^yelrpit, *«,; GJojuc. > 
Colt, a boy articled to a clptibii^ fpr .tfc^:«e or 
:vfiH(ryeap9. Olou. ' ; ^. ;,, . 'i 

^It^rfi^, a i^irii JHT feSry, ii» th^ ^ihj^e of ajiorse, 

which (wickers) neighs and misleads ^oi^es 

into bogs, &c. Hamp. 



COP 
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CornJ, a hollow or valley. Suss: Also hidf a 

quarter of com. S. . 
Comhj the window^stool of a casements Glon. 
Concern^ a little estate. 
Conchahely an isicle. 
C!andi4Med^ dispersed. Exm. 
CmiiketbeU^ an isicle, in the Somersetshire *dialect 

<:alled a OlipkabelL Exm* 
Comty^ brave, fine, the same as canny. N. 
Ca^che-handedy left-handed. Devon. 
Cook, to throw ; cook me that ball, throw me 

that ball. Glou. 
^Co&p ; a fish coop, a hollow vessel made of twigs^ 

with which they take fish in the Htimber. N. 
€!oopy a muck-coop, or lfme-<K)op, a close cart 
;, or waggon for carrying lime, &c. N. 
Coort. a small cart. Kent. 
Coothf a cold. N. 
Cop, or Cop of Peas, fifteen ^keaves in the fidid, 

atid sixteen in the (yarn ; also a lump of yam. N. 



Cop, ) ^ 
'Copping, 3 ^ 



fence. N. 



Cope ; to cope or coup, to chop or exchange, used 
' by the coasters of Norfolk and Sufiblk, and also 
Yorkshire ; probably from the Low Dutch word, 
:€i9pen\ to ^y, sdl, ordteal: whence a dealeir 
is called a coupman. 
Vppe, to cover ; to cope A wall, to cover the top 
of it, generally with stone, called a copeing,, 
'N.andS. ' ^ ' 



cou 
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C&peBmate^ a companion* N. 

Copper-clouts^ a kind of spatter-dashes worn on 

the small of the leg. £xm. 
Coppet^ saucy, malpert, peremptory ; also merr}% 

jolly, the same with Cocket. N. 
Co/i«rose, papaver rh^eas ; cabled also head work. N. 
Ccpt-know^ the top of a conical hill, from cqpt^ 

caputs and know, or knoUe^ the top of a hill. N.^ 

Copt also signifies proud, ostentatious. 
Corby, a crow. N. Also carnivorous. N. ; from 
, the French, coriean. 
Corse, a dead body. 
Cosset-iamb, or Colt, a cade lamb or colt brought 

up by hand. Norf. and Suff. 
Costard, the head ; a kind of opprobrious word, 

used by way of contempt, probably alluding^ 

to a costard apple. 
Costril, a little barrel. N. 
CotAish, morose. Norf. See Coathy. 
Cotten; to cotten, to beat soundly. Exm. Naught 
, cottens right, nothing goes right. Yorksh. 
Cotter, or Cottrel, a linch-pin, a pin to fasten the 

wheel on the axle*tree. N. 
Cottrel, si trammel for hanging a pot over the 

fire. S. 
Cove, a part of a building so called ; Kent. 

Also a little harbour for boats. S. 
Couch, the roots of grass collected by the harrow 

in pasture lands, when first ploughed up. 

61ou, ; vulgarly pronounced Squitch^ 



CRA 

Coulter^ a plough-share. 

Counterfeits and TVinA^^fe, porringers and saucers* 
Chesb: 

Comp or Coap^ a muck coop, a lime coop, a cart 
or wain made close with boards to carry any 
thing that would otherwise fall out, a tumbril. 
N. 

Caw^hamngy the after-birth of a cow/ 

Cowdfj a little cow, a Scotch runt without 
horns. N. 

Cowker^ a straining to vomit. N. 

Cawlf a tub. S. 

Cotrr, or Caure^ to crouch down or squat upon 
one's hams. N. 

Cow-scam f cow-dung. Cumb. 

Crack; to crack or crake, to boast. Norf. 

Cracklings a thip wheaten cake. N. Also the 
rind of pork roasted. 

Crcfddenly, cowardly. N. 

Craddins; to lead craddins, to play mischievous 
tricks. N. 
. Cragge^ a small beer vessel. S. 

Crags^ rocks. N. 

Crake^ a crow; hence crake-berries, crow-ber- 
ries. N. 

CramblCy to hobble. Derb. 

Crammer J a bowle sewer^ 

Cranky merry. Kent. Also a boat or ship over^* 
masted, apt to roll and in danger of overset* 
ting; 9 common sea term. . 






CRE 

Cranks^ o^ces. S. 

Cramky, aHing, sickly; from the Dutch, ctank, 

sick. N. 
Cranny y jovial brii^k, lusty ; a cranny lad. Cfaesh. 
Crap, darnel. Suss. Iti the north it is sometimes 

used for moneys 
Crassantly,' cowardly ; d crassantly lad, a coward. 

Ches. 
Crash, the noise of any thing ^hen it breaks. N. 

Down fell the table and crsLsh went the crockery. 
Cratch, a panier. Derb. Alsoarack.* S^eCrit^h. S. 
Cratchirdy, feeble, weak. N* 
Crates, paniers for glass and crockel^. Nj ^ 

Crattle, a crumb. N^ 

Crawley Mawley, indifferently well. ' Norfv 
Crawp-^rsed, hog-breech'd. N. 
Crazy, ailing, out of order or repair. Derb^ 
Crazzild, coals baked or caked together -on afire.* 

N. 
Crecdc, ja com creaky a land rail ; so called from 

its creaking note, naturally imitated by scratch 

ing on the teeth of a comb. 
Cream ; to cream, to mantle or froth, spoken of 

beer ; a metaphor taken from milk. N. 
Crease, to fold or double up. N. 
Cree^ to cree wheat or barley, 4<i^ boil it soft. N. 
Creeas, the measles. N.- 
-Creem; creem it into my Imnd/ slide k slily or 

secretly into my hand. Ches. 
Creem ; to cjreem, to sqtieeze or ](>ress together. 

Exm. 
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Creil, a &hort« squat, dwarfish iBaD> N^ 

Crevin^ a liole^ a crack, or crevice. 

Cremse^y i. e. Eqcrevises, cray-fish. N. 

Cre'wntingy grunting or compl^ningi £xm. 

Crih^ a kind of rack for holding hay for cows, also 
for holding sucking calves. N. and S. 

Cribble^ coarse meal, a degree better than bran. 

Cricket, a sjnall three-legg'd stool ; also a domes- 
tic insect like a grass-hopper^ found in chim- 
neys. N. 

Cricks and Howds^ pains ^nd strains. N. 

Crimble iHKpoke ; to go back from an agreement, 
to be cowardly. N. 

Crinchy a small bit. Glouc. 

Crinkle^ to bend under a weight j also to rumple 
a thing or wrinkle it^ N; 

Critch, or Cratch, a rack. S. 

Crock, soot from the chimney, a pot or kettle. 
Essex^ To crock, to black any one with soot.- 

Cr4>ck^ an earthen pot. Exmore^ , 

Crockey, a little Scotch cow. N^ 

Croft^ a small dose or field* N. 

Croniy or Crura, to stuff; also to put a thing in a 
place. N. Hence crummy, fat, or well stuffed. 

Crome^ a hook ; to crome, to hook any thing. Norf. 

Crome, a sort of rake with a long handle, us^d 
for pulling weeds out of drains, after they are 
cut. Norf. and Ess. Dung-crome, a dung- 
hook used in unloading it. 

Crones, old ewes who have lost their teeth. S- 

D 
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Cranky the noise of a raven ; also to prate. N. 

Cronkingj croaking. N. 

CroddlCy to creep close together, like chickens 

under a hen. N. 
Crook-lug, a long pole with a hook at the end of 

it, used for pulling down dead branches of 

treea. Glou. 
Crotch-taily a kite. 
Crowd, a fiddle. Exmore. 
Crowdling, slow, dull, sickly. N. 
Croivdy, oatmeal, scalded with water, and mixed 

up into a paste. N. 
Crowe, an iron lever. N. 
Crowse, brisk, lively, jolly ; as crowse as a new 

washen-house.~ N. 
Cruh, or Croust, a crust of bread, or rind 6f 

cheese. Exmore. 
Crochet y a wood -pigeon. N. 
Crvel, very, extremely: as, cruel crass, very peev- 
. ish ; cruel sick, very ill ; cruel fine, very finely - 

dressed. Devon, and Cornwall. 
Crumpy the cramp ; also to be out of temper. N. 
CrumpUy to ruffle, or rumple. N. - 
Cruttley to stoop down, to fall. N. 
Cuffy an old cuff, an old fellow. Mid. 
Cuffingy expounding (applied to a tale) Exdiore. 
Culchy lumber, stuff, rubbish. Kent. 
Ctdly a small fish with a great head, found un- 
der stones in rivulets, called also a bull-head. 

Glouc. To cull, to pick and choose. Kent & S. 



DAF 
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Culvers, pigeons. Exmore. 

Cumber, trouble. N* 

Cun ; to cun or con thanks^ to give thanks. S. 

Cunniffling^ dissembling, flattering. Ex. 

CupcdOy a smelting-house. Derb. 

Cnp o' Sneeze, a pinch of snuff. N. 

CushetSy wild pigeons. Yorksh. 

Cutter, to fondle or make much of, as a hen or 

goose of her young. 
Cyphel, houseleek. N- 
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DABj a blow : a dab at any thing, expert at 
it, perhaps corruption of an adept. N. and S. 
Also a small quantity. 

Dahhit, a small quantity, less than a dab. Glou. 

Docker, to waver, stagger, or totter. Line. 
Dacker weather, uncertain or unsettled wea- 
ther. N. 

Dacian, a vessel used in Derbyshire, for hold- 
ing the sour oat cake. Derb. 

Dad, a lump ; also a father^ N. 

Daddle, to w atk unsteadily like a child ; to wad-* 
die. N. 

Daddock,r oiieti wood, touch-wood. Glouc. 

Dafie, to daunt. N- 

X>qffock, a dawken, a dirty slattern. N. 
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Daft, stupid, blockish, daunted, foolish* N. 

Dag, dew upon the grass ; hence a woman who 
has dirtied her clothes with wet or mire is called 
daggle- tail, corrupted to draggle-tail. Dag- 
locks, locks of wool spoiled by the dag or 
dew. S. 

Dag; to dag, to run thick. N. 

Daggle; to daggle, to run like a young child. 
Devon. 

Dairofis, bold*' Devon. 

Dallopy a patch of ground among corn that has 
escaped the plough ; also tufts of corn where 
dung-he2lps have long laid. Norf. ,and Ess. 

DanguSy a slattern. 

Damey-headed, giddy, thoughtless. Norf. and Suff. 

DapsCi likeness ; the very dapsB of one, the exact 

- likeness in shape and manner. W. 

Dare; to dare, to pain or grieve ; it dares me, it 
grieves me. Ess- \ 

Daver; to daver, to fade like a flower- Devon. 

Daw, OT Dow, to thrive, to mend, to recover; 
he neither dees nor daws, he neither dies nor 
* ~ recovers, N.' 

Daw, to rouse or awake onto ; I was just dawed, I 
vvas just awakefned from a sound sleep* N. 

Ddwgos^ or Dawkin, a dirty, slatternly woman. N. 

Dawnt, to fright or terrify; whence daunted- N. 

Dawntle, to fondle. N- 

Day-tale, or Dattle-man, a day4abouren "Yorksh. 

Dayes-man, an arbitratoV, or umpife. N. 



DES 

Dazed-bread, ^ough-baked bread; dazed meat, 

ill-roasted from the badness of the fire; a dazed 

look, said of persons who have been frightened. 

N. Is dazed, I am very cold. 
Deaf -nut, a nut whose kernel is decayed. N. 
Deafely, lonely, solitary, far from neighbours. N. 
Deam, the same. N. 
De'my you slut. £jxm. 
Deardy hurried, frightened, stunned. £xm, 
Dearuy lonely, solitary. N. 
Deary, little. N. 
Deathsmeary an undescribed disorder, fatal to 

children. T>forf. 
Deeave^ to stun with a noise. N, 
Deeavehfy , lovely. N. 
Deedy, indultrious, notable, Berksh. 
Deet; to deet, to wipe aqd make clean. N, 
Deeting, smearir^g, plaistering the stove of the 

oven's mouth, to k!^ep in the heat. 
Defty little and pretty, neat \ also active : a deft 

man or thiqg, N. 
Deftly, softly, leisurely. N, 
Deg ; to deg, to pour, to wet or sprinkle water 

on. See Lecfcr-on. N, 
, Degg'boundf much swelled in the belly. N. 
Dellfin, a low place^ overgrown with vipderwood. 

Glouc. 
DencUdy dainty, finely mouthed, curious. Nt 
Dessdbly, constantly. N. ^ 



DIN 

Desse; to desse, to lay close together; to desse 
iY,ool, &c. Also cutting a section of hay from 
a stack. N. In Cumberland to put in order. 

Dibble^ an instrument used in husbandry to make 
holes in the earth, for setting beans, &c. 

JD/flfa/, a triangular spade, as sharp as a' knife; 
called also a dag-prick. Norf. and Ess. 

Didder^ Ditler, or Daiher^ to quake or shiver 
from cold. N. 

Digf a mattock. In Yorkshire they distinguish 
between digging and graving ; to dig is with a 
mattock, to grave with a spade. 

Dight; to dight, to foul or dirty one. Chesh. 
Perhaps used ironically. 

Dight ; to dight, to clean or dress ; Dight the 
snivel from your neb, blow your iSose. Cunib. 

Dightedy dressed. 

Dilliugf a darling or favourite child. S. 

Dimmety the dusik of the evening. Ex, 

Din^ a npise. 

Joinder, thunder. Exmore, 

DhidereXy a thunderbolt. 

DindlCf to reel or stagger, from a blow. 

Difdedy or Dindled, staggered. N. 

Dinch-pick^ a thre^-graind fork, used for loading 
dung. Glouc. 

Dilveredy worn out with w^.tching. Norf. 

Ding, to beat; Tse ding him, I shtaHl beat him. N. 
To throw with a sling. Ess. • To throw in ge- 
neral. Norf. 



DOL 

Dingle^ a small clough or valley, between two 

bills. N. 
Dish'Cradle oxcredte^ a wooden utensil for wooden 

dishes, much in use in the North of England^ 

commonly made like a cube, sometimes like a 

parallelipiprdon. N. 
Dish-meat^ spoon-meat. Kent. 
Diting, whispering.. N. 
Ditten, mortar, to stop up the oven. N. 
JDizen, to dress. N. Hence bedizen'd out, over, 

aukwardly, or improperly dressed. 
Dize ; to dize, to put tow on a distaff, or dress it. N. 
Doagey wettish, a little. N. 
Doaly money given at a funeral. See JDole. N. 
Dobbi/y a fool, a childish old man. N. 
Docity^ docility, quick comprehension. GIouc. 
Docky a crupper to a saddle. Devon. 
Dodd; to dodd sheep, to cut the wool hway 

about the tail. 
Dodded Sheepy sheep without horns. N. 
Doddedy Dodderdy or Daddred Wheaty red wheat 

without beards. N. 
Dodmauy a shell snail. See Hodmadod. 
Doffy to put off; doff your hat. W. 
Doke^ a deep dint or furrow. Ess. Also a flaw 

in a boy's marble. Norf. 
DolCy a charitable donation. C. Dole of land, an 

indefinite part of a field. N. 
Dollours; the wind dollours, the wind falls or 

abates. K. 
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Domeh stupid ; as stupid as a beetle, Glouc. 
JDon^ do on, or put on ; don your clothes, put 

on your clothes. Qlouc. 
JDondinnery the afternoon. York. 
Donnaughty or Donnaty i.e. Doe-naught,. a good for 

nothing, idle person. York." 
Donky a little wettish, damp. N. 
Dooly a long narrow green in a ploughed field, 
with ploughed land on each side of it ; a broad 
balk, perhaps a dale or valley, because when 
standing corn grows on both sides of it, it ap- 
pears like a valley. S. Used also in the North. 
DoosCy thrifty, careful ; also cleanly, though 
; coarsely clothed. N. 
DoTy a cockchafer. W. 
JDomSy dopr-posts. Exmore. 
Dosome; a healthy dosome beast, one that will 
be content with little: also one that thrives or 
comes on well. Chesh. 
DosSy or PesSy a hassock used for kneeling on 
at church. Norf. Also to. toss or push like an ox. 
DotheVy to totter or tremble. N. 
Douchy to bathe. 

DowwrfnW, afternoon drinkings, or luncheon. Der. 
Douty to do out, or. put out ; as, dout the candle, 

put out the candle. Glou. 
DofUeVy an extinguisher.; DauterSy instruments 
like snuffers,' for extinguishing the candle 
without cutting the wick. N. 
JDoutleVy an earthen dish or platter. N. 
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Dovethj it thaws. Exmqre. 

Doveningy a slumber. N. 

DoWj a cake. N. 

Dmvdy dead, flat, spiritless. N. 

J)awingj healthful. N. 

Dowlj the devil. Exm. From the Welch. 

J)owledy dead, flat, vapid, not brisk. N. 

I)owletfy melancholy, lonely. 

Down4yingy just going to be brought to bed. N.- 

Dowse^ a blow ; a dowse in the chops, a blow in 

the face. N. 
Doyle; to look ardoyle, to squint. Glouc, 
JDoytch'backSy fences. N. 
Dozand: dozand leuake, an old withered look. 

N. 
Xf rabbit it^ a vulgar exclamation or abbreviation 

of God rabbit it, a foolish evasion of an oath. N. 
jyraffy brewers grains. Cumb. 
Draity a team of horses with the "^vaggon or carL 

N. - 

JDrarigy a narrow lane or passage. Devonsh. 
Dranky lelium, festuca altera. N. 
Drap€y a cow whose milk is dried up. N. A far* 

row cow. 
Drate; to drate, to drawl put one's words. N. 
Drazily a dirty slut. §. 
JDready thread. Exmore. 
Dream-holes J the openings left in the walls of 

steeples, towers, bams, &c. for the" admission of 

light. , Glouc. 



DUG 

I>rcdg€, a niixtare of oats and barley, now little 
sown. Norf. and Ess. 

Dree; to dree, to hold out, to be able to go. Dree 
also signifieslong, tedious beyond expectation: 
likewise a hard bargainer, spoken of a person.- ^ 
N. In the Exmore dialect it signifies three. 

Dribble; a true dribble, a laborious and diligent 
servant. N. 

Drill; to drill a man on, to decoy or flatter a man 
into a tliidg; also to amuse with delays. S. 

Drinking^ a refreshment between meals, used by 
the ploughmen, who eat a bit of bread and 
cheese and drink some beer when they come out 
of the fields, at ten in the morning and six in 
the evening. Kent. 

Droits, rights. Kent From the French, 

DropCy a crow, Yorksh^ 

Drou, to dry. Exm. 

Drought, the passage. West. ' 

Droze; the candle drozes, the caudle melts in 
burning, from a current of air. Kent. 

Droze, to melt as a candle, N. 

Drozen, fond. N. 

Drumbledrane, a drone; also a humble bee. Ex, 

Druvfdey, muddy, or thick water. N. 

Druve, a muddy river. Cumb», 

Dub^ a pool of water. 

Dubbed, blunt. Exra^ 

Dubbler, a plate. Cumb, 

Duck; to duck, or dook, or ^ive in the water. Ex. 



EAt 

Dudds, rags. N. Also clothes. W. 

Dudman^ a scarecrow; also a ragged fellow. W. 

Duggedy or Dudded, draggle-tailed. Exin. 

Xhimb'/ounded, perplexed, confounded. N. 

JDumbledarey a humble, or bumble-bee. W. 

JDunchy deaf W. 

Dungeonahlej shrewd, rakehelly ; a dungeonable 

body. N. 
JDunny^ deaf. 
Dunt, stupified, numbed. Norf How you dunt 

me ! a saying of a mother to a crying child. 

A dunt sheep, one that mopes about, from a 

disorder in his head. 
Dur-cheeksy the frame of wood to which the door 

hangs, the door-posts, N. 
Durdam^ a great noise or stir. N. 
Dum, gate-posts. N. 
Durz'dy 6t Dorz'd out^ spoken of com, beaten out 

by the agitation of the wind. N. 
DwaUingy Talking nonsense, as if delirious. Ex. 
J)wine, to waste gradually : hence to dwindle. N. 



E. 



Eager, (Aigre) sour, or tending to sourness; 

sharp, sometimes applied to the air. C. 
JSald, age ; he is tall of his eald, he is tall of his 

age. N. 



ELE 

Earn; mine earn," my uncle; also, generally, my 

gossip, compeer, friend. N. 
EamdeTj the afternoon. 
Earn, to curdle, to earn as cheese doth. Earn- 

ing rennet or renning, to make cheese. N. 
Eai% sometimes: eart one, eart t'other; now 

one, then the other. Exm. 
Easter; the easter, the back of the chimney, or 

chimney stock. N. 
EaMngs (of a house), the eaves. N. 
Eath^i or Eith^ easy ; it is eatb to do, it is easy to 

do. N. 
Eckhy or Ettle^ to aim, intend, or design. N. 
Edder, fence wood, commonly put on the top of 

fences. Norf. and Ess. 
Eddishy roughings. N. Ground whereon wheat or 

other corn has grown the preceding year ; called 

in Norfolk and Essex an etch. Also, in the 

North, after-rgrass. 
E'el'tfmig^ i. e. ill^thing ; St. Anthony's fire. Ex. 
Eenij Leisure ; I cannot eem, I cannot spare time, 

I have no leisure, Cumb, 
JEe», the eyes. N, 
Eevery a coiiner or quarter of the heavens ; the 

wind is in a cold ee^er. Cambt > 
Eldeuy fewel. Exm, 
Eldery the udder. N. 
Eldingj wood and sticks for burning, N; 
. 'Election ; in election, likely : we are in election to 

have a bad harvest this year. Norf, 



FAI 

'Elofngy slanting. Exm. 

Ele'wriy eleven. Exm. 

Els€y before, already. N. 

Ellinge, solitary, lonely. Kent. 

El-mother^ a step-mother. N« 

Elsouy a shoemaker's awl. Cumb. 

Elty to knead. N. Elt^ or Ilty is also a spaded 

sow. Exmi 
Elvers^ eel's fry, or young eels. Bath. 
Ennemisy lest ; ennemis he come, lest he come ; 

sometimes pronounced nemis. Suff. 
Emful, lamentable. Kent. 
Ersh, the same as Eddish. See Eddish. 
Esse, ashes ; skeer the esse, separate the dead 

ashes from the embers. Cumb. 
EskiUf tr pale or kit. 
Ettle, to intend. N. 
Eitlementy intention. N. 
Etvn, an oven. N. 
Ewer, an udder. N. 
Ewte, to pour in. Ex. 
Exeiiy oxen. N. 
Expect y suppose. N. 
Ei/ebrekeSy eyelids. N. * 



F. 



Fain, glad. N. He would fain have gone, he 
would gladly have gone. 



FEE 

Fairy-Sparks, or Shelfire, electric sparks, ofte'ii 

seen on clothes at night. Kent. 
Faltered, revelled, dishevelled. N. 
Fang, a paw or claw. N. 
Fangasty a marriageable maid. Norf- 
Fantome-com, lank, or light corn. N. 
Farandy disposition, kind, nature ; as, fighting 

farand, in a fighting humour. N. 
Fare ; a fare of pigs, all the pigs brought forth by 
^ a sow at one birth ; a farrow, 
Fam-tickled, freckled. N. 
Farrantly, neat, cleanly. N. 
Fashy to trouble, or teaze ; donne fash me, don't 

teaze me. N. 
Fasting-e en ox Evening y Shrove-Tuesday, the suc- 
ceeding day being Ash- Wednesday, the first of 

the Lenten fast. N. 
Fasting-Tuesday y Shrove-Tuesday. N. 
Fause, false, cunning, subtle. N. 
Feabes^v Feaherries, gooseberries. N. 
Fealy to hide ; he that fe&ls can find. N. 
Fealdy hidden. 
. JPea^, nasty tasted. Berks. 
Fedusany taste or moisture. N* 
FeawSy ragged beggars or gypsies. Northumb. 
Fecklyy mostly, most part of. N. 
Fee ; to fee, to winnow : perhaps the same with 

fey, to cleanse, scour, or dress. N. 
Feed; to ifeed, to grow fat: he feeds surprisingly ; 

he is much fed o* late. N. 



FEY 

Fefiy^ to per??uade, or endearour to persuade. 

Norf. 
Fegy fair, handsome, clean. N. 
JFeg; to feg or fag, to flag, droop, or tire. N. 
Feit^ neat, dexterous ; a feit felly, a dexterous 

fellow, a dab at any thing, a dead hand. 
Feitly, dexterously. N. 
Fell^ a hill or mountain ; also, sharp, clever, hot 

N. 
Felly y a fellow. Derb. 
Fend^ to shift for ; I ha twa bairns to fend for. 

Also, to take care of, to beware. N-. 
Fendahle (man or woman), one that can shift for 

themselves. N. 
Fending and Proving^ disputing, arguing pro and 

con. C. 
Fenny^ mouldy. Kent. 
Fessingj forcing or obtruding a thing on one. 

Essex. 
Fest^ to fasten, tie, or bind. N. 
Festingy or Fasting- Peimy, earnest money, given 

to servants when hired, or to bind a bargain, N. 
Fetch J the apparition of a person living. 
Fete ; a pretty fete parcel, a middling quantity* 

Berks. 
Fettle ; to fettle, to set or go about any thing ; to 

dress or prepare : to fettle th' tits, to dress the 

horses. N. 
Few ; to few, to change. N. 
Fey ; to fey, or feigh it, to do any thing notably; 



FLE 

to feymeadows, to cleanse them ; to fey a pond, 
to empty and cleanse it from mud. N. 

Figs^ raisins. W. 

Fimblej the female hemp, soonest ripe and fittest 
for spinning, but is not worth half so much as 
the carle with its seed. Ess. and Suss. The 
fimble to spin, and the carle for his seed. Tussen 

Finnery. See Fenny. W. 

Fire-jlaughtSj lightning, or the northern lights. N. 

Fitchole^ a pole-cat, fichet, or ficher. Exm. 

Flacker^ to flutter. N. 

Flacket^ a bottle, made in fashion of a barrel. N. 

Flcxking^comb^ a wide- toothed comb. Oxf. 

FlagSf the surface of the earth, or upper turf, 
which they pare off to burn, in denshiring laud« 
Norf. 

Flaidf afraid. N. 

Flaite^ to affright or scare. S* 

Flan^ broad ; a flan-hiead, a broad, large head< 

FlarCy to blaze ; the candle flares ; flaring co- 
lours. S- ♦ 

Flash, a supply erf water from the locks on the 
Thames, to assist the barges. S, 

Flasket, a long shallow basket. Common. 

Flaun, a custard- N. 

FlauteTj to be angry, or afraid. N- 

Flay, to fright; a flaid coxcomb, a fearful fellow. 

Fleake, or Flake^ an occasional gate or hurdle, set 
up in a gap. N. . 



FOI 

Fleck' d, spotted. 

Flewj Fieui or Finish^ washy, tender, weak; a 

flue horse, one that will not carry flesh, or be in 

good order. N. 
Flick^'BacoUy a flitch of bacon. N. 
Flighty a scolding match. N. 
FliggurSj young birds, just fledged. S. 
Flirtigigs^ a wanton, fond lass. N. 
Flity to remove : two flittings are as bad as one 

fire; ix e^ household goods are as much injured 

by two removals as by one fire. N. 
Flizze ; to flizze^ to fly offl N. 
Flizzing, a splinter. N. 
Flowishy light of carriage, immodest. N. 
Flowryy florid, handsome, of a good complexion. 

N. 
Flowtety a fright. N. 
Flowterdy aflfrighted. N. 

Flotvtingy carding wool to spin in the mixture. N. 
Fluck^ a flat fish. 
Flurch^ a plenty, a gre^many, used for things, 

not persons; as a flurch of strawberries. N. 
Fly re f to laugh. N; 

Flyring, laughing, fleering, or sneering. N. 
Flyte; to flyte, or flite, to scold or brawl. N. 
Fogge^ long grass. N. 
Foison, or Fizofiy the nature, juice, or moisture 

of thegrass,'or other herbs, the heart or strength 

of it. S. 
Foist, fusty. N. 

' E 



FRE 

I 

Foizofiy plenty (old Fr.) Ess. and Suss. 

Foldy a fold of straw, a sheaf or bundle of straw* 
N. . 

Fondly, foolishly. N. 

Foot-ale, beverage required from one entering 
on a new occupation. N* 

Footing-time, the time when a lying-in woman 
gets up. Norf. 

Foreheet; to foreheet, to predetermine, or deter- 
mine against a measure. I'll foreheet naught 
but building kirks and leaping o er 'um. N. 

Forewarden, over-run; forewarden with lice or 
dirt. N. 

ForkinrTohhin, an ear-wig, so called from hi» 
forked tail. N. 

Format; to format, or formel, to bespeak a 
thing. N. 

Forthen and Forthy, therefore. N. 

FosspU, the impression of a horse's hoof on soft 
.ground. Cumb. 

FostcUt, a way leadihg ff#b the highway to a great 
house. Norf. 

Faast, d\ti\fonsty, dirty. Exm. In Gloucester- 
shire fomty or fusty is used for thirsty. 

Foutnart, or Fotvmarl, a polecat or fichet. N. 

Fra, from. N. 

Frampold, peevish, cross, fretful, froward. S. 

Frase, to break. Norf. 

Freelege, privilege, immunity. N, 

Fremd, or Fremt, far off, not related to, strange, 
or at enmity with. N. 



FYL 

Preshj a flood, or overflowing of a river. Tliis 

heavy rain will bring down the freshes. N- 
JFV/wi, handsome, rank, well-Iiviiig, in good case ; 

as a frim tree or beast, a thriving tree or beast. N. 
Frist, to trust for a time. N. 
Frith, or Vrith, underwood, fit for hurdles or 

hedges* W* 
Frohly-mohlyy indifferetitly well^ S. 
Froshy a frog. N. 
Frough, or Frow, lod.se, spongy, brittle { frough*- 

wood^ brittlef tVOod. N. 
Frow, brittle. Berks* See Fraugh. 
Frower, an edged tool, used in cleaving lathes. 8. 
Fruggan, the pole with which the ashes in the oven 

are stirred. N. 
Fmndele, two pecks. N. 
Fudder, a load ; ft related properly to lead, and 

sigiiifies a certain weight ; viz. eight pigs, or 

sixteen hundred weight, N. 
Fykes y locks of hair. N. 
Full-stated; spoketi of A leasehold estate that 

has three lives subsisting on ft. Extb. 
Fured; where fured you, whither went you? N. 
Fmti luggSj a big-boned person. Exm. 
Fusuniy handsome. N. 
Fuzz-haUy a species of fungus. N* 
Fuzzon, or Fuzen, nourishment, provision for a 

family. N. 
Fy^loan, a word used to call home cows to be 

milked. N. 

E 2 
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GaDj a long stick, a goad, a hunting gad. 
Gaiuy convenient, cheap; that field lies gain 

for me ; I bought tliat horse pretty gain. Norf. 
Gain-cope, to go cross a field the nearest way, to 

meet with something. S. 
Gainest'if^^ayy the nearest way. N. 
Gairriy a garden. Kent. A hop-gairn, a planta- 
tion of hops. 
Gale, an old bull, castrated. Hants. 
Galecleary a tub. of wort. N. 
Galcy or Guile-dish, a tun-dish, used in brewing. 

N. 
Gale, or Gnile-fat, the vat in which the beer is 

wrought up. N. 
Gallihagger, a bugbear. Exm. 
Gallied, frightened. Exm. 
Gallier; to stand a gftlHer, to fight. Glouc. 
Galliment, a great fright. Exm. 
Galloway, a horse under fifteen hands high. N. 

And used in general for all sorts of horses. 
Galls; sand-galls, spots of sand through which 
, the water oozes. Norf, & Suff. 
Galley-lands, lands full of sand-galls. 
Grally-hauk, the iron bar in chimnies on which the 

pot-hooks or rekans hang^ a trammel. N. 
Game-leg, a lame leg. N. 



GAT 

GammereU, the small of the leg. £xm. 

Clan, imperative mood of the verb To go. N. 

G^andy or G'ender, go yonder. Exm. 

Gangrilly or Gauge rill, a toad. N. 

Gang, row, set, or company ; as of teeth, 

sheep's trotters, rogues, &c. in which sense it 

is used all over England. 
Gang, to go, to walk ; gaug your gate. N. 
Gangteay, a thoroughfare, entry, or passage. 

Kent. 
Gannerhead, a stupid person, a dunce. S. 
Gdnny, a turkey. Exm. 
Gant^ slim, slender. C. 
Gao'wingy chiding. Exmore. 
Gapesnest, a raree shew, or fine sight. Exm. 
Gave, to cause or force; I'll gar or gare him 

to do it, ril force him to do it. Northumb. and 

Scots. 
Gare-hraind, or Hare-brain d, heedless. S. 
Garn, garner. Berks. 
Garth, a yard, a backside, a croft; a church- 

gartli, a church-yard; as tocjk-garth, a rick-yard. 

Also a hpop or band. N, 
C^arzi/, hedging wood. N, 

Qaster, to startle, spare, or affright suddenly. Ess. 
Gate, a way or path ; gang thy gate, get you gone. 

N. A sea-gate, a way into the sea through rockai 

or cliffs. Kent. 
Gattle-head, a forgetful person. S. 
Gottridge-tree, prick wood, S, 



GIB 

Gattridge-herrieSy louse-berries. S. 

Gavelockf an iron bar to make holes for fixing 
stakes. N. 

Gaulsy Void spaces in coppices. Ess. and SufT. 

iSroMlish'hand^ the left hand. N. 

Gamdry^ that ofi which beer-barrels are set in 
a cellar ; a beer-stall. N. 

^Gauster. See Goyster. 

Gawby^ a dunc6, fool, or blockhead . N. 

Gawktfy aukward ; generally used to sij^nify st 
tall aukward person. N. 

Gaivm, to understand; I dinna gawm ye, I don't 
understand you. Hence, possibly, gawmtion, 
or gumption, understanding. N. Also smear- 
ed over, as his face all gawm-d over. 

JSrawming^ aukward, lubberly. N. 

Gawn^ or GoaUy a gallon. Chesh. 

Gawts and Gilts^ hog-pigs and 'sow-pigs. N. 

Geazouy scarce, hard to procure. Ess. 

Ge^dj gave. Exm. 

Geer, furniture, utensils, harness. To geer, 05 
gear, to dress ; snugly geared, neatly dressed, 
N. Doctor's geer, apothecaries' drug^^. Norf. 

Gehezie Cheese^ very poor cheese, from which 
most of the cream has been taken away. Ess, 
and SufT. , 

Gelt^gimmer^ a barren ewe. N. 

GeosCy or Grose-cree^ a hut to put ^^eesp in^ N. 

Ghem, a garden. Berks. 

GibbdUy a nut-hook. N. 
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Gibbet, a great cudgel, such as ai*e thrown at 

trees, to beat down the fruit. S. 
Gib-staff y a quarter-staff. N, 
Giddy ^ mad with anger. N, 
Gif, if. N. , 

^iff'S^y unpremeditated' discourse. Giff-gaff 

makes good fellowship. N. 
Giglet, a laughing girl. N. 
Gilders, snares. N. 
GiUj a rivulet or brook. S. 
Gill-houter, an owl. Chesh. 
Gimmer-lcmib, a ewe-lamb ; also a two years old 

sheep. N. 
6rm, if, N. 

Ginged, or Jinged, bewitched. Exm. 
Gint, or Jynt, joint. Exm. 
Girred, draggle-tailed. Exm. 
Glad, (spoken of doors, bolts, &c. that go simooth- 

ly or easily.) This bolt is glad, or moves 

gladly. N. 
Glade, or Gleade, a kite. N. 
Glcffer, or Qlaver, to flatter. N. 
Glafe, oj? Glave, smooth; a glavering fellow, a 

smooth-tongued or flattering fellow. N. 
Glaive, a sword or bill. S. French glaive. 
Glam, a wound or sore, Exm. 
Glatton, Welch flannel. N. 
Glea, or A-glea, crooked. TS* 
Glent, to make ^ figure, N. 
Qliff, a fright, ^, In Cheshire it is used to 



GOL 

signify a glimpse or transient view ; as I got a 

glift'of him. 
Glim^ to look askance. 
Glise^ a great surprise. N. 
GloVd to^ wedded to, fond of. Chesh, 
Glop^ to stare. Chesh. 
Glottend^ surprised, startled. Chesh. 
Gloiving^ staring. £xm. 
GlowTj to stare, or overlook. N. 
Gl(yw€ring^ or Joweringy quarrelsome. Exm. 
Glum^ gloomy, sullen. Norf. 
Glumping^ sullen, or sour looking. Exm. 
Gly^ or Glee^ to squint. 

Glybe; to glybe or gibe, to scold or reproach. N. 
Gob, the mouth. N. Gift of the gob, facility of 

speech. 
Gobbin^ 1 
Gobslotch, ] "" S'^^^'^y clownish person. N. 

Gob-stringy a bridle; keep a hand on the gob- 
string, keep a tight rein. 

Go-caby a vulgar oath. N, 

Gods-goody yeast. Norf. 

Goely or Gofe, yellow. Ess. and SufF. 

Goffcy a mow of hay or com. Essex. 

Gohy or Goaly big, full, florid : it is said of rank 
com, or gross, that the leaf blade or ear is 
gole; so of a young cockrel, .when his comV 
and gills are red and turged with blood, that 
he is gole. 

Golly z. hand or fist; give me thy goll. Var. 



GRA 

Gomerilly a silly fellow. 

Gooddity Shrove-tide. N. 

GoodSy cattle. Derb. 

Gooly a ditch. Ltnc. Hence gully and gullet. Var, 

Goomy to grasp or clasp. N. In Yorkshire, to pb- 

serve, or look at, or stare ; pronounced gaum 

and gauve. 
Goose-grass y goose-tansy, argentina, or auscrina. 

N. 
Goppishy proud, testy, pettish, apt to take ex- 
ceptions. N. 
6ror, mirey, dirty. N. 

Goss^ furze. Kent. Called in the North gorse. 
Gotchy a stone jug with a belly; a gotch-gutted 

fellow, a fat or great bellied fellow. Norf. ' 
GotCj a water passage. N. 
Gothard^ a foolish fellow. N. 
GoulanSy corn marigolds. N. 
Gawky a fool, also a cuckoo. N. 
Gowpingy or a Gopen-fuHy as much of any thing . 

as can be held in both hands. N. 
Gowly the gum of the eye. N. 
GoivtSy drains. S. 
Goystevy to laugh aloud. Kent. A goystering lass 

or girl, a romp or tom-boy. 
Gozzauy an old w^g grown yellpw with age and 

wearing. Corn. 
Graiuy or Gra^ne, to choak. S. 
Grain-Staffy a quarter-staff, with a short pair 

pf tines at the end, called grains; S. 



GRI 

Grandy yery^ grand-crass, very muck out of tem- 
per; grand rich, very rich. Kent, 

Grath, assured, confident. N. 

Gfattefiy stubble ; 9. bean, oat, or wheat gpatten. 
Kent. 

Chreathljfj handsomely, towardly ; in greath, 
weU. N. 

(Treaic?^, a small worth. N. 

Greeds f the stqiw to niake dupg in a barton. 
Kent. 

Green-drake^ the May-fly, pf wjiiph trout jare pe- 
culiarly fond. N. 

GreeTistverdj grass, turf. S. 

GreeSj stairs or steps. N. 

GreetSj the grain of oats. N. - 

Grey-birdy a thrush. S. 

Grey-parson^ a layman who* owns or rents tbe 
tythes of a parish. Norf. 

Grey of the mornings twijight, from dayrbres^I^ 
to clear light, S. 

Griddle, a gridiron. Exm. 

Greit ; to greit, to weep. N, 

Grigy health. Shropsh, 

Grip, or Gripe, a little ditch, N. 

Grip ; to grip, to bind sheaves. Berks. 

Grip-yorty or Grip-y^rd, a seat of green clods or 
turf, supported by twisted boughs (hurled 
wise) and generally made roui^d shady tr^s, 
N. 

Qrippn, a f^Iasppd oy cl^dch'd h^nd, N, 



GUT 

Grisly, ugly ; from grize^ swine. AIm bkck aod 

white, or grey. N. 
Grit, sand. N. 
Grizzen, the stairs. Suffolk, 
Grizzling,, laughing or smiling. 
Grizzle-demundtfj a laughing fool, one that grins 

at every thing. jE)xm. 
GrosierSy gooseberries. N. 
Groop, a place for holding catt^ a sheep-pen. N. 
ixroove, a mine. Derb. 
Groovers, miners. DeiHb. 
sGround'Sill, the threshold of a door. C. 
Grouty wort of the last running. N. 
Grow; I grow, I am troubled. N. 
iSrowze ; to growze, to be chill before the begin* 

ning of an ague fit. N. 
(xroyne, a swine'3 snout. N. 
Gry; to gry, to |iave ?i slight fit of the ague, lo 

have the agup hanging on a person. N. 
Guizend, spoken of tub^ or barrels that leak 

through drought. N. 
0uhby a pander, or gp between. Exm. 
Gtdlety the arch of a bridg^e. Devon. 
Gullets, jacks. N. 
ixvlly, a common knife. N. . 
Gully-mouth, a small pitcher. Dei^ 
frun, a flaggon for ale. N. , 

Gurd o'Umghing, a fit of laughter. ^. 
(Shirt, great. Exm. 
^ttejing^ eating greedily, guttling; ^xtq, 



HAI 

Owill, to dazzle ; spoken of the eyes. Chesh. 

Gypsiesy springs that break forth sometimes on 
the Woulds of Yorkshire ; looked upon as a 
prognostic of famine and scarcity. N, 



H. 



HAGK^ a pick-axe, a mattock made only with 
one end, and that a broad one. N. Alsp a 
rack. Line. 

Hacker y to stutter, S. 

HaddeVy heath or ling, N. 

Jffad'lqont-reany the gutter or division between 
the head lards and others. N, 

Hagy or Haggusy the belly. N, 

flagestevy a magpie. Kent. 

HaggagCy a slattern. Exm.* 

ffaggenhag^ i^wiioin or beef baked or boiled \n 
pie-crust. Corn. 

HaggiSy or HaggasSy the entrails of a sheep, 
minced >vith oatmeal, and boiled in the stor 
mach or paunch of the animal. North umb, 
and Scots. To cool one's haggass, to beat onq 
soundly. 

Haggles ; it haggles, it hails. N. 

HagheSy haws. 

Hag-wormSy snakes of all kind^. Yorjc, 

HaisteVy \\ie ^re-place. Shropp, 



H AR 

Hake^ to sneak or loiter. N. 

HaUy lan iron instrument for hanging a pot over 
the fire. S. See Trammel. 

Hallihasky a great blaze. N. 

Halzeningy predicting, the worst that can hap- 
pen. Exm. 

Hammil^ a village. N. 

Han ; I han, I have. N. 

Hand^ hold, stay ; hand your hond. N. 

Hanje^ or Hange^ the head, heart, liver and 
lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire 
the purtenance. Exm. 

Hantick^ frantic. Exm. 

HantUy much, many. N. 

Hanfyy wanton, unruly, restive; spoken of a 
horse. N. 

Happa; hap ye? think you.? N. 

Happcy to cover for warmth : also to encourage 
or set on a dog. N. 

Harden; the market hardens, i, e. things grow 
dear. N. 

Harey to affright, or make wild. S. Hence harum 
scarum, or starum. 

Hare, her; used also for she. Exm. 

Hariff and Catcliweedy goose-grease, aparine. N. 

Harl, a mist. N. 

Harle ; to harle a rabbit, to cut and insinuate one 
hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for the pur- 
pose of carrying it on a stick. W. 

Harn^ coarse linen. N. ^ 



HAW 



ItarnSj brains. Oumb. 

Marrf a sea harn a tempest rising at sea. Liug^ 

Harr, to snarl like an angry dog. N. 

Harvest J harvest. Exm. ' 

Harrtf-gaivdy a rigsby, a wild child. N. 

Hart'ClaveTy melilot. N. 

Hasky dry, parched. N. 

Haspnty or Haspenal-lady a youth between maa 

and boy. 
Haitle^ wild, skittish, mischievous ; tie thie hat« 

tie kye by the horns. N. 
Hattocky a shock of corn, containing twelve 

sheaves. N. 
HavancCy manners, good behaviour. Dev. 
H(wery Dats. 
Uaver-mealy oatmeal. N. 
Haver-bready oat bread. N. 
Havy-cavj/y undetermined, wavering, (habecave) 

doubtful whether to accept or reject a things 

Nottingham^ 
HmisCy or Hose^ the throat. N. 
HaustCy or HostCy a dry cough. N. 
HaWy a close. Kent. 

Hawchamouthy one that talks indecently £xm. 
Hawlniy or Helniy stubble gathered after the com 

is housed; also pease straw. S. 
Hawtheruy a kind of hitch or pin, cut out in an 

erect board, to hang a coat on, or. the like. 

Exm. 
HauizCy or HozCy to hug or embrace. N. 



HIN 

Haze»; it hazes, it mizzles, or rains sniall raio. N. 
Head, face ; I told him to his head, I told him ta 

his face. Berks. 
Heal, to cover. Berks. 
Heald, to pour out ; to heald the pot. N. 
Heasy, hoarse. N. 
Heck, the door ; also a latch. Steck the heck, 

pull the latch. A heck is likewise a rack for 

cattle to feed in. N. 
Heckle ; to heckle tow, to dress it. N. 
Heckler, of tow. N 
Helder, rather, preferable to. N. 
Helm, a hovel. N. 
Heloe, or Helaw, bashful. N. 
Hemmel, a fold. N. 
Hen-bawks, a hen-roost, from the bawks of which 

it consists. See Bawks. N. 
Hemi ; to henn, to throw. Exmore. 
Henting, a clownish fellow. N. 
Heppen, or Hepley, neat, handsome. N. 
Hetter, eager, earnest, keen. N. 
Hewstring, short-breathed, wheezing. Exn*. 
Hie, to make haste. S. 
Hight, called. N. 
Hill, to cover ; a bed-hilling, a quilt or coverlet. 

N. 
Hind, a husbandry servant. N^ 
Hind-berries, raspberries. N, 
Hine, hence ; of a while, 'ere long ; q. d. behind, 

or after a while. N. 



HOG 

Hirige, the liver and pluck of a sheep, for dog'^ 

meat. W. . 
Hinny, my honey, a term of endearment ; as, riiy 

hinny bairn, my sweet child. N. 
Hipping'haivd^ or hold^ a place where people stay 

to chat in when they are sent on an errand ; a 

loitering place. N. 
Hippings^dowi^ for infants. N. 
Hitchy to move, or walk. Norf. 
Hither and yorty here and there^ backwards arid 

forwards. N. 
Ho; to ho for any thing, to long for any thingi 

fierks. 
Hob, or JTmJ, the back of the cliimney : to, make 

a hob, to make a false step ; probably hence to 
' hobble. N. 

Tlohbily 1 i i ii 

TT -L IT' r a natural fool, a blockhead. N. 
Hobgobbiny ) 

^ Hobgoblin, an apparition, fairy^ or spirit. N; 

Hobthrust, or rather Hob o f hurst, a spirit, sup- 
posed to haunt woods only. N. 

Hobbety-hoy, neither man nor boy, a young man 
between both. N- 

Hob-nob, (sometimes pronounced hab-nab) at a 
venture, rashly. N* 

Hoddy, well, pleasant, in good spirits ; Tm pretty 
hoddy. S. 

Hodmandod, a shell-t<nail. S. 

Hog, a sheep of a year old. N. So^netimes 
called hoggreJ. 



HOT 

Hoggets J bog-coIt8, colte of a year old. Hants; 

Hoity an aukward boy. N. 

Hole; hollow, deep; a hole-dish, a deep dish, 
opposed to shallow: N, 

Hollen; the hoUen is a wall about two yards and 
a half high, used in dwelling-houses, to secure 

' the faniily from the blasts of wind rushing ifi 
when the heck is open^ to this wall, on that 
side next to the hearth, is annexed a sconce , 
or skreen of wood and stone. 

Holty a wood. S, 

Holy-hy-zonty a ridiculous figure. N. 

JBToo, he; but in the north-west parts of Eng- 
land most frequently used for she; 

Hooly, tenderly. N. 

Hoopy a measure* containing a peck,' or a quai"^ 

. ter of a strike. N; 

Hoppety a little basket, chiefly for holding seed- 
corn, worn by the husbandmen, in sowing, 
at their back^, whence a man with protuberaoft 
buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
trith a hoppetj and styled hoppet-arsed, vul- 
garly hopper-parsed. N. 

Hoppjfy to hop or caper. £xm. 

Homichi a hornet. S. 

Horry y mouldy : perhaps from hoary. £ixm. 

Horse-knopSy heads of knapweed. N. 

HotagoSy to move nimbly, spoken of the tongue ; 
you hotagoe your tongue. S". 

F 



HUR 

Haver^ to stay or stop. N. Also to pack lightly, 
in order to defraud' in measure. The hop- 
pickers in Kent» who are paid by the basket, 
lay them lightly in for that purpose : this is 
calfed hovering them. 

JErot;er^roK»c?, light ground. ^S. 

House; the house, the rocim called the hall. N. 

Rause-pldcey the common rooxja in a farm 
house. N. 

Housefly houses. Berks. Saxon. 

Hout, a negative, as nay. N. 

HotVy a narrow iron rake without teeth. C 

Howdjfj a midwife. N. 

Howkir^j digging* N. 

Howlety an owl. * 

Hozee^ to be badly off. Exmore. 

Hvhhleshew, a riotous assembly. N. 

Huck^mucky a little tiny fellow, (thick stabbed). 
Exm. 

HueksheenSy the hocks or hams. Exm. 

Hu^y light paste, enclosing fruit or meat whilst 
stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. This paste is generally 
made with yeast. Glonc. 

HtdveVy holly. Norf. 

Hummer^ to begin to neigh. S. 

Hunch; a great hunch, a piece of bread. S. 

Hvnchetj a diminutive of bnacb, 

Hure^ hair. N. 



JEN 

titisliiiig, siiiiffling and shrinkiog up one^s sboul- 

ders. Exm. 
Hutherikinrlad, a ragged youth, between boy 

and man. Durham. 
JRylCy twelve sheaves of corn. W. 
Hype; to hype at one, to make mouths at, or af- 

front one. An^ ox apt to push with his horns is 

said to hype. N. 



i. 



JAGKi iiaif a pint. Yorks. 

Jack^^sharjhnails^ a prickle-back ; called ako, iti 

Middlesex^ a strickle-back. Derb. 
Jack'O'legSf a clstsp knife. N. 
Jacket-a-wady sin ignis-fatuus. Exm. 
Jagy a parcel or load of any thiiig, whethei" on 

a man's back, or in a carriage. Norf. 
Jannocky oaten breads tnade into great loaves. N. 
Jarr, the door stands a-jaiT^ i. e, the door stands 

half open. Norft 
JcLstring. See Gastering. N. 
Jaum (of the door or window), the door post, or 

side front of a window. N* Fromjfam^, leg. 
Icclesy Isicles. N* 
Ice-^banCf Si rump of beef. Norfi 
Jenny-crudlef a wren. S. 
Jenny ^-hulet. or Hawlet^ an owl. Yorks^ 

F 2 
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JlfakinSy in faith , an asseveration. Nr 
///; to ill, to reproach. N. 
• /ft, or Elt, a spaded sow- Extn. 
Jilly or Gilly a pint. Yorksh. 
JimmerSy jointed binges. N. 
Jndei\ (India.) An inder, a great quantity : he im 

.worth an inder of money ; I have'laid an inder 

of loads of gravel in my yard. Norf. 
Ingf a common pasture or meadow. N. 
Ingle^ fire or flame. N. 
Inklings a desire. N. 
Innom^Barleyy sncli barley as is sown the second 

crop, after the ground is fallowed. 
InsensCy to make a man understand a thing ; I 

cou'd na intsense him, I could not make him 
' compreheBd it. 
Intermitting^ the ague. N. He has gotten an in-r 
. termitting. 
Inwards; the iawards of a hog, the entrails, chit- 

terlings,&c. Gloucv 
Joby a piece of labour,* und^rtaiken at a stated 

price, Norf^ 
Jobbet, a small quantity, commonly of hay or 

straw. Hampsh. Called in Gloucestershire, 

JobkeL: 
J/nstj s^mmeviug cattle; from agiste. N. 
Jouk Coat^ a great coat. N. , 
Jounce, a jolt or shake ; a joancfaig twt^ a Imrd 

rough trotr Norf. 
Irey iron. Berks. 
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KEL 

Imingj rennet. N. 

Iscy JEeSy Ichy L Devonsh. 

Jugglemear, a quagmire. W. 

Jumuty an earth-nut, bulbo castanum/ N. 

Ju-um, empty. N. 
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liALEy or Kealy pottage. N. 

Kale-poty pottage-pot. N. 

Kazzardhfy unlucky ; kazzardly cattle, cattle sub 

ject to casualties or death. N. 
KeaJcy a cold or cough. Line. 
KedgCy to fill one's self with meat, N« Also 

brisk, lively. S. 
Kedgehellyy a glutton. N. 
Kee. kine, or cows. £xm. 
Keev€y a large -vessel to ferment liquors in. 

Devonsh. 
Keeve: to keeve a cart, to overthrow it. N. 
Keil; a keil of hay, a cock of hay. N. 
Kelksy a beating, blows ; I gave him two or three 

good kelks. Also the roe of a fish. N. 
KeltcTy or Kilter^ frame, order, condition. N, 

Hence helters-keltery a corruption of helter, to 

hang, and kelter, order; i. e. hang order, or in 

jdefiance of order. In good kelter, in gQod case 

QT condition. 
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KIN 

Kemnely Kimnelj or Kemlin^ a powdering tub, N, 
^ Ken, to know ; also to observe at a distance i 

I ken him afar off. N. Out of ken, out of sight. 
Kenning, k measure. N. 

Kenspecked, marked, or branded for distinction. N. 
Kep, to reach or heave, as being ready to vomit. 

Also to catch -a ball, N. 
Kepy a cap. Exm. 
Keppen, to hoodwink. N. 
Kerle; a kerle of veal or mutton, a loin of those 

meats. 
Kerpingy finding fault, carping. Exm. 
Kem-hahy, ^n image dressed up with com, car? 

ried before the reapers to their naell-suppei'^ 

or harvest-home. N. 
KersBy the furrow irfade in a board by the saw. S, 
Keslap, the stomach of a calf. N. 
Kester, Christopher. N; ' . 

KesmaSy Christmas. N." 
Kettyy nasty ; a ketty cur, a nasty or dirty feU 

low. N. 
Key-Beer, ale, or a better sort of beer, kept un* 

der lock and key. Kent. 
Kickle, or Kittle, uncertain, fickle. N. 
Kid, a small faggot of brush-wood. N. 
Kidcrow, a place for keeping a sucking calf. Ches. 
Kilps, pot-hooks. N. 
Kind, intimate. N. 
Kink, laughter* To kink, as spoken of children^ 

>vhen their breath is long estopped, through 



KYU 

eager crying or laughing. Hence the kink- 
cough, calJed also the chin-cough. N. 

Kity a milking pail, like a churn, with two ears 
and a cover. N.. 

Kitchen ; to kitchen, to use thriftily. N. 

Kitchiness-bready thin soft oat-cakes, made of thin 
batter. Nw 

Kite^ a belly. Cumb. ' , 

Kitlingy a young cat or kitten. N. 

Kitte-packSy a kind of buskins. 

Kit thy, to tickle. N. 

Kittleishy ticklish. N. 

Kive ly quoth I. N. 

Klick ; to klick up, to catch up. Line. 

Kiutseuy to shake. N. 

Knacky to speak jSnely or affectedly. N. 

Knacker. See Nacker. 

Knightle^man, an active or skilful man. N. 

KnoVy or Knurery a short, stubbed, dwarfish man; 
a metaphor from a knot in a tree.. In the South 
we use the diminutive knurle in the same sense. 

KnoUy a little round )ii)l, the top of a hUl or 
mountain, N. 

Knuchevy to giggle, to chatter. Surrey, 

KnoHeSy turnips. Kent. 

Kony 'thing y a fine thing; perhaps canny. See 
Canny. N. ^ ^ 

K^sSy a kiss. N, 

Kyey cows. N^ 

Kyrky church. N. 

Kyrk-masteTy church-warden, Nf 
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LABB^ a blab, pne that cannot keep ^ secre^, 

£xm. 
Lacky to dispraise. S. 
^ Jjackee^ to be -wanting from home. Ex, 
Lady a boy, youth, or young man. N. 
LaggeVy a narrow strip of ground. Glou. 
Later y soil, dung. Ess. and Suff: 
Laity to seek any thing hidden. N. 
LakCy to play ; from the Saxon laikan. 
Lake-tvakey watching a dead body. N, 
LammBy to beat. N. 
Lamps dy lamed, or hurt. Exm. 
Landy a division in ploughing. N. 
Landy or lanty urine ; to lant or leint ale, to put 

urine into it to make it strong. N. 
Laming; they will give no laneing, i.e. they wiU 

divulge it. N. 
Langot (pi the shoe), the strap of the shoe, N, 
LapCy to walk aukwardly. N. 
'Larey or LaiVy learning, scholarship. N. 
Larey a quagmire. N. 
LargesSy a bounty. The reapers in Essex and 

Suffolk ask all passengers for a largess, j^nd 

when any money is given to them, all shpi^t 

together. Largess ! Lkrgess ! 
Lass^ a girl or young woman. N, 



LEA^ 

JLaster^ or Lawter^ Hiirteen e^s to set a hen. 
Also the coming-in of the tide. N. ^ 

Jjatj slow, tedious. Also a lath. N, 

Latchirigy infecting. N. 

LatCy slow. N. 

JjatfiCy a barn ; also ease or rest. N. 

Jf^athingy entreating, invitation : dinna look for 
lathing, don't want entreating. N. 

Lathed and overbelathedy strongly pressed, or en- 
treated oyer and over. Used also in the Ex- 
more dialect. 

Juave ; the lave, the remainder or leaving. N. 

Latmiy an open space in the midst of a wood. N. 

Jfjowfvl; Oh lawful case ! an interjection. Derb, 

LayCy the same a^ low^j in the North, the flame 
of a fire; but more particularly used for the 
^ame of charcoal, or any other burnt coal. N. 

I^azyy naught,, bad^ 

Jje-achf hard work, which causes le-ache in the 
workmen's joints, frequently used by the north- 
ern miners. N. 

freaky to pl^y like children. N. 

Ledddeuy or liddetnj a pQjse or din. N. 

Jjean ; to le^n nothing^ Jo conceal nothing. N. 

Leapy or Lih^ half a bushel. Suss. In Essex a 
lib is a basket for c^rryiqg geed corn. 

JjeaVj to learn. ]>f, . ^ 

J^earj/y empty. Dorsets. 

fjfose; a cow-lease, qpw-pasture. W. Per|iap8 
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lees. Also a small piece ot ground of two or 

three acres. Ess. and Suff. 
X^af A, ceasing, intermission ; as no leath of ps^in, 

no intermission from pain. N. 
Leather^ to beat; I'll leather you heartily. N. 
Leasing^ picking up the corn left by the reap- 
ers, &c. called in some counties gleaning. Olou. 
Leck'On^ pour on more liquor. N. Perhaps from 

Uek. N. 
Lee^ or Z^it% calm, under the wind, shelter. S. 
JLc-egging^ waddling. 

Leech-way^ the path in which the dead are caiv 
. ried to be buried. £xm. 
Leefy or Lieve^ willingly ; I had as leef not go. 8. 
I^eer^ empty. Wilts. A leer waggon, an empty 

waggon. In the Exmore dialect, leei^. 
lat'^t ; a three or four way leet, a place where 

three or four ways meet. S. 
L,eetenj you pretend to be. Chesh. You are not 

so madias you leeten you. 
Leethwakcj limber, pliable. N. 
iei/^, nomination to ofBces in election, t>ften used 

in Archbishop Spots wood's History. N. 
Lestaly saleable, that weighs well in hand, that 

is heavy in lifting. N. 
Letchy or Lech^ a vessel for holding ashes, for 

the process of making lye for washing a buck. 

S. 
Lib ; toJib, to castrate, A UhhTj a sow-geld er. N, 
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liMetj a great cudgel, used to knock Aoym fruit 
from the trees, and to throw at cocks. Kent. 

Idcky to beat N. and S. 

Liever^ rather. N, From the Saxon. 

fdfty a stile that muy be opened like a gate. Ndrf. 

Ligj to lie ; lig ye down there, lie down there. N. 

LdmberSy thills or shafts. Berks. 

LimmerSy a pair of shafts : also an epithet, mean- 
ing base, low. N. 

fjinchy a hamlet, generally on the side of a hilL 
Glouc. 

Linch'pinj or Inch-pirij the penis of a stag. 
Shropsh. 
. Lif^^ heatb, hether. N. 

JLmgejff limber. -N. 

LmkSf sausages. SufT. 

LijnHy to forewarn. ^• 

Lippey, moi^t, wet ; a lippey season, or ground. 
W. 

Jjit^ to colour OF dye. 

IjUhj limber. N. 

IMher, lazy, idle, slothful. N. . 

JMe ; a lite, a few, or little. N. 

Lite on ; to lite on, to rely on. N. 

Lithingy thickening of liquors. N. 

Litten, ov Liters a garden. N. The church-lit* 
ten, the church-yard. N. and S. 

Littocksy rags and tatters. Berks. 
izerCd; lizend corn, q. lessened; lank or shrunk 
corn. S. 
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Loh-lolly^ an odd mixture of spoon-meat £ xm 
. On board of the ships of war, water-gruel is 

called loblolly, and the surgeon's servant or 

mate, the loblolly boy. 
Lock I an exclamation of surprise; as, what! 

hey-day I £xm. 
Loe^ a little round hill, or a great heap of stones. 

N. 
LiOert^ q. Lord, gaffer; Zarfy, gammer, used in 
. the Peak of Derbyshiris, 
Loffy low. Exm. 
Lameyy a Spoiled child, I).eyons, 
LtOng^ great ; as a long price. 
• Jaong; long it hither, reach it hither. SufT. - 
Long'Crippley a viper. £xm. 
Lonnifigy lame. N. 
LiOnt'figSy figs. Berks. 
Laok^ a small quantity. N. 
Looniy a tool or instrument in general. Chesh, 

Any utensil, as a tub. 
Loop^ a rail of pales or bars joined together like 

a gate, and moveable at pleasure. 3* Alsp, 

in the North, a hinge of a door, 
LoozCy a hogrstye. Exm^ 
Xoj9, a flea. N, 

Ilbp€y leap'd, the perfect tense of leap. N, 
Lopperd-milk^ sour curdled milk; a lopper4 

slut. N. 
Lasset, a large flat woodien dish, uoi much uftT 
' like a voider. N. 



LUN 

JLourdjf^ slaggish) from the French word hmrd. 
Dr. Heylin, in his Geography, will haye laurahn^ 
for a sluggish lazy fellow, to be derived from 
LiOrd Dane; for that the Danes, when they 
were masters here, were distributed singly into 
private houses, and in each called Lord Dane, 
who lorded it ther€^ and lived such a slothful, 
idle life. 

Laukingy gawky, aukward. N. 

Laustree; to loustree, to work hard. £xm. 

Lout^ a heavy, idle fellow. N. 

.Lofve^ flame ; a lilly-lowe, or ballibleiz, a com- 
fortable blaze. To make a lowe, to stir the 
fire in order to make it blaze. W. 

Lfywingy piling up one thing on another. Exm. 

Lowk^ to weed ; to lowk com, perhaps to look 
for and take out the weeds. N. 

Lotvriy or loauy a vulgar rustic, a heavy stupid 
fellow. N. 

I^awty to cringe, or bow down the body. They 
were very low in their lowtings. N. 

LufCj the open hand. N. 

Lugg, a pole or perch. Also used in Glouces- 
tershire for any long pole. 

Lnggs, e^TS. N. 

. Ltmiy a woody valley. N. 

Lumper, to stumble :, a lumpering horse, a stumb- 
ling horse. W. v 

i«», or Lewe, under cover, or shelter. Under 
the lun or lewe of a hedge. W* 
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MAK 

iMi^'Sadle^ or settle^ a long fonn, with a back 
and arms,^ usually placed in the chimney cor- 
ner of a farm-house. N. 

LMngeouSj spiteful, mischievous. Der. and Leic^ 

Lundgej to lean on^any thing. £xm. 

Lmre^ a sore on the hoof of a cow, cured by 
cutting it cross-ways. W. 

Lympttvig^, a lapwing. £xm. 

Lynchetty a green balk or interval, to divide 
lands. S. 

Lyte, or Lights a few. 



M. 



MABj a slattern. To awai, Xo dress in a care- 
less, slatternly manner. N. 

MabhierSy chickens. Cornw. 

Ma4y an earth-worm. Ess. From the German^ 
Maden. 

Maddie^ to be fond of; she maddles after that 
fellow, she is fond of that fellow. N. 

Main^ very ; main good, very good. Also the 
chief; madam's the main, L e. madam is the 
chief or ruler. C. 

Make^ a match or equal. N. 

Makerhfy tolerable. N. 

MoJcer^weight^ a small candle, thrown in to com- 
plete the pound. N. 
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MEE 

ilfo/b) the measles. Exm. 

Mam-sworn^ perjured, N. 

Mantle, to embrace kindly. N. 

Marly a marvel or wonder. Exra. 

Marrow^ a fellow, or compauion. Exm. This 
pair of gloves or shoes are not marrows, i. e. 
are not fellows. N. 

Martlemas-b^efj beef dried in the chimney like ba* 
con, so called, because it is usual to kill the 
beef for this purpose about the feast of St 
Martin, November the eleventh. Ess. and Suff. 

Mass, acorns (Mast.) Exm. 

Mauksy Makesy Maddocksy whims or maggots. N. 

Maulsy mallows. N. 

Maundy a hand-basket with two lids. N. 

Mamndyy abusive, saucy. Hence maundering. 
Glouc. 

MauTy or Morey a root; a strawberry-maur, or 
more. See More. Glouc. Perhaps hence the 
word mored for rooted. 

MawkSy maggots ; also a slattern. N. 

Ma£dy or Mazedy mad. Exni. A mazed man^ a 
crazy or mad man. 

MazardSy black cherries. Glouc. 

Meagy or Meaky a pease-hook. Ess. 

Meathy option, preference. Line. 

Meatchleyy perfectly well. S. 

Meaugh ; my meaugh, my w ife's brother, or sis- 
ter's husband. 

Meedlesfiy unruly. N. 



MIL . 

• • • ' 

Meevy a ridge of land between different propertied 
in a common field. GIouc; 

Meeterly, Meetherly, Meederlify handsomely, mo^ 
destly. N. 

Melly or Maul^ a wooden mallet or beetle. ' N.- 

MelUSvpper^ a supper and merry-making, danc- 
ing, &c. given by the farmers' to their servants 
on the last day of reaping the corn, or harvest- 
home. N. 

Melsh, modest, damp, drizzling; melsh weather. 
N. 

Meney^ a family ; from the ancient French word 
fnesnie. 

MensefuUy comely, graceful, creditable. N. 

Merryhauks^ a cold posset. N. 

Mess; by the mess, by the mass, an oath. Derb* 
and Lane. 

Met^ a strike, or four pecks. N. 

Mete^ or Meat^ measure. N. 

Mews, moss. Exm. 

Mews, a general name in London for stables^ 
from the Mews at Charing Cross, formerly 
the place where the king's hawks as well as 
horses were kept. 

Michers, thieves, pilferers. Norf. 

Mickle, much. N. 

Midden, a dunghill. N. 

Midge, a gnat. N. 

Milknesse, a dairy. N. 

Mill-holms, watery places about a mill-dam. N* 
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MOK 

Milner^ a miller. N. 

Milwyn^ green fish. Lana 

Mimmamy a bog. Berks. 

jBfiVr, or ilf^itj them; e.g. put min up^ i. €i pat 

them up. Exm; 
Ming-; to ming at one^ to remind^ give warning, 

or allude to a thing. N. 
Ming-wortj wormwood. N; 
MinginatoTj one that makes fret-work. It is a 

nistic word, used in some parts of Yorkshire, 

corrupted, perhaps, from engine. 
Mint ; to mint at a things to aim at it^ or to have 

a desire for it. N. In the West it is also used 

to signify resembling ; asy a do mint the vear 

ther o'un mortally, he resembles his father 

greatly. 
Mzre-bank, a separation. Norf. 
Mire-drumy a bittern. Norf. 
MirKdy or MerKd^ to be troubled or disturbed 

in mind. S. 
Mimgafty mistaken, misgiven. S. 
Ttltscreedy descried. N. 
Mistechty that has got an ill habitj propert^f^^ or 

custom; as a mistecht horse, perhaps 'mis- 

teach'd, fbr mistaught, ill broken. N. 
Mischitty a dunghill. Kent. 
Mizzjfy a quagmire. N. 

Modliety Moddevy or MautheVy a young girl. Norf 
MoideTy to puzzle, perplex. N. See Mayther. 
Mokey the mesh of a net : also wicker work, per-* 

G 
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MUC 

haps, from the resemblance to the meshes of a 
net. Norf. 

Molter, the toll of a mill. N. 

Mop^ a statute fair for hiring servants. Glouc. 

Mooch, to play the truant ; blackberry mooching, 
to play the truant in order to gather blackber- 
ries. Glouc. 

MorCy a hill : hence the hilly parts of Stafford- 
shire are called the Morelands. N. More, 
or Maur, also in Gloucestershire, signifies a 
root; as, a strawberry-more. 

Moremg-axe^ an axe for grubbing up the roofs 
of trees, Glouc. 

Morgan^ a weed growing among corn. Hants. 

Mart, or MotyVa^xky^ abundance, a multftude; a 
mort of money, apples, men, &c. Kent. 

Mortal, 3IortaciouSy Morfally indeed, very; a 
mortal good doctor, mortacious wholesome. 
Kent. 

Mosey, mealy ; a mosey apple. Glouc. 

Mosker, to rot; a moskerd toothy a rotten or 
decayed tooth. N. 

Mouchf to pilfer. Berks. 

Moulde-^at, a mole. Bedf. 

Mould'Warp, the same ; from the Low i!)utcb^ . 
worpen, to cast forth, and molde, earth. N. 

Moyle, a mule. ^Exra. To moyley, or moyle and 
toil, to labour hard, like a mule.. 

Moytherd, confounded, tired out. Glou. 

JIftccAr, moi)st, wet. Lincolnshire. Elsewhere muck 
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MUX 

Signifies dung or straw laid to rot, \¥hicti ui 

usually very moist ; whence w.et as muck. 
Muckinger^ or MucMnder^ a handkerchief, N. 
MiKk-midden^ a dunghill. N. 
Muckshut^ the dusk of the evening. Glouc. 
Muckson up to the Htickson^ dirty up to the 

knuckles^ S^ 
Muggardy sullen. £xm. 
Mu^gotSy chitterlings ; also a calfs pluck; Exra. 

Mmggety^pie^ a pie made of a calf's entrails. 

Cornw. 
Mugworty worm word* N^ 
Mtdchy straw, half rotten. S. 
Mull; to mull, to pull and tumble one about 

£xm. 
iJf«//<>cA:, dirt or, rubbish. N. 
Mummy y mothen Norf. 
Mufiy must ; I mun go, I must go. N. 
Mungy food for chickens. 

Mungevy to mutter to oneself, or murmur. Shrop* 
Jlfi^i'A;, dark^ N. 
MurkinSy in the dark. N. 
Murly to crumble. N. 
Murtby abundance; a murth of corn, abundibice 

of corn. N. 
iUkr, dirt. £xm^ 
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NaB^ the summit of a rock or momitaiii. N/ 
Nacker, a harness-maker. NorC 
Nackingy i. e. neckings a handkerchief. Gornw. 
; Nail; a nail of beef^ eight pounds. S^ 
Nape, Of Nepe, a piece of wood that hath thre^ 

feet» used to support the fore part of a loaded 

waggon. N. 
Napkin, a pocket handkerchief. N. 
Narle, a hard swelling on the neck, arising from 

a cold, Glouc. Narle is likewise a term fdr 

^ knot in an oak, thence stiled a nariy oak, 

A narle is also a knot in a tangled skem of 

silk or thread. 
Nar'sifij never since. N. 
Naunty aunt. N. 

Nay^ BO ; a nay-word, a catchy or bye* word. N. 
Nearre, Lincoln. In use for neather. Ab.A. S.. 

Nerrauj posterior. 
Neealdy a needle. £xm. 
A'eft;' or Niby the nose ; also the beak of a bird. 

N. 
Neckabouty a woman's neck handkerchief. N. 
• NeevCj or Neiffe, a fist. N. 
Neme; my neme, my compere, my gossip. N. - 
NenUsy least, for fear. Suff. M anther, gang the 

grizen into the vaunceroof» bring my hat from 
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NIT 

off the spurket, ding the door after you, nemb 
the cat should get in and eat the suncate : 
girl, girl, go up stairs into the garfet, and fetch 
my hat from off the peg ; shut the door for fear 
the cat should get in and eat the dainty. 

NerUdy ill-treated, as by a step-mother. N. 

Nesh^ or iViwA, tender. N. and S. 

Nestlings the smallest bird of the nest or clutch, 

N. 

* - 

Nether^ lower : hence the Netherlands or Lower 

lands. N^ 
tfetherd^ starved with cold. N. 
Ifetiingf chamber-lye, urine. N. 
Newingy yeast, or barm. Ess. 
ffice^ clever, agreeable^ fine, applied to any 

thing. C. 
* Nickeringy neighing. N. 
Nicker-pecker^ a woodi-pecker. N. 
ffiddick^ the nape of the neck. £xm^ 
Nigh ; to nigh a thing, to be close to it, to touch 

it. N. 
Ni ! Ni ! an exclamation expressing amazement 

on seeing'iany one finely dressed. N. 
Nhn^ to take up hastily. N. 
Ninniwatch, a longing desire or expectation of a 

thing. Exm. 
^itchj or Nidge ; a nitch of hay or Corn, a small 

quantity, less than a jobbet. Hampsh. 
Nithingy much valuing, sparing of; he is nithing 

,of his pains. N. 



NUS 

I 

Nittle, handy, neat, handsome. N. 

Nogj ale. 

Noggin J a little pot of piggin, holding about ^, 

pint. N. 
Nooky a corner; the toll-nook, the corner of 

the iharket-place where the toll used to be 

taken, N, 
Notice; he did it for the nonce, he did it desigm 

edly, or on purpose. N. & S. -y 

Nor, than ; more nor I, more than I. N. 
Nose-giggy a toe-piece on a shoe. Exm. 
Not J smooth, polled or shorn; not-sheep, sheep 

without horns. Ess. That field is not, that 

field, is well tilled. Berks. 
Not, a game used in Gloucestershire, where the 

parties, ranged on opposite sides, with each a 

bat in their hands, endeavour to strike a ball 

to opposite goals. The game is called riot, 

from the ball being made of a knotty piece of 

wood. Glouc. 
Note, to push, strike, oy gore with the horns, as 

a bull or ram. N. 
Noterherdy a neat-herd. N. 
Nought, nothing ; nought good to, good for nOr 

thing. N. 
^owty neats ; i. e. cows and oxen 
Nus/id, starved in bringing up. S, 
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UAFy a foolish fellow. N. and. S.. 
Oavisr, the eaves of a house. Exm. 
Old^ great; here h^s been old doings, here has. 

been great doings. C. 
Old J^ndy ground that has lain long untilled, 

and just ploughed up. The same in £ssex id 

called new lands. 
Omjfy thellow (spoken of land.) N, 
Ofieder. See Aunder. 
Ofisteady a single farm-house. N. 
Ope-landy ground ploughed up every year; 

ground that is loose and open. S. 
OrtSy fragments of victuals ; don't make or leave 

orts, don't leave any fragments on your plate. C. 
Ore J or Ore-weed^ sea- weed, or sea-wrac, used 

for manuring land. S. and W. 
Qrndorns, afternoons drinkings : corrupted from 

onedrins. Cumb. 
Osken; an osken of land, a corruption of o^-^ 

gang, which in some places contains ten scores, 

in some more. N. 
OsSy to try, attempt, endeavour. N. 
Otherwhiles, sometime^. S. 
OtherguesSy another ^ort; corruption of othep 

guise. C 
Onsen, oxen. N, 
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Oustj or Oast^ a kiln for drying hops, Kent, 

Called in the West, an East. 
OveTy important^ material. Exm. I have an over 

errand to you. 
Over-anunty opposite. Glouc, 
Over-getf to overtake ; he is jbut a little before, 

you will soon over-get him. N. 
Overswicht; an overswitcbt house wife, i. e. a 

. whore; a ludicrous word. N. ^^ 

Ouzhy a blackbird. N. 
Owl; to take owl, to be offended, to take amiss, 

£xm. 
Owntyy emipty, £xm. 
Ox-boosey an ox, or cowrstall. Exm. 
Oxlip^ a cowslip. Ess. This flower probabl^gr 

derives its name from its sweetness, comparec) 

to the breath or lip of a cow or ox. 
Oxter J the arm-pit. N. , 
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Paddock, or Padaick, a frog. N. and s. 

Paddle, to tipple. Exm. 

Paigie, a cowslip. N. 

Palchingj patching or meiiding clothes. Also 

walking slowly. Exm. 
Pame, a christening blanket, a mantle. Exm. 
/^a»f to pan, to close, join together, or agree* N. 



PET 

PancrocJcy an earthen pan. - £xm. 

Panky or Pink^ a minnow, if. 

Pamkingy painting. Exm. 

Parhrealiingy fretful. Exm. 

Parcyand^ the figure 4'« N. 

Partlety a woman's ruff. N. 

Pashj brains ; a mad-pash, a mad-brains. Chesh, 

PatCj a brock or badger. N. Also a general 
ludicrous word for a head in many counties. 

PaoHiJoax, the^ tendon of the neck. Norf. 

PaySy strokes, threshing, beating. N. 

Pealcy to cool ; peale the pot. N. 

Pease-bolt J pease-straw. Ess. 

PecLseUy peas. Berks. 

Pee, to look with one eye. N. 

Peedy blind of one eye. N. 

Peeky a prong or pitchfork. Exm. 

Peemshy witty, subtle. N. 

Pelty a skin ; chiefly a sheep's skin when the 
wool is off. Also, in falconry, the skin of a. 
fowl, stuffed, or the carcase of a dead fowl, to 
throw out to q. hawk. N. and S. Pelt is also 
used to signify a blow; as, I hit him a pelt. In 
old English, peltry is used to signify all sorts 
of woollen stuff. 

Pen-hauky a beggar'^ cann. N. 

Perry y a little cur dog. N. 

Pestle of Porky a leg of pork. Exm. 

l^ety a favourite ; a pet lamb ; a petted child, ^ 
favourite, humoured, or indulged child. N. 



PLA 

Pettedy favoured, indulged. N. 

Petthy pettish. N. 

Petticoat; in some places used for a man*fi 

waistcoat. Ray. 
Picksy spades ; from piques^ French, N. 
Pick'AcCy the ace of spades. N. 
Picksey^ a fairy. Devonsh. 
Picksey stooly a mushroom. Devonsh. 
Pifie^. to filch, or pilfer, N. 
Piggirij a little pail or tub, with an erect 

handle. N. 
PigstoosCy a pig-stye. Devonsh,. 
Pi7ferefo,. barley, Cornw, 
Pilmer ; a pilmer, a shower of rain, small and 

thick as dust. Devonsh. 
Pilriy or Pilniy dust raised by the wind, road-pdust, 

Devonsh. 
JPine; it's pine, g^. pein, it's difficult, N, 
Pingy to push, W, 
Pingle, a small craft or pycle. N, 
-Pingswilly a boil. Exm. 
Pin-panniehly -fellow y a miserable, covetous, su^i-r 

cious fellow, one who pins up or fastens his 

panier^ and baskets. N. 
Pip; to take pip at a thing, to take offence. Exm, 
PipperidgeSy barberries. Ess, 
Pisteringy whispering, Exm. 
Pixy^ a fairy, Exm. 
Pldsady in a fine condition. Exm. 
Planchingy a wooden floor. Devonsh, 



POO 

J^lajf ; to play, to boil, spoken of a kettle, pot, or 
otl^er vessel full of liquor ; playing hot, boiting 
hot. In Norfolk they pronounce it plaw. Van 
Dial. 

JPleck, a place. Ni 

Plim >• to plira, to swell, to encrease in bulk ; as 
this bacon will plim in the pot Also to make 
any thing swell by beating. £xm. . ; 

Ploatj to pluck. N. 

Plodge^ to plunge. N. •. 

Plough^ a waggon, W. 

Plowdingy wading through thick and thin. N. 

Plum, very ; plum pleasant, very pleasant. Kent 

Plump, a pump. Exm. 

Plump, when the paths after rain are almost 
dry, they are said to be plump. Kent. 

Pluut, a walking-stick with a large knob. Glouc, 

Pock-arr'dy marked with the small-pox. N. 
, Pod, to put down aukwardly. N. , 

Podger, a platter, or pewter dish. Exm. 

Pohead, a tadpole. N. To play by the poheads, 
to play by the notes ; they being somewhat iii 
figure like tadpolesjl. N. 

f^oke, a sack, or bag. N. 

PoUrumptious, restive, upruly. Kent. 

Polt, saucy, audacious. Kent. 

Pomster ; to pomster, to act the empiric, Exiq^ 

Poops, gulps in drinking. N. 

Popple, cockle. N. 

f^qok^ a cock of hay or barley. W, 



P R I 

Poochee ; to poochee, to make months at a per- 
son. £xm. 

« 

PoOHy or Pun, to kick; Ise pun him till the 

billing, I'll kick him into the kennel. N. 
Pootingy crying. N. 
Por, a poker, or salamander, N. 
Parriwigglesj tadpoles, N. 
Posey a running of the he^d or nose, from a 

cold. S. 
Postisisy posts ; plural of posts. Mid, 
Patchy to poke or push suddenly. Glou. 
Pot-clepSy pot-hooks. N, Because they clip or 

catch hold of the pot 
Potee; to potee, to push with one's feet. £xm. 
JPof-dung^ farm-yard dung. Berks. 
PotCy to pote the clothes off; to tbrow^ or kick off 
. the bed-clothes. N. 
Potrsitteny bamt to. N. 
Potidy a boil or ulcer. S. 
Pound; to pound, to beat or knock. Who^^ 

that pounds at the door so ? Who's that knocks 

at the door ? Glou. 
PoWy the head or skull. N. 
Powty to stir up. N. 
Powt; ahay-powt, a hay-cock. Kent. 
Prattilyy softly. N. 
Pvichy thin drink. N. 
PriggBy a small pitcher. S. 
PrilVdy soured. 
Prifiy a pin. N^ 



PYC 

Prin-cody a pin-cushion. N. Figuratively, a short 

fat man or woman. 
Princox, a pert, lively, or forward fellow. N. 
PringlCj a small silver Scotch coin, worth about 

a penny, with two XX on it. 
Prinkedy well-dressed, fine, neat. Exm. 
Print; print star or moon light, clear star or 

moon light. Kent. 
Pritch; to pritch, to check or withstand. Also 

a term for making holes in the leather of cards 

for weavers, to admit the wires. Exm. 
Prodj an awl. 
ProfetSj buskins. Exm. 
J^ubblCf fat, full, usually spoken of corn or fruit, 

in opposition to fantome. N. 
PucketSy nests of caterpillars. S. 
Pudding'pye-dolty the dish called toad-in-a-hole, 

meat boiled in a crust. Norf. 
Pugging-end (of a house) the gable end. Devonsh. 
Pug'drinky water cyder. W. , 

Ptdky a hole of stauding water. N. 
Pungy pushed. Exm. 

PurVy a poker. Norf. In Dorsetshire a purr sig- 
nifies a boy ; also a male lamb. 
Purtingy or A-purty sullen. Exm. 
Putchy to hand up (pitch) sheaves or the like^ 

with a pitchfork. Exm. 
Puttock: a puttock-^candle, a small candle put 

in to make weight- N. 
Pyoty or Pyriety a magpie. N. 
Pf/clCy a small field. Berks. 
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QUAMP, still, quiet. Glouc. 

Quatch, a vrord. Berk's. 

Que^ quoth he. N. 

Queltringy hot^ sultry, Swettririg. ExuJ. 

Qtterkingy grunting. Exm. 

Quest ; the quest of the oven, the sides thereof. 

Pies are said to be quested, whose sides have 
' been crushed by each other, or so joined to 

them as thence to be less baked. N. 
Que^iiy a hand mill to grind malt. N. 
Quiccy a wood pigeon. Glouc. 
Quilt, to swallow. Glouc. 
Quirking^ complaining. Wilts. 
Quop ; to quop, to throb. Glouc. 
Quotty or Aquotty weary of eating; also sat down, 

or squatted. Exm. 
Quottedy cloyed, glutted. S. 
Quy-caffy a cow-calf. N. 
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MaBBLE-ROTE, a repetition of a long 
round-about story, a rigmerole, or tale of a " 

tub. Exm.' 

RacCy rennet, or renning. N. 



RAU 

Hack; to rack or reck, to care: never rack you, 
never care. N. ' 

JRackless^ or Reckless^ careless, improvident. N. 

Radlings, windings of the wall. N. 

Rafe, or Raff, a low fellow ; riff-raff, the mob. 
Norf. 

Ragrcfwteringy playing at romps. Exm. 

Raid, or Rear, early. Keiit. 

Rait ; to rait timber, hemp, or flax, to put it into 
a pond or ditch, to water or season it. N. 

Rake; to rake a fire, to heap small coals on 
the fire, that it may burn all the night, practised 
in the North, where coals are cheap, a kitchen 
fire being rarely suffered to go out. N. 

Rame, to reach. N. 

Rand I/, riotous, obstreperous, disorderly. N. 

Ranish, ravenous. Exm. 

Rap, to exchange or swop. N. 

Rash; rash corn, com so dry in the straw that 
it falls out with handling. N. 

Rasps, raspberries. N. 

Rat died, spotted. N. 

Rathe, early, soon. Exm. Leet rather, a little 
sooner. Why do you up so rathe ? why do 
you rise so early ? In Kent the words raid 
and rear are used in the same sense, i^ee 
Raid and Rear. 

Rather of the rathercst, meat underdone. Norf. 

Rank, to scratch ; a rank with a pin, a scratch 
or Take with a pin. 



REN 

Ratming, reaching any thing aukwardly. N. 

Ready ; to ready the hair, to comb it. N. 

Readying'Comby a wide-toothed comb. N. 

Ream; to ream, ta stretch. £xm. 

Ream-penny, (i. e. Rome-penny) Peter-pence, He 
reckons up his ream-pennies ; that is, he tells 
all his faults. N. 

Rear (corruptly pronounced tare), early, . soon.- 
Meat under roasted, boiled,- or broiled, is said 
to be rear or rare, from being taken too soon 
ojff the fire. See Raid and Rathsi Kent. 

Rearty right ; rearting, L e. righting/ mending. Ex. 

Rearing, mocking, by repeating another's word:? 
with disdain, or the like. Exim 

Reckling, an unhealthy child, pig, or latmb^ th^ 
nestling, or smaller bird in a nest. N^ 

Reckans, hooks to hang pots on. N^ 

Redd, to untangle, or separate. S^ 

Red-shanks, arsmart. N. 

Reek, to wear away, to waste ; his sickness reekar 
him.^ N. 

Reek, smoke ; reeking hot N. 

Reem, to cry aloud, or bewail oneself. N. 

Ree^tyi rancid. N. Vulgarly pronounced in the" 
South rusty^ as rusty bacon. 

Reefing, preparing washed linen for ironing. N. 

Rejumble, to ferment; it rejumbles on my sto- 
mach. Line. 

Remble, to move or remove. Line. 

Rennishf furious, passionate. N.- 



RIP 

Jl^tnder; id separate, disperse; alsb to ihdt 
down. To render siiet. N, 

Itenty, well shaped, a term used in speaking 
of horses or cows. N. 

Revl; to reul, to be i'tide brimruly; a reuling 
lad, a rude lad. N. 

Reusty, unruly, restive ; also rancidity in bacon. 
N. 

Reward^ or good reward^ a ruddy countenance. N. 

RexeUf rushes. Exm. 

Rexeuj Rixon, or Wr^xen^ to infect, as with the 
small pox, itch, or any other infectious disor- 
der. Kent; 

Rey} to rey oneself, to dress or array oneself. 
Exm; 

Riddle^ ah oblong kind of sieve, used to cfean 
com ; so called because it rids it of the soil or 
dirt. 

Riddle-cakes, thidk sour oaten cakes^ ivhich differ 
little from that which is called hStnd-Koven* 
bread, having but little leaven,- and being 
kneeded stiffer. N. 

Ride^ a little stream. Hampsfa. 

Aift, to belch. N. 

Riggen, the ridge of a house. N. 

Riggilty a ram with one stone. N. 

Rine ; to rine, to touch or feel. N. 

Ripp&Ti a higgler, pedder, dorsser, or badger. $. 

fiipple; to ripple flax, to wipe off the seed ves- 
sels. N. 
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Ripping one up, telling him all his faults. £xiirr 

Rising y yeast, barm gx)od. S. 

Rittling, wheazing (qiuisi rattling.) Ex. 

Rive, to render tear; to rive all a dawdsy to 

tear all to rag's. N. 
Rockled, rash and forward, in children. N, - 
Roil^ or Rowley to perplex, or fatigue. S. 
Rooky, misty. N. Perhaps from roke, smoke^ 
Roop, a hoarseness. Nr 
Ropes, guts. N. 
Rossil, rosin. 
Rosil, or Rosilly-soil, land between sand and 

clay, neither light nor heavy. Ess. 
Rougkhigs, or Rowings, aftermaths. S. 
Roundshaving, severe chiding. Exm. 
Rowty, over rauk or strong, spoken of com or 

grass. N^ 
Rowt; to rowt or rawt, to lowe like an ox or 

cow. N. 
Jtucki a wrinkle or plait. All in a ruck ; your 

g;owa sits all in a ruck. N. . 

Ruck, to squat or shrink down. N. 
Ruckses, spit-stands or racks. N. 
Rud, or Ruddle, a red oker, used to mark sheqpr. 

N. and S. 
Rue, to sift. W. 
Rumbustious, obstreperous. Staff. 

\umple, a large debt, contracted by little and 

little. 'Twill come to a rumple^, or breaking, 

at last. Somer. 
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Runches !3ind liuhchballSf carlock,* when dried and 

withered. N; 
jRwnnelly pollard-wood, from running up a-pace. N. 
RuzBi to extol or comniend highly. N. 
jRa/tU; ye ; by your l^ave, stand handsomely ; as, 

Rynt you, witch, quoth Besse Locket to her 

mother. Ghesh; Prdt; 
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SaCKLESS; itinocent; faultless. N. Front 
the Saxon noun^ saCj saca^ a cause, strife, suit, 
quarrel, &c. and the preposition leas^ without. 

Siidy heavy, particularly applied to bread, as Coni« 
trary to light. N. 

Saghe, a saw. N. 

Saimei or Smme^ goose-grease, lard, or any othet 
kind of fat. S. * 

Sallis, hog s-lard. GlouC. 

Samk, to skim; samm the pot, skim the pot N. 

» 

Samme; to samme milk, to curdle it. N. 
Sammodithu] tell me how you do. Norf. ^ 
Sanded, short-sighted. N. 
Sang is% indeed it is. N. . 
Sarky a shirt. N. 

Sary-many an expression of pity. N^ 
Saugh and Sauf, sallow. N. . 

Saunter i to saunter about. Some derive thid 

H 2 
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' from sans terre^ a person without house 6r 
home ; or saincte terre^ the holy land, because, 
in the time of the crusades, many vagabonds 
went sauntering from place to place, upon pre- 
tence of having taken, or intending to take, the 
cross. 

Saur-pool^ a stinking puddle. N. 

Say of it^ taste it. S. From the French word, 
essayer. 

Scadding of PeaSf a custom in the North, of boil- 
ing the common grey-peas in the shell, and 
eating them with butter and salt, first shelling 
them ; a bean, shell and all, is put into one of 
the pea-pods; whosoever gets this bean is to 
be first married. 

Seaddkj that will not abide touching; spoken of 
young horses that fly out. In Kent, scaddle 
means thievish, rapacious. Dogs,, apt to steal 
or snatch any thing that comes in- their way^ 
are there said to be scaddle. 

Scambled^ defeated in an intent. W. 

Soqfey wild ; a seafe lad, a wild yo^ith. N. 

Scarre, a cliff, or bare rock on the dry fond. N. 
From the Saxon carrej cautes; hence Scar- 
borough. Pot-scars, pot-shreds, or broken 
pieces of pots. 

Scode^ to scatter. Comw. 

Scopperloitf a tim^ of idleness or relaxation, play- 
time. S. 

SS^ore^ tiie core of an apple. Gkmc. 
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Scors€f or Scoace^ to exchange. Exm. 
Scrpt^ an herniapI)irodite, used of men and ani- 
mals. N. . 
ScrogSj blackthorn^ N. 
Scrooby-grasSy scurvy^grass. N. 
Scroop^ to make a- noise from, friction ; the jack 

scroops. W. 
Scrowg'dy crowded. Middlesex. We are so 

scroug'd and squeeg'd. See Squeeg'd. * 

Scrtfle, couch-grass. W. 
ScumfisKdy smother'd. N. 
Seame of Com^ eight bushels, or a quarter. S. 
Seame^of Wood, a horse-load. S. 
Sear^ dry, opposed to green; spoken only of 

-wood or the parts of plants. S. ^ 
SeaveSy rushes ; seavy-ground, ground orei^rown 

with ru;$hes. N.. 
8ean^ a kind of net;. probably a contraction of 

sagena. Lincoln. 
fSeeingrglasSy a mirrofj or looking-gliiss. N. 
ISeel, or Seal^ time or season ; it is a fine seel for 
you to con^e at ! spoken ironically to persona 
coming too late. What seel of day is it ? What 
time of day is it ? Ess. 
SeeTf several, divers ; they are gone seer ways, thpy 

are gone several w?iys. N. 
Sel, self. N. ' 

Selty chance; it is but a selt whether he comes * 

or not Chesh. 
^emant, slender. "SS* 
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SemanzBy glue or mortan N. 

Semmit, limber. N. < • 

Seuy since ; sensine, since that time. N. 

Senjy, sign, likelihood, appearance. N. 

Serve f to impregnate; the cow is served. Berks. 

jSktter \ to setter, to cut the dew-lap of an ox ot 
cow,' into which helleboraster, called setter- 
wort, being put, an issue is made for ill hu- 
mours tQ vent themselves. N. 

Seugh^ or Soughy a wet ditch; also ar subterra- 
neous vault or channel, cut through a hill, to 
drain a niine. N. 

SeWy or Zue ; the cow be a-zue, the cow is dry, 
or yields no milk. W. 

Sew; to go sew, to go dry; spoken of a cow. S. 

Sewenty or Suent,. even, regular, all alike. £xm. 

Shafmariy Shafmet^ or Shajtmenty the measure of 
the fist, with the thumb set up. N. From the 
Saxon, scepft mundy semipes. 

Shaky to peel ; perhaps to Shell Also to slide 

^ down, as the side/)f a bank. N. 

Shan^ sbamefacedness, basbfulness. Line, 

Sha7i)dy, wild. N. 

Shard, a gap or notch ; this knife has a great 
shard. Glouc. 

Sharkingy or Sherking^ an eager desire to cheat 
or ftefrand another. £xm. v * 

Shave, a coppice, or little wood. Kent. 

Shawley a shovel to winnow withal. S. Perhaps 
a contraction of shovel. 
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JSMaWj a small wood, or shave. Kent. 

Sk$alj to separate, mostly used of milk. To sheal 

milk is to curdle it, to separate the parts of it 

N. 
Shear ^ to reap ; to shear wheat, oats, barley, &c. 

N. 
Sheaty a young hog. S. In Essex called a shote. 
Shed, difference ; no shed, no difference between 

things ; from to shead. Lane, to distinguish ; ab 

A. S. sceadan, to distinguish, disjoin, divide, or 

sever. 
SheenstradSy spatterdashes. Exm. 
Sheld, party-coloured, flecked, or speckled. 

Thence sheld-drake and sheld-fowl. S. 
Shelvings, additional tops to the sides of a cart, 

or waggon. N. 
Shide, a ptec.e split off (spoken of wood^; a 'cleft 

shide. Glouc^ 
ShimpeTy to shine. S. 
Shippeuy a cow-house ; ab A. S. scypene, stabu- 

lum, bovile, a stable, an ox-stall. 
jS%«W-Ja«rf, a band. N. 
Shoard; to take a sboard, to drink a cup too 

much. Exm. 
Shock, to spunge ; to shock a dinner, to spunge 

a dinner. Norf, 
Shoo^ she. N, , * 

ShoodSj oat-hulls. N. . 
fShooly a shovel. Exm. 
Shaort; to sboort, to shift for ia living. Exrp, 
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JShot'Jiagan^ or Come again^ the bast's pot. 
Inhere the guests have drank above a sbUi 
^orth of ale. Perb. : - 

Shotts, a species of small trout. Comw. 

Shawelj a blind for a cow'§ eyes, made of wood. S. 

Shramdy chilled ; I am shram'd to death, I am 
dead with cold. W. 

Shroodingf trimming up, or lopping trees. Grouc^ 

Shuck J the husk of a walnut, or shell of .a bean. S. 

Shuggy-shew^ a swing. N 

Shufiy to save. S. 

Shuppicky a hay-fork, or two-grained fork. Glouc. 

SthheridgCy the banns of matrimony. 

SiVdy a-kin ; po sole sib'd, nothing a-kin : iiQ 
fnore sib*d than sieve and riddle, that grew 
both in a wood together. Chesb. Pro v. Syhy or 
s^hhe is an ancient Saxon word, signifi^ing kin- 
dred, alliance, affinity. 

Sicky a small stream, or rill. N. 

Sickerly^ surely ; k Lat. secure,. 

Sidda^ peas or vegetables that boil soft; these 
peas; will sidds^. (jrlouc. 

Side^ long ; my coat is very side ; i. e. very long. 
Also proud, steep. From the Saxon, side^ sid, 
or the Danish, nde^ signifying long. 

Sidiupy a small box, containing about half ^ bushel 
of seed corn, worn by the sowers* See^JSqppeL 

Sidy^ surly, moody. »• 

Sigy urine, chambierlye. S 

Sikcy a li|tle rivulet ; ab A. S, sick^ sulcus, a fur- 
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^ j>.^pt)W ; Yel potius sulcus, aquariusv Lacuna, IL 
'**' Utria, elix, a water furrow, a gutter. N. Somuer. 

/SCXr^, such: sike a thing, such a thiug. N. Var« 
Dial. 

iStfe; to sile down, to fall to the bottom, or sub* 
side. N. aud Liocoln. 

Sile^ filthy because it usually siles or subsides to 
the bottom. 

SM (of a door) threshold, called also groundsill, 
in divers counties, 

SiUs (of a waggon) the shafts, the same a$ thills^ 

' N. 

Simps(ni, grounsell. Ess. 

^m, a great fat woman. Exm. 

Size of Breads atid Cue of Bread. Cambridge. 
The one signifying half, the other one-fourth 
part of a halfpenny loaf, cue being Q. the ab- 
breviation of a quarter, and size comes from 
scindoy I cut. 

Sizeljfy nice, proud, coy. Exm. 

Sizzingy yeast. S. 

Skathj loss» harm, wyong, prejudice. Derb. One 
doth the skath, and another hath the scorn. Ab 

7 

A. S. Sttedan. 
SkeeU ^ cx>]\oQk. N. 
Skeekngj ism isle or bay of a bam. S. 
Skellerdf warped, cast, become crooked. Derb» 
Skelping, full;^ bursting, "very large ; also a heartjf 

beating. 
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Skid ; to skid a wheel, to prevent its turning iii 

' going down a steep hill, to drag it. Kent. > 

Skiddeffy or Skiddey-cock^ a water-rail. W. ^ ' • ^ 

Skime^ to look asquint, to glee. N. 

Skipj or Skepy a" basket; a bee-skep, a bee-hive. S. 

Skotchy or Squotch^ a notch, 6r cut. Hence scotch'd 

• collops. Exm. ^. 

Skrow^ surly, dogged ; used mostly adverbially. 

Skiff t (of the neck), the cuff or back of the i^eck. 

N. 
Slaby the outside plank of a piece of thnber when 

sawn into boards. It is a word of general use, 

N. 
Slaiffe^ a shallow dish, almost a trencher. N. 
SHake^ very small coals. N. 
Siant; to slampne, to beat or cuff one strenuously, 
- to push violently. He slam'd to the door. N. 
SktpCy slippery ; slape-yale, rich, soft, or smootl) 

ale. N. • 

Slappel^ a piece, part, or porlion. S. 
Slaty ov Slate; to slat on, to dash against, or cast 

on any thing : to slate the dog at anyone. N. 
Sleak; to sleak out the tongue, to put it out by 

way of scorn. N. 
Sleeky small pit coal. 7\) sleek or slacks to quench 

or allay the fire, or one's thirst. N. 
SleecAy to dip or take up water. See Keech. N. 
SHdderingr or Slitherings slipping. N. , ^ 
Slim^ wicked, mischievous, perverse ; . from tlie 
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•Ckraiaiif schlim* It is a word generally used 
in the same sense with sfy. Slim also signifies 
idender-bodied, and thinly clothed. N. 

JSUve; to slive, to sneak. Lincolnsh^; k Dan. 
sliever^ serpo ; Teut scldeiffen, humi trahere : 
hmc & Lincolnsh. a sliver ly fellow, vir subdolus, 
▼afer, dissimulator, Teterator. Sliveuy idle, 
lazy. N. , , 

Slocketf to pilfer; used when a servant conyeys 
any thing privately out of the house. Berk^. 

Sickened, slockened, q. slackened, choaked. Van 
Dial. ; as, the fire is choaked by throwing water 
upon it. N. * 

Slot; to slot a door, to shut it hastily, or in a pas^ 
sion. Lincolnsh. 

Slote; the slote of a ladder or gate, the flat step 
or bar. N. 

SlotteVy nastiness. £xm. 

Sloughy a husk. It is pronounced sluffe. N. 

Sludge, mud. N. 

Slump; to slump, to slip, or fall plum down in 
any wet or dirty place. N. In the South the 
word flump is used in the same sense. 

Smartle ; to smartle away, to waste away. N. 

Snudy^ or Smithy, a smith's shop ;. whence mir 
dyknoom. Var. Dial. 

Smittle; to smittle, to infect; from the old Saxon 
smittan, and Dutch ^e^^^, {to ^pot or infect} 

, whence our word smut. N. 

^fmittieish^ infectious. N. 
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S^nopple^ brittle ; as, smopple wood, sinopple pie- 
crust, i. e. short and crisp* N. 

Snacky or Spunk, a dried fungus, used as tiadier. 
Glouc. ' To go snacks^ or snack it^ to go shares^ 
or partake. 

Skagy a snail. S^ 

Smpe ; to snape or sneap, to check ; as, children 

. easily sneaped ; herbs and fruit sneaped with 
cold weather. It is a general word U3ed all 
over England. 

Snaste; the snaste, the burnt wick or snuff of a 
candle. N. 

Snathe, or Snare; to snathe or snare, .to prune 
trees, to cut off the bougbsof ash or other tim- 
ber trees, of which this word is used, ^s prune 
is of fruit trees, N. A snathe, the handle of 
a scythe. S. 

Sneck : sneck the door, latch the door. The sneck 

or snecket of the door is, according to Skinner^ 

the string which draws up the latch, to open 

the door ; perhaps from the Dutch word snap^^ 

pen, to snatch ; because, when the door is to be 

opened, it is generally done with a snatch or 

jerk. N. 

Snee; to snee or. snie, to abound or swarm ; he 
snies with lice, he swarms with lice. N. 

Snever, slender. N. A suever-spawty a slendei^ 
stripling. N. * . 

Snig, a species of eel. ETants. 

Snite^ to wipe; suite your nose, i. e. wipe youf 
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nose ; k schneutzen^ Belg. snutteny snotteuy nares 
emungere ; Dan. snyder, emunge ; k snot sub- 
stantivo, to wipe off the snot N. 

Snithe^ cutting or piercing ; a snithe wind, a cut- 
ting wind ; from the German word schneideny to 
cut. N. 

Snock'Snirlf cord tangled or kinked. N. 

Snod and snogy neat, handsome ; as, snogly geared, 
handsomely dressed. N. Snog-mdltj smooth, 
wdth few combs. 

Snoupy a blow on the head. Glouc. 

Snucky to smell. Norf. 

SnurleSy nostrils. N. ' 

Sny, a number or quantity. N. 

Soy or Sotty a tub with two ears, to carry on a 
stang. N. See Stang. 

Sock, or Plough'socky a plough-share. N. 

Sody a turf. N. 

Sodsy a canvas pack-saddle stuffed with straw. N. 

Softnety a foolish fellow. N. 

Soil; to soil milk, to cleanse it ; rather to sile it, 
to cause it to subside ; to strain it. Vide Sile. 
The word soil is also used for purging or cleans- 
ing the stomachs of horses ; green corn^ or 
vetchei^ being often given to horses standing in 
the stable, to soil them. 

Soily or Sile-dish, a straining or cleansing dish. N. 

SolleVy or Solar , an upper chamber or loft ; from 
the Latin, solarium. S. 

Soncyy lu^ky, fortunate* N. 
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Soale^ or Sowle, any thing eaten with bread. N. 

Soan^ the evening; a-soon, at even. W. 

Soss^ or Sess^ a mucky puddle. Hence se^s-pool; 

N. ' 
Sosse-br angle y a slatternly lazy wench. S. 
Sought a drain. N. ^ 

Souse^ the ear ; most properly that of a hog, from 

its being frequently pickled or soused. N. 
Sowings^ or Sewings, oatmeal flummery. N. 
Sowle; to sowle one by the ears. Lincolnsh. To 

pull by the ears, as dogs pull swine ; also to 

tumble one's clothes, to pull or rumple one 

about. £xm. ' . 

JSpackt, docile, ingenious ; a spackt lad or wench. 

The same as Pat, in the East Riding of York«- 

shire. 
Spalls^ chips ; also things cast in one's teeth. £xm. 
Spancely a rope to tie a cow's hinder legs. N. 
Spane; to spane a child, to wean it. N. 
SpaVy to bolt, bar, pin, or shut a door ; ab A. S. 

f^parran, obdere, claudere. This word is also 

used in Norfolk, where they say, spar the door, 

an emis he come; i, e. shut the door, lest he 

come in. 
Spare^ slow. £xni. 
Sparkeyy or Sparkled, spotted, sprinkled ; a sparkey 

cow ; he sparkled the weiter all over- me. 
Spawt, or Spowt, a youth. N. 
Sparre ; to sparre, spier, or spurre^ to ask, enquire, 

cry at the market : ab A. S. Sprian, to search 
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Dut by the track, or trace^ of enquire, or make 
diligent search. 

Speer, the chimney-post. Chesh. Rear'd against 
the speer, standing up against the chimney-post,. 

Spelder^ to spell. N. 

iS)t^2rn;i^y a boarded partition. Exm. 

SpiciS^ raisins, plums, figs^ and such like fruit 
Yorksh. Spice, k species. Spice-pudding, plum- 
pudding. 

Spick and span neiVj every part new. S. Some 
derive this from a spear, the head of which was 
vulgarly called the spike, the handle or staff, 
the span ; so that spick and span new, was bqth 
head and stafl^ that is, the whole weapon, new. 

SpeenCy or Spene, a cow-pass. Kent. . 

Spilly a spill of money, a sum. N. 

Spinky a chafiBnch. N. 

Spolty wood, grown brittle through dryness. The 
rafters of the church of piorwich are said to be 
spolt. Norf. 

Spragy lively, active. 

Sprei/y spruce, ingenious. Exm. 

Spudlee; to spudlee, to stir, or spread a thing 
abroad. Exm. 

Spurk ; to spurk up, to spring, shoot, or rise up 

briskly. S. 
Spurkity a peg. Suff. 
SpurringSy banns of marriage. N. 
Spur-wajfy a bridle-way through any ground, a 

passage for a horse by right of custom. S. 
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Squaki to throw a stick as at a cock. W. 

Squaty to bruise Or make flat by letting fall * ac^ 
tive. S. 

Squatted, splashed ^ith itiire or dirt. Kent 

Sqtieeg'dy squeezed. Middlesex. 

Squelstringy sultry, sweltering. Exm. 

Sqmrmy to wriggle and twist about briskly^ after 
the manner of an eel ; ii is usually spoken of 
that fish. S. 

StaddlCy a mark or impression made on. any thing 
by somewhat lying upon it ; so scars or mafkcr 
of the smalt-pox are called staddfei. Also the 
bottom of a corn mow or hay-stack is called 
the staddle. N. 

Stadle ; to stadle a wood { i. e^ in cutting a wood; 
to leave at certain distances a su£Scient number' 
of young plants to replenish it, Norf. 

Staffe ; a staflfe of cocks, a pair of cocks. S. 

Stale, ahurdle* N. 

Stam-woody the roots of trees, stubbed up. S. 

Stangy a wooden bar ; ab A. S. Stang. This> 
word is still used in some Colleges in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; to sitang scholars inL 
Christmas-time being to cause them to ride on 
a colt-staff, or pole, for missing of chapel. It 
is used likewise in the East Riding of York- 
shire, for the fourth part of an acre, a rood. 

Stanky a dam, or bank to stop water. S. - 

Stan^^^f iron bars that divide a window. N. 
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Stark J stiff, or strongly; a^^ si^rk mad, statk 

nougbt; C. j^roin the G^rm^a ^^ont,; strong. 
Starky^tiS, weary; ab A. S^ sterCf Hrace; rigidoli^ 
durug; Belg. & Dan,#*ercA;; Teut. ^forcA, vali- 
dus, robustuSf finnus. Vide Skinner, 

Starlcjf, dry, sbrivelled up: my shoes are*: all 
starky, (or starkled) owing to theii' being zet 
before the live when wet. GIouc. • ' • • 

Start, a long handle of any thing; a- tailj as it 
signifies in Low Dutch; so a red-start is ^ 
bird with a red tail; 

Stmo% set N. From the Saxqn ^dw, a place ; 
originally from statio and statuo. Hence, I sup- 
pose, stowing of goods in the hold of a ship, cAr 
in a store-housi?, ^*. 

Stea, or Steick^ or Steke the Dture, shut the doOr. 
k Teut. & Belg. stecken^ steken, to thrust, or 
put, to stake. N. . • 

Steady is generally used for a place ; as^ it lies in 
such a stead, i. e. in such a place: whereas 
elsewhere only in stead, is made use of for ^ 
place, or in the room of. 

Sieal; the steal of any thing, the handle. S. 

Stee, a ladder. In the Saxon, ^^e^Aer is a stair, 
gradus scale, perchance from^ee. 

Ste0hopping, playing the bobby-horse. £xm. 

Steem ; to steem a thing, to bespeak a thing. N* 

Steg, a gander. N. 

Steveling, blundering or stumbling in waUq|pig. 

N. 
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StewarMtf^ like a good housewife. 

SMjftmy or Stean^ an earthen pot like a jar. £xni« 

Sttf€y obstinate, inflexible, stiffs from the old 

Saxon. A stife quean, a lusty quean ; stife 

bread, strong bread, made with beans and 

peas, &c. which makes it of a strong smell and 

taste. N. 
^ Stile; to stile, or stilee, to iron clothes. £xm. 
Stimey, dim-sighted. N. 
StirrupSj a kind of buskins. £xm. 
Stithe^ strong) stiff; ab A. S. Stidhj stiff, hard, 

severe, violent, great strong : stithe cheesy 

strong cheese. 
Stit^^ an anvil, from the aforesaid Stidh; for 

what is harder than an Miril ? 
StiveUf sternness ; perhaps from stiffe; 
Stock's-billf geranium Robertianum. N. 
Stoodf cropt ; sheep are said to be stood, whose 

ears are cropt, and men who wear their hair 

very short. N. 
Stofy^ dirty, disorderly; a stoly house, a clut- 
tered or disorderly house. 
Stam, the instrument used to keep the malt in 

the vat. N. 
Stocks^ a collection of sheaves of com, being ten, 

set np together, and covered by two. N. Called 

also thrave. -See Throve. 
Stoop, or Stowp, a post fastened into ihe earth ; 
4|pDm the Latin ^/i^. N. 
' iSfof, a young bullock or steer ; a young horse, in 
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Chaucer : ab A. S. Stod, or ^^ki^ a stalKod, 
also a war-horse, a steed. N. 
Sloud, a young colt in a stud. W. 
• Staundf q. Standi a wooden vessel to put small 
beer in ; also a portion of time, a small stiMmd. 

N.&S; . 

Stover J fodder for cattle, or any food, except 

grain. Norf. 
Stowk, qi Stalk, the bsindle of a pail^ also a shock 

of twelve sheaves. N, . , 

■ 

StowleSj the bottoms or trucks of trees, grubbed 

up and left. GlouC; 
Stawre^ a round of a ladder, a hedge-stake : als6 

the staves i^ the side of a wain, in which the 
. eve-rings are falfcued, though the large and 

flat ones are called slates. N: 
Straftj angered, angrily. Norf; ^ 
Strdnmuery a great lie. Exm. 
Strandyi restive, passionate, spoken Of chtfdren; 
' such they call strandy-mires. N. The word 

randy is sometimes used in much the same 

sense in the South, and is partictriarly applied 

to a restive or frolicksome horse. 
Strange ; I's strange at you, I wonder at you; IS, 
Strigy the foot-stalk of any fruit. S. The dtrig 

of a cherry. 
iSfnA:^, four pecks, or a bushel; a strike of com. N. 

StroakingSi milking after the calf has suckled^ 

Exm. '^^ 

Stroil, strength and a^lity. £xm. 
^ 12 



Stroopi the gullet Norf. 

Stroopj to bawl out, or cry aloud ; from straop^ 
the gullet. 

Strtmt, the tail or rump ; ab A. S. steort^ stert ; 
!^g, stert ^ steert; Tent stertZy cauda: vel'i 
Belg. stront; Fr. & Gr. estron; Ital. stroma^ 
stercus, per metooym.. adjuncti. Skinner. 

StrushinSj oris ; from destruction, I supposed We 
U8e the word $trushion for destruction ; it lies 
in the way of strushion, i. eA\x a likelihood of 
being destroyed. N. 

jS/ry, to spoil or destroy. Norf. 

Stuh:^ good stub, a large sum of money* Exm. 

Stutmingy an apple-pie or pasty. S/ 

St^net^ a posnet^ or skillets 4|lt 

Stully a luncheon ; a great piece of bread, cheese, 
or other victuals. 8. 

Stunty stubborn, fierce, angry, lancoln. ab A. S. 
stwifa, ituntf stultus, fatous^ fort^ quia stulti 
prceferoces sunt ; vel k verbo, to stand f ut resty^ 
^ restanda, n>etaphor^ ab eqois contumacibus 
ffumpt^. Skinner. 

Sture, a steer ; also a dust raised. £xm. 

Sturkj a young bullock or heifer. N. ; ab A. S. 
stffrky buculus k. 

jSfwrA'^w, to grow, thrive. J^/^rorfrfea^ is the same, N. 

Sturr^, inflexible, sturdy, stiff. S. 

Stuty a gnat. W. 

Sudded; the meadows are sudded, i.e, covered 
with drift sand left by the floods. W. 
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Sufflngy sobbing. Exm. 

JSugy sug-y . a word used to call pigs to eat their 

wash. Norf. 
Sun-cdUey a dainty. Suff. . 
Sunk, a canvas pack-saddle, stuflfed with straw. 

N. ^. 

Suppings^ broth, &c. ; spoen-uteat. N, 
Swad^ siliqua, a cod ; a pease-swad-: nsed me^ 

taphorically for one that is slender; a mere 

swad. N. 
Swctchej a tally, that which is fixed to cloth sent 

to dye, of which the owner keeps the other 

part N. 
.Sw(U€j windy, cold, bleak. N. 
Swale, or Sweat, tb singe or burn; ^«,;to dweal a 

hog; a sweal'd'cat, a cat wbo^e hair or 6ir is 

singed fff, by sleeping in the Mhes. . JSweal is 

also sometimes applied to. a candle that drozea 

aud melts, called in Middlesex, j^an«^» Ab. 

A. S. swiElan, to MiKile, or set oa fire ; |p burn. 

N. andS. 
Swang^ a fresh piece of green ^wartb, lying in a 

bottom, among arable or bfu^jTefei laad; adool. 

N. 
Swcfpe^ the handle of a pump. Norf, 
Swarthy the fetch, or ghost, of a dying man; per- 
haps from the A. S, sweart, black, .daik^tpale, 

wan. Cumb. 
Swarthy grass just cut to be made up into hay, C. 
Stpatchf a sample. N. 
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Swathcj calm! N. 

JSwathe-bank, a swarth of new-mown grass or 

corn. N. 
Swatter^ to scatter or waste ; he swattered away 

all his money. N. 
Swtttie ; to swattle away, to waste. 
Sweamishj i. e. Squeamish^ used for modest. N. 
Swebf or Swelty to swoon. N. 
Swillf a keeler to wash in, standing on three feet 

Also to guzzle, or drink greedily. N. 
Swilker^ or Swelker^ to make a noise, like watejr 

shaken in a barrel. N. 
Swilker oetj to dash over. N. •' ^^ 

SwUlet^ growing turf, set on fire for manuring the 

land. Exm. 
SwiUiugSy hog's-meat. N. 
Swine-kidl^ or Swine-crue^ a hogstye. 'ifp- 
StvingCj to singe/ N. 
Swipper, nimble, quick ; ab A. S. swippte^ craHTty, 

subtle, cunning, sly, wily^l^ 
StvitheTy to throw down forcibly. N* 
tSwizzeny to singe. N, 

Sworle, to snari like a dog. 8. > 

Syker^ such ; syker-UkCy such like. N» 
Syle^ or Sihy to pour or run; the pot siles oveir, 

the pot boils oyer. N. He siled a gallon of ale 

dawn his throat, he poured a gallon of ale 

down his throat. 
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TaB; the tab of a shoe, the latchet of a shoe. N. 

Also children s hanging sleeves. '/^ 

Taheruj a cellar ; k Ljit. tabema. 
Tacking-end^ shoemaker s end. 
Tagge^ a sheep of the first year. Suss. 
Tail-ends^ the refuse of wheat or other com, not 

saleable in the market, but kept by fanners 

for their own consumption. Glouc. 
Take-tO'w; to take-to-i^, to attack any one, 

either with blows, words, or law. W. 
Tallet^ (i. e. top-loft) a hay-loft. Exm. 
Ta^nbastey or Tanbase^ scuffling, struggling^. Exm. 
T^ng, to Ming. Tang alsdObignifies a sting. N. 
^Tanj^/^m^, slatternly. N. 
TantU^ to walk feebly, to todole, or toddle. Lin-» 

colnsh. 
TarUreUsj idle unsettled people, who will not fix 

to any employment. N. 
Tapley, or Tapely, early in the morning. Exm. ' 
Tam^ a lake, or meer-pool. N. 
Taste; to taste, i.e. to smell, in the North ; in* 
- deed, there is a very great affinity between the 

two sisnses. It is not uncommon, in the Soptb, 

to hear a man desire another to let him taste 
.«. his snuff. 
T^trill^ a cunping rogue. N. 
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Tassel^ a silly fellow. N. 

Tatchy^ touchy, peevish. W. 

Tatter^ cross, peevish ; old mistress is tedioud 
tatter. Kent. 

TauMi to swoon. N. 

T(we^ to rage. Lincoln. ; ^ Belg. Tolben^ Teppen^ 
Daven; Teut. Toveuy liirere. Sick people are 
said to tave with their hands, when they catch 
at any thing, or to wave their haiHls when they 
want the use of reason. N. 

5f^ati7, a whip. N. 

^Team, or Teein^ to pour out, to ladfe out of 
Cfne vessel into ^B|||ther: perhaps <^At>m the 
Danish word, tommevj to draw,' 16^ draw out 
or empty; but tommef conc^ps ftomtom, empty. 

...«:.• ^ ••■ ; 

f^eaT/^iUy brtml^l, m much as caa MPi^qiV! ia. 

In the old Saxon it signifies fruj^ul, abundant, 

J^lentiful. ' 
Teaming'timej time of bringing forth. 
Veastet, or Tester, the head^piece or canopy of the 

bed ; also a vulgar t^rm for 9^ sixp^ntiy piece, 

all over !13tigtand. 
Techy ^ (i. e, Touchy) peevisfc, cross, apt to be 
- angr^.'-S. • • • .^ ' ' " 

Ted J or Tet^ to be ordered or permitted to do a 
JMttg ; as, I ^ go home, t. e, | s^m to go h(yme, 

Ted, to spread abroad the new-rcqt* *gtas3, !• 
make it iftto hajr, (Ji 
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Teen^ angry. N. ' From the Saxon tyfianj to pro- 
voke, stir^ anger, or enrage. 

Teety, fretful, fractious. N. 

Teezle, a kind of thistle, used in the cloth mm« 
nufactory. To teezle wool, to pulljt asunder 
with the fingers. N. . 

Vem9e, a small sMR^e; from the French tmniM^ 
Ital. tamisof whence comes the word Temse- 
hnad^ i. -e. bread, the meal of which has been 
made fine by temsnig or sifting out tbe bran. 
N. 

Tent, to tend or look to. Var. Dial. " I'll tent 
tbe^> quoth Woodi» If I cannot rule n^ 
daughter, I'Jl rule my good." Cbesh. Prov. 
Also, to prevent. 

Terra, a turf. £xm. 

Terme; %b teevee, to irtraggle and tumble to get 
free. Exm. 

jfS?Mie9, (from tea4s) breasts. Exm. 

3fW; to tew, to pull or tow; also to work' 
hard. N. 

Tewfet, a lapwing. N. 

Tewley, poorly, weakly, tenderly. See Toofy. W. 

Thadk, thatch ; a -thacker, a thatcher. N> 

ThaT'-cakea, the same with bannocks. N* See 
Mafmocks. 

Tharky ; very tharky, very dark. S. 

Tham, guts prepared tt recdve puddings. Lmc^i 
nb A; S, dearm; Belg« damif dermf Taut, dmrn^ 
4Mmh intestuMSt 
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arafeaAr, to thatch. N. 

Theaty firm, close, staunch; spoken of barrels 

when they do not run. N. 
Theave^ an ewe of the first year. Ess. 
Thehes^ or ThapeSy gooseberries. Norf. 
Thetv^d, towardly. N. 
Theky Thefckee^ or Thecka; ihis, in the Western 

dialect, is generally, not always, used for that^ 

when it is a pronoun demonstrative, but never 
. when it is a pronoun relative, or conjunction; 

in which case, that^ or thate is the word used. 

£xm. . 

(Thible, or TTdvel, a stidk to stir a po^Mdso a 

dibble or setting stick. . 
Thill-horse^ the shaft-horse. N. 
Thin-drink, small beer. S. 
Thir; to thir, thear, der, dear, or dere, ^f^ighteu^ 

hurt, or strike dead. Ex. 
Thirl, to bore a h61e, to ^riU. Lincoln. From the- 

Anglo-Saxon, dJiryl^ dhyrd^ ep trance; dhirhm^ 

Belg. drillen, to perforate,, 
Tho, then, at that time. Exm. 
UTioMsh, slothful, slu^sh. ISovi, 
Thole, to brook or endure. Derb. Thole a while; 
' L e. stay a while. Chauc^r has tholefi for suf 

fered. Ab A. S. Tholian^ of the ipame sigui* 

fication. 
TTione, TAoj^, thawn, diipp, moist N. 
Tkrave, a shock of corn, containing twe.nty-fpu|i^ 

sheaves ; ab A. S. threaf^ ^ ks^dfvH, ^ buadle, 
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or bottle. N. To thrave^ to urge. Lincolnsh. 
Ab A. S. thraviany ulcere. 

Tkreapf or Threapen, to blame, rebuke, reprove, 
or chide; ab A. S. threapan^ threapiauy of the 
san»e siguification. To threap kindness vpon 
one^ is used in another sense. To threap is also 
to urge or press : it is no threaping ware ; i e. 
ware so bad as to require a person to be 
urged, pressed, or persuaded to purchase it. 
N. & S. Also to persist in slaying a thhig. 
X>umb. ^ 

-Thrippa, to beat. Chesh. Ill thrippa thee, M 
beat or cudgel thee. 

Throngs very throngs busily employed. N. 

Throddeuj to grow, thrive, encrease. N. , 

Thr&pphy to throttle or strangle. Also the wind- 
pipe. Var. Dial. Yorksh. 

Throstle^ a thrush. N. 

Thrmcyto turn, as turners do; ab A. S. TTirawdny 
which, among various signifkiations, means to 
turn and wind. N. 

yarw^, a table-tomb. Gumb. Also through, K 

Thruntyy healthy, hardy. N. 

Thrutchy for thrust Chesh. Maxfield measure^ 
heap and thrutpK. ProF. 

Thu'mping, great, huge ; a thumping boy, a large 
child. Exm. and different counties. 

Thwitey to wittle, cut, make white by cutting. He 
hath thwitten a mill-post into a pudding-prick, 
Prov, 
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Tickings setting up turves to dry, in order to pre- 
pare them for fuel. W. 

Tickky uncertain ; tickle weather, tmc^tani wea* 
ther. N. 

Twfer, Tidd&Ty or Titter , soon, qnicker, earlier, 
first, or earliest ; from Tide. Vide Astite. Tider 
up, caw, let him that ia \xp first, call the others. 

Tifte, to turn, to stir, to disorder any ffai^ by 

tumbling in it ; so standing cord, or high grass, 

when trodden down, is said to be tifled. N. 
7%kel a dog. N. > v 

Till, to. N. T* ; r 

^imoTQuSy used by the Yidgar ilk .ti^. Novtb^ to 

signify foriotis or passionate. . > : - 
ZW, to shut or fence ; tine tbe door, daiut tKe 

door: ab A. S. /ym»^' to ]iiclo06t, f(990e, hedge, 

or teen. 
Tine; to tine, or tind a camUe, to li^a oaudla 

in a fire, Heiiee tinder. Dev. 
Ting; to ting, to chide severiely, Exm. 
Ting-tang, ti»e Uttle bell of a c^db. N: 
dipper dy dressed unhaudscMia^Iy. 
.3%^, puny, little. It is u!siually joined wiih Utfle 

as an augmentative; sta tbfey say, a. little tiny 
. tiiii^ 

Tij9, or T%^ a ram. N# 
2F¥/, a horse. N. » 

Tite; a tite, a feuntaia df water, or rather a 

small run or rill of water, dam'd across fojr 
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the convenience of catchsag ^ater for family 

uses. Glouc. 
Tde; to tple, to entice. Vide Mr, Lock. Berks. 
Toll'bary a turnpike. - N. 
Toll-nook, a corner of the marketplace vrhere the 

toil used to.be taken. N. 
Tome, a hair line for fishing. Gumb. 
ToortoOy used absolutely for very well, or good. N. 
Toohfy tender, sickly; a tooly man or woman* 

Hanipsb. 
Toom^ oat. 'Fume, empty ; a toom purse makes a 

bleit (i..e. bashful) merchant ; evidently derived 
.. from the Danish word Tom^ empty. 
Toorcan, to wonder or muse on what one means 

to do. N. 
Tory a high rock, as Mam-tor^ a high rock in 

Derbyshire. N. 
TdtUy a slow, lazy person. Exm. 
To'tUngy slow, idle. £xm. 
Tovety or Tofiet, half a bushel. Kent. 
Tomriy a spinning-wheel. Exm. 
Towgher, a dower or dowry. Cumb. 
Towser, a coarse apron worn by maid servants in 

working. Devonsh. 
Toze; to toze, to pull abroad wool, &c. Perhaps 
• from towze. Exm, 
Toum^place, a farm-yard. Cornw. 
Toothy i peevish, crabbed. S. 
ToyU'ZOijdky a disorder in a cow's taiJ. W. ^ 
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Trailnnteli sLn iron iDstrument in the diimiley 
for hanging pots and kettles over the fire. 

Tranty, wise and forward above their age ; spoked 
of children. The same with Audfarand. 

Treafy peevisb, froward. S. 

Troant^ a foolish fellow, and sometimes a lazy 
loiterer: a tfnant. £xm. 

Trotuhher^ a husbandman, a day-Iubotirer. £xin« 

T^oUy-bagSy tripe. Cumb. 

TroutSy curds taken off the whey when il?is;boiIiid ; 
a rustic word. In some placesr they are cailett 
trotters. N. , . . .i: ' * 

Trousing; trousing a hedge or faggfM; tfiauniDg^ 
off the superjfluous branches. Warw; 

3rrw&, aslut. Exm. • - 

TruUy to bowl with a cricket-ball. Keat. 

Turn ; to turn wool, to mix wool of divers co- 
lours. N. 

Tumulsy heaps; he has tuinuls of money. Comw'. 

Tushy the wing of a ploughshare. Glouc. 

TtissUy a struggle; we had a tussle for it. N. & S. 

Twiddle^ a pimple. Suff. 

TwillyO, spool, from quill. In the South they call 
it winding of quills, because anciently, I sup- 
pose, they wound the yarn upon quills for the 
weavers, though now they use reeds; or. else 
reeds were called quills, as, in Latin, calami; 
for quills, or shafts of birds feathers, are now 
called calamiy because they are employed for 
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the same use of writings which, of old, reeds 
only were, and to this day are^ in some parts 
of the world* The word pen^ now used for the 
instrument we write with, is no other than th^ 
Latin pennay whftfa signifies thej|uiUy or hard 
feather of any bird, and is a very proper word 
for it, because our pens are noW made of such 
quills, which, as I said, were fonsj^iiy made of 
reeds. ^ 

TreenwarCy earthen vessels. 

Twam^ to swoon. N. 

Twirter^ a year old sheep. Cumb. 

Twitter^ to tremble; k Teut. Tittem^ tremere, 
both from the sound .produced. This is a word 
of general use. My heart twitters; I am all in 
a twitter. To twitter thread or yam, is to spin 
it uneven; generally used also in this sense. 

l^ye-top^ a garland. N. 

TyU'Shard^ a fragment of a tile. Norf. 
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VaN^ a fan or machine for winnowing conK 

Glouc. 
Vangy to take or receive ; from famgen^ Germain. 

Exm. To vang^ to stand sponsor for a child. 

JBxm. 
VauMt^oof^ the garret SuflT. 
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U'iack, U-blockt &c^ » christmas-Uock. $ee 
Yu-batch. N. , ^ . 

Veakingy fretfulpess, peeviilme^. Exd). 

ydlmgj ploaghing up the turf or upper «iiiFfac0 of 
tbe groimd|^to lay in heap^^D burn. S. 

Viggwg. See Poteei 

Vinerous, bq|idi,4e please. N. ^ 

Fsi^nie^, ffmiD^ mouldy. ISxip. 

T^tti^y, a scolding-bout. Exm. 

Vit; to vit, to dress meat Exm. 

F«%, decent, handsome, well, Exm* jRfeatljr 
dressed. 

F&c*, or Fliek, a blow with ft «kiek. I ged utl^« 

, vlick. W. .. 

j^TmA^r, number. Exm. - » 

Uimtridj ^stride, astridlands. N. 

I7n, him; Itolduo. W.; particularly, HAiiip$bJre, 
where every thing is maticuliae, except E b^rar 
cat, which is always called she. 

Unbeevy impatient. N. 

Unbethowt, reflected, remembered. 

Ungaiuy aukward, clumsy. N. & V. 

Unkard, aukward. 

Unkidj lonely. 

Unknown; an unknown man, one who does good 
secretly.- N. 

Unleedf or C/^i^dF^ a tgeneial name for any crawl- 
ing, venomows creature, as a toad, &c. It is 
sometimes ascribed to man, and then it de- 
motes a sly, wicked fellow, tbat» ia a iaaaner. 
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. fci^eeps to do mischi^ fce very pest of sociiety. 

See Mr. Nicholson's OtUatogue. 
iTrithf etheriogs, or wio^ings of hedges. S. 
Voketfy moist. Exin. 
Voor^ a furrow. Exttl. 
Vore] forth; to dtsiw vort, to t\fril dtffe with sL 

fault. Exm. 
Vorereerty forthright^ without dnflhaiMipectioti. 

Exm. ^ 

Vore-daysy or Voarday^^ late in the day. Exm. 
C^^e/, in perfection. Exm. 
Upbraidy to rise in ttie stomach. N. My dinner 

upbraids.' 
Uphowdy to warrant. N. 
Upzettingy a gossipping, or christening feast; 

Exm; 
Urchiuy a hedge-hog. N. 
UrCy udder. 
Urledy to be stinted in their growth; said of 

such as do not grow.. Hence an urling is ifi 

the North, a little dwarfish person. In the 

South sudh persons are called knurles. 
VulUstatedi See Full-stated. Exm. 
Vungy received. 
Vurdiuy a farthing. Exm. 
Vur-vorcy far-forth. Exm. 
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WaD^ black-lead, Cumbi, Jt also. means a 
tieigbfijipirkood, as such and such pjiaces lie 
in the same wad or beat. 

Worist heart t woe is me ! N. 

Jfrakef the feast of the dedication of the parish 

church. N. 
Wakker^ easily awakened. N. 
Walch^ insipid, fresh, waterish. In the South we 

say wallowishj meaning somewhat nauseous. 
WalkeVy a* fuller ; a walk-miJ^ a fulling mill : k 

Belg. walchevy fuUo ; hoc k verb. Belg. walcheti ; 

ItaL giAolcare^ pannos premere, calcare ; Teut. 

at'a/cAm,"pannum polire; all probably from the 

Latin calcare. Skinner. 
Wall; he lies by the wall ; spoken of a person 

dead but not buri^. Norf. and Suflf. 
Walling^ i. e. boiling ; it is now in frequent use 

among the salt-boilers at Northwych, Nampt- 

wych, &c. Perhaps the same as toaJlopping; 

whence in some boroughs, persons who boil a 

pot there are called pot-walloppers, and entitled 

to vote- for representatives in parliament. 
Wallopings a slatternly manner. N. 
Wally^ .to cocker or indulge. ]>( 
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tf^dlti to totter, pf l^ei^diie way, to overthrow; 

m 

from the old Saxoa uueltany to tumble or roll ; 

Inrhence our welteriiq|l iH blooil: or rather from 

the Saxon wealtiauy to reel or stagger.' N- 
tFiawAlfe, wessik. N. ' 

TVdngery^ flabby. Exiti. x r, % 

Wang-toothy th^ jaw- tooth; ab Ai %*, IVmig^ 

wongy the jaw ; wone todhj or TBLJbM'mpng'^odhi 

the canine tooth. ' ^ . 

tVanklej limber^ flaccid'^ ticklish^ fickl^ waTeringi 

N. 
Want J a mole. N. and V. FrOra the Saxon wand* 
Wanti-tumpy or Onti-tumpy a mole-hill. Glouc. 
FFop, a bundle of straw. N. 
Wapper'd, restless or fatigued ; spokai of a sick 

person. GlotiC. *• 
W^ap^, a wasp. Var; Dial. 
WaVy worse ; war and war^ worse and trorscif Var/ 

DiaL 
iVarchi or Wark^ to ache, to work ; iib A. S, wark^ 

pain, also a work^ 
Ware ; tb ware one's money, to bestow it well^ 

to lay it out in ware. N. 
Warisht, that hath conquered any disease or 

difficulty^ and is secure against the future;} 

also well-stored or furnished. N. 
tVartsonj the stomach. Cumb. 
Warky a pain. N. 

Warpy to lay eggs* a heti warps or warys. N. 
Wary, to curse. Lane. Ab A. S.tvarianj wmgcmi 

K2 
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to execrate or curse' * To wmry is also to lay an 

egg. N. .^- ' 
Worth, a water-ford. Worthy in the old Saxon, 

signifies the shore. 
Warsteadf used in that sense ; q. Waterstead. 
Wasset-mmh a scare-crow. Wilts. 
WoshammUhe, a blab. Exm. 
TFo^Airetfit, .ftommery. Exm. 
Waste, a consumption. N. 
Wa's me! woe is me ! Var. Dial. 
Wfitchet, wet shod, wet in the feet. Oxf. 
Wattles, hurdles ; also the lowest part of a cock's 

comb. N. • 

Watsaily a drinking song, sung on twelfth-day 

eve, throwing toast to the apple-trees, in order 

to have a fruitful year, 'sii^hich seems to be a 

relic of the heathen sacrifice to Pomona. Was- 
sail. Exm. 
fFaw§-A/wg-, barking ; probably from the sound. N. 
Wanghistj faintish. N. 
Way 'bit (or rather a tvee-bit), a little piece; a 

mile and a wee-bit, or way-bit. Yorksh. Wee 

is Scotch for little. 
Way-breadj plantain ; from the Saxon wieg-brade, 

so called, because growing every where in 

streets and ways. N. 
Waze, a small round cushion, put under, or on 

the crown of the hat, to carry hannels or 

g€gzins upon. Cumb. 
Weaky^moisL N. 
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Wealk, a wilk, a shell-fish, called chochlea ma> 

rina. 
Wear, to lay out money with another in drink. IS. 
Wear; to wear the pot, to cool it. N. 
Weai, to weat the head, to look it for lic^, N. 
Wea-worth you, woe betide you. N» ^ . 
Wee, little. N. 
Weekey, paoist. N. 
fF^e?, well. N, 
TTi^e^, or JT^V^, nimble, gwift. N* Used also in 

that sen^ in the South. 
Weir, or Waar, sea-wrack, or alga-^marina. Nor- 

thumb. From the old Saxon waar. Th^ 

Thanet-men, according to Somuer, call it loore 

or wqore. 
Weir, or Ware, a pool of water or pond. S. 
Welk, to dry. N. Mown grass in drying for hay 

is said to welk. To wilt, for wither, spoken of 

green herbs or flowers, is a general word# 
Wellaneer! alas! N. 
Well-^i'day ! alas ! Various. 
Welling (of whey); it is heating it iscalding hot, 
, to take oft' the curds. S. Welling, or walling, 
- is old English for boiling. 
Welly, almost, nearly, N, 
Welter; to welter, to waddle, to go aside, or 

heavily, as women with child, or fat persons ; 

from the old Saxon wealtian, to reel or s^ta^er; 

or else from the Saxon weltan, to tumble or 

roll ; whence welteriri]g in blood, IS. , 
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Wem^ a small blemish^ hole, or decay, (especially 

in cloth. Ess. 
Wemi the womb, or belly. N. . 

Wendy to go. N. 
Wennely a yjoung beast, ox, bull, or C6w* 

Ess&^uff. 
' Wents, the teasels^ or fuller's thistles, when worn 

out. Glouc. 
Wentedy grown acid, spoken of wort. Norf. 
Westjfy dizzy, giddy. N. 
Wetherlyy with rage and violence. £xm« 
Whan^Sy leather thongs. N. 
IFAee/,> a whirlpool. Lane. Trom the Saxop tr^^/^ 

a vortex of waterier whirlpool. N. 
WhappeVy any thing large; a thumper. C. 
JVhapple-wayy a bridle- way, or road whjere only 

a horse can pass. S. * 
Wharrey crab apples, or verjuice; as sour as 

wharre. Chesh. v 

Wheadtfy long, tedious ;. a whe^dy mile, a milq 

seemingly of an extri^ordinary length. Shropsh. 
Wheaniy or Wheenty near at hand, close, so that no 

wind can enter it. Al^o very handsome and 

' ' ■ • 

convenient for one; as, it lies wheem for me. 
Chesh. From the old Saxon gectcemCy grate7 

fuH acceptable, pleasant, fit. 
WheamoWy nimble; lam very wheamow, quoth 
J the old woman^ when she stept into the niiddlQ 

of tHe bittlin. Derb. J^rov. 
yniecy Whiy or Wheyy an heifer; the piJy wor^ 
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used in the East Rkjing of Yorkshire in that 

sense. 
Wheen-caty a queeD-cat, or female cat Queen, in 

Saxon, was used to signify the female; ex.g". 

Queen fugoU a queen fowl, or hen, 
JVAeedeny a simple person. W, 
Whelm, half of a hollow tree, laid under a gate- 

way, to form a passage for water. A kind of 

substitute for an arch. Norf. & Suff. 
Wheint, queint, fine; a wheint lad,, a fine lad; 

used ironically* Chesh. Van Dial. Also cun^ 

ning, subtle. 
Wherret,^ great blow; perhaps a back^handed 

stroke, called also a whisterpoop. £xm. See 

Wbisterpoop. 
Wherrited, teased ; q. ferreted. N* 
Whewt^ to whistle. N. 
Which, quick, lively. N. 
Whichet for Whacket, or Quittee far QuQttee, an 

equivalent; quid pra quo. Kent, 
Whifflers, men who make way for the cort>ora* 

tion of Norwich, by flourishing tb^r towards* 

Norf. 
Whins, furze. .N. 
Whinner-Tieb, a meagre, thin-faced man, with a 

sh^arp nose ; perhaps froip some bird that fe^d^t 

op is bred among whins. N. 
Whinnering, neighing. Cumb. 
Whinnock, or Kit, a pail to carry milk in, Nt 
Whirkenedf choak^, strangled, Nt 
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Whirl'hmky a chum that turns round. Derb. 

Whirl'te-woOy butter-milk, from being made in a 
whirl-bouk. Dcrb. 

Whisket^ a basket, skuttle, or shallow ped. N. 

Whisterclistei'f a stroke or blow under the ear. 
Devonsh. 

Whisterpoopj a back-handed blow. See Wherret. 
£xm. 

WhitCy to requite ; as, God white you, God re-? 
quite you: Chesb. Var. Dial. 

White for quite ; quite, per apheeresin, pro requite. 

White, to blame; you lean all the white off your- 
self, you remove all the blame from yourself, 
• See Wite. 

White-nib, a rook. Yorksh. 

Whithering, a s^udden great sound. N. 

Whittle, a knife. N. * 

Whittle, a double blanket, worn by the West 
country wopien^ over their shoulders, like a 
cloak. W. 

Whikvitch, (white witch) a pretended conjuror, 
whose power depends on his learning, and no^ 
from a contract with the devil. £xm. 

Whiz, to hiss like hot iron in water. N. 

Whizzle, to get any thing away slily. N. 

Whoave, to cover or whelm over, "Chesh. We 
will not kill, but whoave. Prov. Spoken of a 
pig or fowl that they have overwhelmed with 
some vessel in readiness to kill. Ab A. S. 
Hwolf, Hwalf, a covering, or canopy; y^rl^t 
Jlwalfian, camerare, fornicare. N, 
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WJt^op' Whocty an iaterjection, marking great sur- 
prize. N. 
Whooky to shake. Chesfa. He whook't at every 

joint. 
Whotjeeamby what d'ye call him. Exm. 
Who-whiskiny a whole great drinking pot; who 

being the Cheshire dialect for whole, and a 

whisking signifying a black pot. 
Whotty hot. £xm. 

Why-vorSj or For ivhy-vore, wherefore. 
Why-calf y a female, or cow-calf. Cumb. 
Wicker^ to neigh, or whinny. Hampsh. Also a 

method of castrating a ram, by enclosing his 

testicle within a slit stick. Glouc. 
Widdle, to fret. N. 
JViegh, or Waagh^ a lever, a wedge; ab A. S. 

WagCy pondus, massa, libra. , 
Wiggefy strong:, a clear pitch'd wigger fellow. N. 
JVikeSy or Wikers {pi the mouth) corners of the 

mouth. N. 
Willern, peevish, wilful; from the Saxon Weller^ 

willing. 

Willow-henchy a share of a husband s estate, en- 
joyed by widows in Sussex, over and above 
their jointure.. 

Wimme; to wimme, to winnow. S. 

Win^ or Wind-berry f a bilb.erry or whortleberry. 
N. 

JVind-row; to wind-row, to rake the mown grass 
jpto rows, called wijad-rows. Norf. & Suff, 
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Winltfj quietly. 

Winnyedy frighted. Glouc, 

Wiskit. See WkUket. N. 

Withy J a willow tree. Glouc, 

Wite, to blame ; ab A. S. poena, fnukta. q, sup- 
plidum. Chaucer useth the word jfor blame. 

Wizen d^ dried, withered. N.. 

Wizzeuy to wither. N. 

Wizile, to get any thijiig away sWy. N^ 

fFbarfm^/, a coarse hairy stuff, made of Icelaad 
wool, and brought from thence by our seameq 
to Norfolk and Suffolk. . 

Woe worth thee! Woe heti^ l^e / ' execrations^ 
N. • ^ 

Wogh, ^ wall. Lane, Ab A, S. wag, wall ; else- 
where in the North, wogh is used for wool, by 
a change of the dialect. 

Wommely an auger; perhaps a corrupt pronun- 
ciation of wimble. N. 

Wonney or Wun, to dwell, to h^^unt or frequent; 
as where wun you ? where dwell you ? Ab A. S, ' 
ivunian, gewunian, habitare, man ere; Belg. «?oo- 
Tten; Teut. wonen, woJmen; habitare, morari, 
Hsec ab A. S. wunianj geumnicm. Assuescere, 
q. d. ubi soles aut frequentas ?. 

WoodcocJc'Soily ground that hath a soil pnder the 
turf, that looks of a woodcock colour^ $ind is 
not good. S. 

Woodsere, decayed, or hollow pollards ; also the 
month or season for felling wood. Ess. &^ Suff. 
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Woodwants, holes in a post or piece of timber. 

q. di places wanting wood. 
IFop, a wasp. Exm. 
JVorch^acco, work-brittle. Chesh. Very dili- 

gent, earnest, or intent on one's work. Var. 

Dial. 
Worried, choaked. Worran, in the ancient Saxon, 

signifies to destroy, in which sense we still say, 

a dog worries sheep. 
WouTidy, very great. S. 
Wraxlingj wrestling. £:^nk 
Wreaselj a weasel. N. 
Wright, a carpenter, the only word in use in the 

East Riding of Yorkshire, for that trade. 
WringU'Stveas, bents, called also windle-straws, 
JVunsome, smart, trimly dressed, lively^ joyous. 

N. 
Wrong, crooked ; a wrong man or woman. Nor£ 
JVjfte^ to blame. See Wite. 



Y. 



YaAPPINOj crying in despair, lamenting; 

applied to chickens lamenting the absence of 

their parent hen. N. 
YaUmo heels, or Yallow hoys, guineas. Exm. 
yawe, pne; Yawce, once. Var. Dial. 
Yff'T^f covetous^ desirous, eager; also nimble, 
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ready» fit, ticklish. N. It is used also in the 
South. Chaucer uses it for ready, quick ; as 
does also Shakespeare, ia the Tempest. jSpoken 
of grass or pasture, it is fresh, green, &c. 

Yaspen^ or Yeepsen^ as much of any thing as can 
be taken up in both hands joined together; a 
double handful. S. 

yia/e, or Yeatj a gate. N. 

Yaudf a horse, a jade. N. 

Yeady head. Exm. 

Yeander^ yonder. Vac DiaU 

Yeardly, (valde,) very; yearcjly much, yeardly 
great ^ L e. very great. 

Yearnings the liquor of the rennet used in pro- 
ducing curd. N. 

Yeather^ a flexible twig, ujsed for biading hedges, 

Yeavelmg, evenings Exm; 

Yed, Edward. Derb. ; 

Yeendevj or Eender, the forenoon, Derb, 

YeeSy eyes. Exm. 

Yeevil, a dung-fork. Bxm/ 

Yellow belly^ a person born in the Fens of Lin- 
colnshire. L, 

Yelts, -young sows, who h^ve not had pigs. N. 
See Galts^ 

Yeoj an ewe. Exm. 

Yes^, an earth- worpi, p^rticularfy those called 
dew-wornjs. 
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Yerringi'noi^y ; perhaps jarring. Exm. 

Yethardj Kdward. Derb. 

YetUng^ a small iron boiler, ' N. 

Yets^ oats. Northumb. 

Yewdf or Yod^ went. Yewing^ going. Ab A. S. 
Eode^ ivit, iter fecit, concessit, he went; Chaucer, 
yedy yeden^ yode^ dodem sensu. Spencer also, 
in his Fairy Queen, lib. 1. c. 10- 

He that the blood-red billows, like a wall. 
On either side disparted with his rod. 
Till all his army dry-foot thro' them yod. 

Speaking of Moses. 

J 

Yewers^ embers, hot ashes. Exm. 

Fo/df-Wwg*, a yellow-hammer. N. 

Yolt^ a newt, or eft. Glouc. 

Yotedj or Whesed^ watered; the brewer's grains 
must be well yoted, or whesed, for the pigs. W. 

Yowl, to- cry, or howl. N. 

Yoofiy oven. Var. Dial. 

Youth; a fine old youth, a healthy old man. N. 

Yowfter, to fester. 

Yw, or Yule-tide, Christmas. N. 

Yu-^Hitch, Christmas-batch. Yu-block, yule-hlocle, 
yule-clog^ Christmas-block. Yu-gamSy Christ- 
mas-games; ab A. S. Geliul; Dan. Juledag^ the 
day of the nativity of Christ. This, perhaps, • 
from the Latin and Hebrew jubilum. N. In , 



farm-housefs^ tli€ sefrvsints lay by a lai^e knotty 
block, for their Christmas-fire, and, during the 
time it lasts, they are entitled^ by custom, to 
ale at their meals* N. 
Yuck^ Line, to itch^ perhaps from the Scotch 
or from the t>utch, jeucken, joocJcen; German/ 
jeucken^ or jucketii 



z. 



ZaT£, soh. ciouc. 

Zennet, a week, a sev'night. Exm. 

Zess^ a pile of sieves in a barn. Exfti^ 

ZeWj a sow* Exm. 

Zetcnteen, seventeen. Exm. 

Zigg, urine. Exm. 

Zinnila^ a son-in-law. Exm. 

« 

• Zive^ a scythe* Exm^ 
Zocky a blow ; I geed un a zock. VV. 
Zowerswopped^ ill-natur'd. Exm* 
Zowl, a plough. Exm. See Zull. 
Zuant, regularly sowed; the wheat inust be zowfi 
zuant. W. 
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LOCAL PROVERBS- 



ENGLAND. 



IN compliance with FtiUer^s arrangement^ I shall 
begin with those Proverbs which have reference to 
the whole kingdom ; many of these ^ I must observCy 
are by no means complimentary, but seem formed 
by foreigners from prejudice and misirform^tion* 

m 

VV HEN our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, , 

Then England beware a < . • ^* 
° ^ mishap, 

Alias 

Then let the clergyman look to his cap; 

This is supposed to be a kind of popish prophetical me** 
BBcey coiiied since the Reformation^ intimating, that the Virgin 
Mary» offended at the £nglibh nation, for abolishing the worship 
offered her before that event, waited for an opportunity of re- 
'▼ei^e, and when her day, the twenty-fifth of March, chanced 
to fall on the same day with Christ's resurrection, then she^ 
strengthened by her sou's assistance, would inflict some remark- 
able punishment on the kingdom. This conjunction it was cal- 
culated would happen in the year 1722; but we do not learn 
that any thing ensued in consequence thereof, either to the na* 
Holly or the caps or wigs of the clergy. 
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When Hempe is spun, 
England is undone. 

This was another popish prediction, edited before the de-' 
feat of the Armada. The word Hempe is formed of the letters 
H. E. M. P. E. the initials of Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth, and supposed to threaten^ that after the reigns of 
those princes, England would be lost, u e. conquered. Fuller re- 
marks, that to keep this saying in countenance, it may pretend 
to some truth ; for, on the death of Elizabeth, and accession of 
ISing James I. the kingdom, by its junction with Scotland, ^ook 
the title of Great Britain, by royal proclamation, and thereby 
the name of England was, in one sense, lost* Some interpreted 
this distich more litterally ; supposing it meant, that when ^1 the 
hemp in England was expended, there would be an end of our' 
naval force; which would indeed be fiict, if no more could be? 
procured. 

When the black fleet of Norway is corae and 

gone, ' - 

England build houses of lime and stone,- ' 
IPot after, wars you shall have none. 

This likewise seems to have a prophetic meaning, if one 
could but find it 6ut. Fuller supposes it alludes to the Spanish 
Armada, and quotes Sir Fran^ Bacon to prove Chat the sur^name 
of the King of Spam was Norway ; but, supposing it was, ncH 
thing b explained by it ; the number of wars in which England 
has been since engaged, as well civil as foreign, she^ that thb 
prophecy was dictated by a lying spirit. 

England is a ringing island. 

Fuller says it is so called by foreigners, as having more belb; 
ID number, greater in size,- and better tuned bells than .any othc^ 
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toiintry in Europe, Italynotexcepted; althoagh Note, tfie place 
^ere bells are said to h^ve been first invented and made, and 
whence they took their name, is in that country. Whether these 
assertions are strictly true, is a subject to be disciussed by the 
' Society of College Youths. 

When the sand feeds the clay, England cried 

well-a-day; 
But when the clay feeds the sand, it is merry 

with England^ 

' . The clay lands in England, are io those of a stody soil^ 
as five to one, and equally, or more fertile. If, from a wet 
season, the sandy lands succeed^ and the clay lands miss, only 
one fifth of the crop b produced that there would have been^ 
had the contrary happened : this, as the proverb expresses, is 
ti national misfortune* 

t 

I 

^ England were but a fling, 

Save for the crooked stick and the grey-goose 
wingk 

That is, England would be t)ut a lost land, or not tenable^ 
were it not for the bow and arrows; 

This was a saying m praise of archery, m which' the Englisk 
formerly excelled ; but the many battles gained by them since 
the invention of gunpowder, shew they are now as terrible to 
their enemies with the straight tube, as formerly with the crooked 
stick* 

England . is the paradise of women, hell of 
horses, aiid jiurgatory of servants* 

The liberty allowed to women id England, the portion as- 
signed by law to widows, out of their husband's goocb: and 

L 
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chattels^ and the poHteness with which all denominations of that 
sex are in general treated, join to establish the truth of this 
part of the proverb. 

The furious manner in which people ride on .the roac^ 
horsc-racingy hunting, the cruelties of postilUons, stage-coadH 
men, and carmen, with the absurd mutilations practised on 
that noble and useful animal, all but too much prove the truth 
of this part of the adage. But, that this country is the purga^ 
tory of servants I deny ; at least, if it ever was, it ii not so 
^t present ; I fear they are rather the cause of bringing many 
a master to that legal purgatory, a gaoL 

A Famine in England begins at the Hdrne^ 
mangen 

If oats fail, there is generally a bad crop of every other kind 
of grain throughout this kingdom: indeed; oatmeal makes a 
great part of the food of the poorer sort of people in the north* 

The king of Englandi is the king of devils. 

The German emperor is termed the king of kings, be-- 
.cause he has many princes under him; the king of Spain, 
the king of men, from the cheerful obedience shewn him by 
his subjects ; the king of France, the king of ^ asses, from the, 
patience of his people in bearing sdl the loads he is pleased to 
lay upon them^ but why the king of England is styled the 
king of devils> is not so apparent, unless on account of the con- 
stant jealousy Englishmen have of tlieir governors, and their apt- 
ness to take lire at even the legal exertions of prerogative. 

The English are the Frenchmen's apes. 

However true this might formerly have been» the case k\ 
M pDeaent quite altered ; ai^d we have. now,, in our turn, thei 
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honbur, if it is any, of dictating the mode to the French. It 
has moreover bfen observed^ that the English haye at all times 
been rather improvers of French . fashions, than mere servile 
imitators of them, as may be instanced in the article of ruf-* 
fles, which, though a Gallic invention, was much improved by 
the English addition of the shiiti 

I 

Long beards^ heartless ; paidted hoods, witless ; 
Gay coats, graceless ; make England thriftless. 

This satirical distich is said to have been made by the Scotch^ 
in the reign of King Ekiward II* when elated . with their vic'' 
tory at Stirling : it however serves to give us some insight into 
the dress of those times, shewing that the English then wore 
their beards, and hoods instead of caps ; these hoods. Fuller 
says, were stained with a kind of colour in a middle way be- 
tween dying and painting, whence painter-stainers have the^r 
name. That line which accuses the English of being heartless^ 
was confuted at the battles of Flodden Field, and Musslebo^ 
rough. As to the gracelessness of the gay coats, I fear the 
case is not at present much mended ; probably we' should not 
find much grace, of the kind here meant, among the beaux of 
the present generatTon* 

The English glutton* 

This is another foreign sarcasm, arising frMn the envy of 
^ose who are obliged to satisfy their appetite^ with soup-mai' 
gre, frogs, and roots, instead of roast beef, veal, pork, mutton, 
and lamb. It is confidently asserted by many accurate observers, 
that, widi respect to quantity, foreigners greatly exceed the 
English in the article Of eatmg, but that the English consume more 
amnud food* 
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English poke-pudding. 

A jocular appellatioja given by the Scotch to the Englislr^ 
alluding to that national dish, a plum-pudding. Poke signifies a 
1)ag ; so thai the sum and substance of the title is. an English 
bag-pudding. 

An English bug. 

« 

This is an Irish nick-name for an Englishman^ founded 
on the supposition that the English first brought bugs into 
Ireland. 

England is a little garden full of very sour weeds. 

I - « - 

This is said to have been an observation frequently in 
the mouth of Louis XIV. during the victorious Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's campaigns. 

He that England will win, 
Must with Ireland first begin. . 

Ireland furnishes England with a number of able men^ both 
soldiers and sailors, tod likewise beef, pork, butter, and other 
provisions,^ for victualling our fleets and foreign garrisons : if 
these supplies were cut off, by that country being in the hand* 
of an j^nemy, it would be extremely detrimental to England. 

In England a bushel of* March dust is worth a 
king's ransom. 

England consisting chiefly of clay lands, a dry March 
makes them bear great crops of com ; wherefore, if in that 
month the weather is so dry, iis to make the roads dusty, th^ 
kingdom will be benefited to the amount of a king'^ ransom. 
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idiichy according to the sum paid for King Richard I. to the 
Emperor of Germany, was one hmidred thousand pomids. 

England, a good land and a bad people. 

This; according to Fuller, is another French proverb^ 
no better founded than many of the preceding; and perhaps, 
like several of them, squinting a little at the reformation. 

The High Dutch pilgnms, when they beg, do 
sing; the Frenchmen whine and cry; the 
Spaniards c^rse, swear, and blaspheme; the 
Irish and English steal. 

This is a Spanish, proverb* and may possibly be founded 
ID truth: pilgrims, gypsies, and other vagabonds, not being 
very scrupulous obervers of the distinctions pf property. 

In settling an island, the first building erected by 
a Spaniard will be a church; by a Frenchman, 
a fort; by a Dutchman, a warehouse; and by 
an Englishman, an alehouse. 

This proverb was meant to shew the striking traits in 
the different national characters of the people here mention* 
ed : — those of the Spaniards are devotion and bigotry ; of the 
French, military arrangements ; of tlie Dutch, commerce \ aiicl 
the English, conviviality, 

John Bull, 

A name commonly used to signify an Englishman, from 
Bean Swiff s ludicrous History of Europe; wherein the people 
of Eoglaad are personified under that appellation ;' the sovereigns 
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of Austria, France, Spain, by those of 'Squire South, Loui# 
Baboon, and Strut; the Republic of Holland by the name of 
Nick Frog. 

Jack roast beef, 

A jocular name given by the French to Englishmen ; who^ 
as many of them suppose, cannot exist without roast beef, 
phim-puddiog, and punch ; which liquor they term contradict 
Hon, from being compounded of lemon, to make it sour, and 
sugar, to make it. sweet; water, to make it weak, and spirits^ 
^o niake it strong. 



BARKSHIRB. 

• ft . ■ I f ' 

The Ticar of Bi*ay vrill be vicar of Bray still. 

Fuller, in his quaint manner, thus explains this saying : — • 
f Bray^ village, well known in thb country, so called from the 
Bibroces, a kind of ancient Britons, inhabiting thereabout^. 
The vivacious vicar hereof, living under King Henry VIII. 
King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, was 
finst a papist, then a protesUnt, then a papist^ then a protests 
ant again. He had s^een some martyrs burnt (two miles o^ 
at Windsor^ and fomid this fire too hot for his tender cour 
science. This Vicar being taxed by. one for being a turn-coat 
and an unconstant changeling ; ^ not so/ said he, '* for I al- 
ways keep my principle, which is this, to live and die the Vicar 
of Bray/ Such are many, now-a-days, who, thbiigh they can^ ' 
not turn the wind, will turn their mills, and set them so, that 
wheresoever it bloweth, their grist shall certainly be grinded.^- 
The Vicar of Bray has since be,en modernized in a well-writteii 
song, wherein his versatility is brought down to latea^ tjiueSf 



r 
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The same story is often told as having happened to. the Vicar of 
firay, near Brayhead, in Ireland. 

He is a representative of Barkshire. ^ 

A vnlgar joke on any one afflicted with a cough^ which is 
hem termed barkings 

' • 



BEDFORDSHIRE, 

As plain as Danstahle road. 

At the time when this saying was first in use» the high 
roads of England were not what they are at (Mresent; so ftot of 
Dunstable^ being the great high road to the North, compared 
with the generality of roads^ was conspicuously fine and brpad* 

Down-right Dunstable. 

Said to express a plain, simple^ honest person, devoid of 
any turns or duplicity in their character. A comparison with 
the «traightness and openness of that road. 

As crooked as Crawley brook. 

This is a nameless birook arising about Woobum, running by 
Crawley, and. falling inunediately jnto the Ouse, a river much 
more remarkable than this brooki fbr its frequent turnings and 
windings; for in its course it runs over eighty miles, in a linear 
distance of only eighteen. 

The bailiff of Bedford is coming. 

The Ouse^ or Bedford river, is in Cambridgeshire called the 
Mliff of Bedford ; because, when swoIq with rain ia th^ winter 
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time, by ovieivfloiviiig, it carries x)ff the catlie, .&c. on the Isle 
of Ely and {adjacent low grounds ; so th^t this saying was a 
warning to drive off the cattle, &c. lest they should be disr 
trained by the bailiff of Bedford; t. f. the river Ouse, By 
(draining the fens^ thb bailiff's power has been superseded. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Buckinghamshire bread and beef. 

^ This county does not seem to have bieen particularly fa? 
mous for either bread or beef. Fuller says only, that the forr 
mer was' as fine, and the latter as fat, as in any other county. 
Probably this' was only written to give a rhyme to the follow? 
ing line; ' 

Here, if you beat a bush, 'tis odds you'll start 
a thief. 

Buckinghamshire was, in old times, quite a forest, and a harr 
*bour for thieves, till Leofstane, abbot of St. Alban-s, caused' 
them to be cut down. This proverb, from the expression^ 
^tis odds, seems hardly old enough to have any reference to 
that circumstance, as it is doubtful whether our ancestors were 
then sufficiently advanced in the science of gaming, to calculate 
odds. 

An old man who weds -a buxom young maiden, 
biddeth fair to become a freeman of Buck- 
ingham. 

In all likelihood, the fabricator of this proverb,' by a freet 
man of Buckingham, meant a cuckold ; an event, it must be 
confessed, under those circumstances, much within the chaptef 
.pf possibilities. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



Cambridgeshire oaks. 

Willows are so called, as a reflection on this county for 
its marshy soil, wh^re only those trees will grow ; this is how- 
ever not true .of the whole county. 

Cambridge requires all to be equal. 

Some interpret this to allude to the college coipmons, or 
mess, wh<»'e all pay alike; others suppose it expresses that 
among students of the sanxe. degree, ^unily and fortune give no 
'^Vperiority. - 

Cambridgashire camels. 

Tlie meaning of this proverb is very obscure. Fuller. 
I^ys a camel is. used proverbially, -to signify an aukward, ungain 
sviimal : scholars, long resident in college, are not^ famous for the 
^gracefulness of their address; probably it was from this the. 
gownsmen of Cambridge might be called camels, a term by no. 
means dishonorable, as proving they have attended to Euclid; 
more than to their dancing-masters. Some have supposed thid . 
term to have originated from the Fen-men, stalking through the 
marshes on their stilts, who then, by the apparent length of 
their legs, somewhat resemble the camel. Ray's supposition,* 
that " this nick-name was groundlessly ^Eistened on his coun* 
f rymen, because the first three letters are the same in CsUnbridge 
jm4 camel, seems to have very little reason to support it. 

4 

A hQi^tm horse, and a Cambridge master of arts^ 
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are a couple of creatures that will give way to 
nobody. 

This proverb. Fuller says, is found in a letter written to 
George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities, and is produced against 
the university of Cambridge, by Twine, an Oxford Antiquary. 
It undoubtedly conveys a reflection on th\e. politesse of the mas- 
ters of arts of that learned body ; but as this was written a 
long time ago, it is to be hq>ed that the more polished manneri 
pf the times^ have softened that ill-judged hauteur. 

An Henry sophister. 

tHiller,* and from him Ray, says, «'^ So are they called, 
who, after four years standing in the unfversity, stay themselves 
from commencing bachelors of arts, to render them (in some 
colleges) more capable of preferment,. Several reasons are as* 
Bigned for their name. 

" That tradition is senseless, and inconsistent with his 
prmcely magnificence, of such who fancy, that King Henry the 
Eighth, coming to Cambridge, stayed all the sophistera a year, 
who expected a year's grace should have been ghren unto 
them; more probable it is, because that king is commoidy 
conceived of great strength and stskture, that these Sophists Hen* 
riciani were elder and bigger than the other, The truth b 
this ; in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, after the destnic? 
tion of monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the university, 
(thanks be to Ood, more scared than hurt) stoo^ at a gaze 
what would become of her; hereupon many students stayed 
Ithemselves, two^ three, some four years, as who would see how 
tiieir degrees (before they took them) should be rewarded ^vA 
xaaintained.'' 

Twittle t wattle, drink up your posset-drink. 
This proverb, says Ray^ had its original ip Cambridge^ anil 
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I is aysafpe blown elsewhere. The meamng is ev^deiitly a repraof 
to any one who digresses from the subject on which he was 
speaking; and saying, in other words^ cease your nonsense, 
pid go on with what you.are about 



A Barnwell ague. 

The venereal disease. Barnwell is a village nefttCambridgey 
fiunous for the residence of the women of pleasure attending the 
^versity. 



C^HESHIRE. 

Cheshire, chief of men. 

The lion was here the statuary. This proverb was in all' 
Jikelihood made by a Cheshire-man^ and relates to some prl- 
jvilege of marching or fighting in the van, in the ancient bor* 
4er conflicts with the Welch. 

Better wed over the mixon than over the moor. 

It is better to take a wife bom near one's own dunghill; 
< j. e, house, than to marry a stranger from afar off. By mar- 
. lyk^'a neighbour^ the characters and qualities of the parties are 
better known to each other, than they can be wh^i a match takes 
place between a pair^ educated and living at a distance from 
each other. 

Iq Cheshire there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
and as many Davenports as dog's tails. 

The luunes of Lee and Davenport are extremely common in 
jtiiift cMDty; the former is^ however, variously sjpelt, a» Lec^ 
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are a couple of creatures that will give way to 
nobody. 

This proverb. Fuller says, is found in a letter written to 
George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities, and is produced against 
the university of Cambridge, by Twine, an Oxford Antiquary. 
It undoubtedly conveys a reflection on th\e. politesse of the mas- 
ters of arts of that learned body ; but as this was written a 
long time ago, it is to be hoped that the more polished manners 
pf the times^ have softened that ill-judged hauteur. 

An Henry sophister. 

tWler,' and from him Ray, says, .*" So am they called, 
who, after four years standing in the unTversity, stay themselves 
from commencing bachelors of arts, to render them (in some 
colleges) naore capable of preferment.. Several reasons are as* 
signed for their name. 

** That tradition is senseless, and inconsistent with his 
princely magnificence, of such who fancy, that King Henry the 
Eighth, coming to Cambridge, stayed all the sophbters a year, 
who expected a year's graee should have been given unto 
them; more probable it is, because that king is commoidy 
conceived of great strength and stskture, that these Sophists Hen* 
viciaoi were elder and bigger than the other. The truth b 
this; in the reign of King Henry the Eighth, after the destruc? 
tion of monasteries, leaming^was at a loss, and the oniversfty^ 
(thanks be to God, more scared than hurt) stoo^ at a gase 
what would become of her; hereupon many students stayed 
^themselves, two,, three, some four years, a» who would see how 
their degrees (before they took them) should be rewarded ^d 
maintained/' 

Twittle t wattle, drink up your possetrdrink. 
This j>roverb> says Ray^ had its ordinal iq CambridgCi voif 
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is apuroe blown elsewhere. Tlie meaning is evidently a wpt^oi 
. to any one who digresses from the subject on which he was 
speaking; and saying, in other words^ cease your nonsenae, 
tiad go on ynth what you.are about. 

A Barnwell ague. 

The venereal disease. Barnwell b a. village neat Cambridge, 
^ fiunous for ^e residence of the women of pleasure attending the 
diversity. 



CHESHIRE. 

Chesbire, chief of men. 

The Hon was here the statuary. This proverb was in all' 
likelihood made by a Qheshire-man, and relates to some prl- 
jvilege of marching or fighting in the van, in the ancient bor* 
,der conflicts with the Welch. 

Better wed over the mixon than over the moor. 

It is better to take a wife bom near one's own dunghill; 
i, e, house, than to marry a stranger from afar off. By mar- 
ryii^'a neighbour, the characters and qualities of the parties are 
belter known to each other, than they can be wbra a match takes 
place between a pair^ educated and living at a distance from 
each other. 

Jn Cheshire there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
and as many Davenports as dog's tails. 

The names of Lee and Davenport are extremely common in 
jtbis county; the former is, however, variously spelt, as Lec^ 
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When the daughter is stolen, shut Pepper gate. 

Pepper-gate was a postern^ on the east side of the city of 
Chester. The mayor of the city having his daughter stolen awty 
by a young man^ through that gate, whilst she was playing at 
ball with the other maidens, his worship, out of revenge, caused 
it to be closed up. A bad parody of, '* when the steed is stoleo, 
shut the stable^loor." 

To feed like a freeholder of Macclesfield, who 
has neither com nor hay at Michaelmas. 

To feied voraciously, like a half-starvfd mecham'c. Maccles- 
field, or Maxfield, is a small market town and borough in 
Cheshire, where there are many poor button-makers, who have 
neither hay or com all the year round. 

As fair as Lady Done. 

The Dones were a great family i^ Cheshire, living at UtkiiH 
ton, by the forest side. Cheshire nurses used to call their 
girls^ Lady Dones; and boys, EarU of perby. 

Maxfield measure, heap and thrutch (thrust.) 

The measures of the same denomination, in ^England, difier 
exceedingly, some bdng only filled level with the top of the 
measure, the protruding parts being struck off vfith a stick; 
this is called strike-measure. At some places the measure is 
filled as full as it will hold, heaped above the top; this i« 
called heap measure. That of Maxfield was of this kind. 

To scold like a wych-waller. 

. Thai' is, like a boiler of salt Wych-houses are salt hooseg, 
nnd wallers are boilers, from walling, boiling. A nawber of 
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By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

You shall know the Cornish men. 

These three words, says Fuller, are the dictionary of such 
surnames as are originally Cornish, and, though nouns in senses 
t may fitly term them prepositions. 



1 Tre i Tatown ^ 

2 Pol >8igmfieth< as head > 
3Pen\ /atop A 



Hence Tre-fiy, Tre-lawny, 

Tre-vannion, &c. 
Hence Pol-wheel. 
Hence Pen-tire Pen-rose^ 

Pen-kevil, &c. 



Some add to these a fourth inThoation, viz. Car, which sigiiifies a rock, 
as Car-mine, Car-zeu, &c» 

To give one a Cornish hug. 

A Cornish hug is a^ lock in the art of wrestlii^, peculiar 
to the Cornish men, who have always been famous for their skill 
in that manly exercise, which they still continue to practise. 

Hengston-down, well ywrought. 

Is worth London-town dear y bought. 

. Hengston-down was supposed not only to be extremely ric)i 
in tin, but also to have in its bowels Cornish diamonds, vulgarly 
«sdmated stiperior to those of India. In Fuller's time the tin 
|>egaa to fail here; having fiiUen^ as he terms it, to a scant* 
savii^ scarcity. As to the diamonds, no one has yet judged it 
worth hb while to dig for them. 

JHe is to he summoned before the mayor of 
Halgaver. 

This is a jocular and imaginary court, wherein men make 
loerriment to themselves, presenting such persons as g6 slovenly 
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The constable of Oppenshaw sets beggars in 
stocks at Manchester. 

Ray has not given the meaning of this proverb ; nor can I 
guess at it. 

Like the parson of Saddlewick, who can read 
in no book but his own. 

Saddlewick is said to be in Cheshire ; but no such parish or 
place is mentioned in the Magna Britannia^ or England^s Ga- 
zetter. 

She hath.been at London, to call a strea a straw, 
and a w^w a wall. 

^ This saying the common people of Cheshire use in scorn of 
Ihos^ who, having been at London, are ashamed to speak their 
PWB countiy dialect 

Go pipe at Pedley, there's a pescod feast. 

Some have it go pipe at Colston, '&c. It is spoken as a 
reproof to persons w!lb make* themselves' eKttfeinely busy in 
trifles or matters that no ways concern them. 

If thou bad'st the rent of Dee-mills, thoa would'st 
spend it. 

The city of Chester stands on the river Dee, where are many^ 
inills let at high rents. 

To lick it up like Lim hay. 

Um is a village on the river Mersey, that parts Cheshire and 
Lancashire. It is famous for its hay^ of which all sorts of cattle 
are extremely fond« 
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CORN^WALL. 

By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 

You shall know the Cornish men. 

These three words, says Fuller, are the dictionary of such 
Bumames as are originally Cornish, and, though nouns in seiuse^ 
I may fitly term them prepositions. 

fir Tre-vannion, &c. 
2 Pol >ngQi&eik< an head > Hence Pol-wbeel. 

SPeui J a top 3 "F^^k^-rX"'""""' 

Some add to these a fovrth inThoation, viz. Gar, ivhieh ugnifies a rock, 
as Car-mine, Car-zeu, &c» 

To give one a Cornish hug. 

A Combh h«g is a lock m the art of wrestling, peculiar 
to the Cornish men, who have always been famous for their skill 
in that manly exercise, which they still continue to practise. 

Hengston-down, well ywrought. 

Is worth London-town dear y bought. 

. Hengston-down was supposed not only to be extremely ricji 
in tin, but also to have in its bowels Cornish diamonds, vulgarly 
estimated superior to those of India. In Fuller's time the tin 
began to fail here; having fallen^ as he terms it, to a scant* 
saving scarcity. As to the diamonds, no one has yet judged it 
worth his while to dig for thoDn. 

He is to be summoned before the mayor of 
Halgaver. 

This is a jocular and imaginary court, wherein men make 
loerriment to themselves, presenting such persons as go slovenly 
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in, their attire, untrussed, ivantirig a spur, &c. ^here judgmeni 
in formal terms is given against them, and executed more to 
the scorn than the hurt of the petsofis. 

When Dud man and Ramhead meet. 

These are two headlands, well known to sailors : they zx€ 
near twenty miles asunder; whence this proverb is meant ta 
express an impossibility. Fuller observes that, nevertheless, these 
two points have since met together (though not in position), in 
possession of the same owner ; Sir Pierce Edgecombe enjoying 
one in his own right, and the other m right of iiis wife« 

TIjf devil will not come into CorawalF, for fear 
of being put into a pie- 

The people of Cornwall makef pics of almost every ihiog. 
eatable, as «iquab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard pie, mugetty-pie, &c/ 

He doth sail i ato Cornwall without a bark^ 

This is an Italian proverb, signifying that a man's wife ha9 
made him. one of the knigtts of the bull's feathcn The whole 
jest, if there be any, lying in lii.e similitude of the words Com- 
Svall, and comua, horns. 

Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Cornish language, the sense of 
which is, that truru consists of three streets, but a time tviU 
come when it shall be asked where Truru stood : on this he 
observes, that he trusts the men of tliat town. are too wise to 
mind this prediction, any more than another of the same kind, 
presaging evil to the town, because nij^ ru, which in English is 
woe, woe, is twice expressed in the Coniish name thereof; but, 
says he, let the men of Truru but practise the first syllable in ^e 
name of their town, . (meaning truth, i.e. integrity) and they 
inajbe safe and secure from all danger arismg from the seconds 
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The gallants of Foy. 

The inhabitants of Foy were, in the tiine of King Edward IV* 
fiulious for their privateers, and tlieir gallant behayiour at sea i 
Whence they obtained that denomination 
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If Skiddaw hath a cap, 



* Scuffel wots full well of that. 

These are two very high hills* dtae in this county, ahother id 
Anan-daie, in Scotland ; if the former b^ capped with clouds or 
foggy mistsi it will not be long before rain fidls on the other. 
It is spoken of such who may expect to sympathise in theur 
sufferings, by reason of the vicinity of their situation. 

Skiddaw^ Lauyellin and Casticand, 
Are the highest hills in all England. 

So sayi the Cumberland proverb ; the Yorkshire men makti 
jdearly the same claun in behalf of some of their hillsi in the 
following distich : 

Inglebordugh, Peiidle, and Penigent, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and 
Trent. 
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DERBYSHIRtr. 

■ 

He is driving his licgs over Swarston-biidge, 

This is a saying used in Derbyshire, when a man snores in hi» 
sleep. Swarston-bridge (or bridges, for there are seyeral of them 
one after another) is very long, and not very wide, which causes 
the hogs to be crowded togethei^ lO wli^k sittation they always 
make a loud granting noise. 

He comes from the Devil's A— s— b at PeaK, and 
a peak beyOnd. 

Said of persons whos6 bliift-place snd former residence are 
unknown. Hie BctA's A — s — e Is ft nattfral cavcrb, at Casfle- 
ton, called one of the wonders of the Pealc. 

Elden-hole wants fitting. 

A saying comeMtky MsA to great bMMiters, ^o vaunt they 
can do woodetfilii. fealli^ paiattog out to them ont l^orthy of 
their undertaking; that is, the filling up Elden-hole, a fissure in 
^kt eaifb, Tulgariy deemed bcVMilcrts. CtotUte, jAi ins descrip- 
tion of the Feidi, rdaft«» MMHie ^N^ttes* dfHUaapta «» iwasmre iH 
depth.' 
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To Denshire, i. e. to Devonshire land. 

This is to pafe the turf from off the surface, and to lay it 
in heaps and burn it; the ashes have been found greatly to eo- 



(D£VOKSHIItE< leS 

tiefa bftrreii tafid, hj iQe»is of the fixed Mi Inrfudi tbey toih 
tain. This, probably, was first practised in Devonshire, whence 
it derived its naiqe; it Is now }>ractned on aH barren spunev 
lands thron^out England, previous to plongfaing. Lands m 
prepared will bear two or three good Crops of com^aind mu^l 
then be laid down again, 

A Plymouth cloak. 

A bludgeon, walking-stick, or staff. As a lindsman {ri«< 
pares himself for a journey, by putting on his cloak^ so a ' 
sailor equips himself by cutting a stick otit of the first wood 
he comes to, the active service required of them on board 
never suffering them to encumber themselves with cloaks. Aa 
Plyniouth is chiefly inhabited by «ea-4^ring persons, this pro« 
verb was fathered on it» though, in fact, it as much belongs to 
Portsmouth^ 'Chatham, or any other sea-port* It mtist be re« 
taembered, that when (his proverb was first introduced^ what 
are now called great coats mere not m use* 

He may temove Mort*stoAe* 

A saying of aiiy one who is master of his wife. Mott-stone^ 
or More-stone,, is a huge rock that blocks up the entrance into 
Mort^s-bay, in this county, which there b a tradition cannot be 
removed, but by a man who is thoroughly master of tus wife* 

First hang, and draw^ 

Then hear the cause by Lidford law* 

Lidford Is a little and poon but ancient corporation, m this 
county, with very large privilegte^ where a court of stannariea 
was formerly kept. This provexb is supposed to allude to some 
absurd determination made by tlie Mayor and Court of tbia 
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corporation, who were formerly, in general, but mean and ilU- 
terate persons. . , 

Westcott, in his History of Devonshire, has preserved some 
droll verses on this town; which, as I do not remember to have 
seen in print, are here transcribed : 



I oft have hearc(^ of Lydford law. 

How in the morning they.hange and draw. 

And sit in Judgement after; 
At first I wondred at yt much. 
But since 1 fyhd the reasons such 

As yt deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on a hill, 
I tooke it for an old wyndmill. 

The vanes blowen off by weather i • 
To lye therein one night, 'tis gnesl^ 
Twere better, to be st«n'd and prest. 

Or hang'd ; now chuse you whether.r 

Tenne men lesse room within thb cave. 
Than five myee in a lanthom have ; 

The keepers they aie sly ones : 
If any could dyvi^e by art. 
To gett yt upp into a cart, 

'Tweer fytt to carry lyons. 



When I beheld yt, Lord, thought I, 
What justice and what clemencye 

Hath Lydford, when I saw all ! 
I knowe ilone gladly there would staiy ; 
But rather hang out of the way. 

Than, tarry here for tryai. 
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The prince a hundred pound hath sent/ 
T amend the leads add planc^fs rent. 

Within this lyving tombe; 
Some- forty fayr pounds more had paid, . 
The debts of all that shall be layde 

Ther, till the day of doombe. 

One lyes ther for a seam of malt. 
Another for a peck of salt, 

Two sureties for a noble ; 
If this be true, or else false news. 

You may goe ask ^-^ 

« 

More, to the men that lye in lurch, 
Ther is a bridge, ther b a church. 

Seven ashes and an oake ; 
Three houses standin and tenn downe ; 
They say tiie^mrson hath a gowne. 

But I saw never a cloake. 

Whereby you may consider well. 
That playne simplicitie doth dweU^ 

At Lydford, without bravery ; 
And in the towne both young and gra^e 
Doe love the naked truth to hav% 

No cloak to hyde their knaveiy. 

The people all within this clyme^ 
Are frozen in the winter tyme ; 

But sure I do not fayne ; 
And when the summer is begunn. 
They lye lyke silkworms in the sunii| 

And come to lyfe again. 
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One t<Ad me, in Kiag CaecHur's tyme. 
The towaie was buylt with stone and lysM^ 

But sure the walls were day ; 
And they are feUen, for I see. 
And since the howses are yett*firee^ 

The town is run away. ^ 

Caes^ ! yf thou then didft raig&e. 
While one howse stands^ com ther agayn^ 

Com quickly, while ther is on: 
If thou but stay a little iytt^ 
But fyfe years more, they wBl eammyl 

The whole town to a prisbn. 

To see it thus, much gntVd was I ; 
The proverb sayth sorrowes be dry^ 

So was I at th,e matter ; 
Now, by good luck, I know not how^ 
Ther hyther cam a ^trai^ strayd cowe^ 

And we had mylke and water. 

^ To nyne good stomjichs, with our wigg. 
At last we gott a rosting pigg ; 

This diet was our bounds: 
And thi^ irare jlist, sind yff 'twere knowen^ 
One pouncTof butter hfid been throweii 

Amongst ft packe of hounds. 

, One glasse t)f dfhick I gott by chance ^ 
Twas claret whfen yt Was in F^nc^^ 
But now from yt fiiucb wider: 

1 think a man might fiiak^ as good^ 
fV^ith greto crabs boyl'd in Brazil wood^ 

^d half a pint 6f ie(yder. 
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1 kist the nimyor^s hand of the i«fm. 
Who, though lie wetrs no scariettKeNm, 

Honours the rose and thistle ; 
A piece of corall to the raace. 
Which there I saiw^ to serve in plaee» 

Would make a good child's whistle. 

At six o'clock I came away, 

And pray'd for thoes that were to stay 

Within a place so arrant ; 
Wyde and ope the wynds do roar. 
By God's ^ce Til come there no more^ 

Unlesse by s^^me tynn warrant. 

> 

N. B. The prison is imly for stannary ciiusef . 



As fine as Kerton, t. e. Crediton spinning. 

This spinning \iras yery fine indeed ; which to expresse the 
better to your belief, it w^s very true, 140 threads of woollen 
yeame, spunn in that towne, were drawne togeather through 
the eye of a taylor's needle ; which needle and threads were, for 
many years together, to he seen in Watling-^treet, in London, 
in the shop of one Mr« Dnnscomb, at the sign of the Golden 
Bottle.— fVe9t€<>es Hist. Devon. Harl. MSS. JW. 2307. 



If Cadburye-casde and Dolhury-hill dolven were, 
All England might ploughe with a golden sheere. 

Cadbury-castle, (alias Caderbyr) the land of William de 
Campo Arnulphi, and after of Wiilowby, Fursden, and now 
€arew. This castle may be scene &rr ofTe (so they tearme of 
highe upright, topped hill) by nature and slyght art anciently 
fortified, which^ in those Roman or Saxon warrs, might be oi 
igoode strength, conteyninge wiUiin the compass tiiereof, near 
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« 

• acres. Here you may see some fyre mile distant^ to tlM^ 

south-east, in the |mrish of Broad Clyet; another down, called 
polbjury-hill : — betj^een these two hills (you may be pleased to 
hear a pretty tale) that is said (I sett not dbwne tboofi wordes 
to lessen your belief of the truthe of the matter) but to ktfc, 
you knowe that, nil pngUr auditum habeo : 

Take yt on this conditiop, 
y t holds credy t by traditioi^ ; 

That a fiery dragon, or some ignis £%tuus in such lyk^ness, 
hath bynne often seene to flye between these Inlls, komming 
from the one to the other in the night season; wheieby it isf 
supposed ther is a great treasure byddin each. of them, and that 
the dragon b the trusty treasurer and sure keeper thereof, as 
he was of the golden fierce in Cholcos, which Jason, by the 
help of Medea, brought thence; for, as Ovid sayth^.he waf 
yery vigjlanj. 

A watchfuU dragon sett. 

This golden fleece to keep. 
Within whose careful eyes 

Come never wink of sleq>. 

^ And, a^ the two jrel^tiops inay \fe as true one as the otheii 
for any thinge I knowe, (qr it is constantly believed of th^ 
credulous beer, and some dp fiverr to have scene yt lately. Am} 
of this hydden treasure the ryming proverbe h^re quoted goes 
commonly and anciently. — Ibid. 
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Stabbed with a Brydport dagger. 

That is, banged. Great quantity of hemp is grown about 
^ town ; and^ on account of its superior <|ualitics, Fulkr say§ 
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liiere was an ancient statute, now disused, that the cables fiir 
tiie royal navy should be made thereabouts. 

As much a-kin as Lenson-hill to Pilsen-pin. 



» • 



That is no kin at all, though both are high hills, and botk 
|>artly in the same parish, \iz, that of Broad Windsor. Tl^ese 
hills are eminent sea-marks, known to the sailors by the names 
of the Cow and Calf. This is commonly spoken of persons wht 
are near neighbours, but neither relations nor acquaintance. 

If Pool -was a fish-pool, and the men of Pool, 

fish, 
There'd be a pool for the devil, and fish for faia 
. dish. 

Thi*s satyrical distich was written a long time ago. Pool b, 
^t prj^sent, a respectable place, and has in it several rich mer- 
chants trading to^ Newfoundland. 

When do you fetch the five pounds ? 

It is said that a rich merchant of Pool left by his will the 
^umof five pounds to be given every year, to set up any poor 
^lan who had served his apprenticeship in that town, on condi- 
tion that he should produce a certificate of his honesty, pro- 
perly authenticated. This bequest has not, it is pretended^ 
been yet claimed ; and it is fi copimpn water joke to ask the 
cirew of a Pool ship, whether any one has yet received that five 
pounds. 

Shoot zaftly^ doey now. 

AnoUK^r gird at the Poolites. A privateer of that town 
i^avmg, it is said, loaded their guns, on their return to por^ 
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wished to draw out the shot, but did not know bow ; nor cosU 
they think of any other method, than that of firing them of, 
" and receiving the shot in a kettle : the person employed to hoM 
tbc kettle bemg son^ewhat apprehensive of danger, prayed, his 
companion, who was to discharge the gun, to shoot zafUy.. 
This is told of divers other ports; and in all likelihood^ witk 
equal truth. 

The devil pist piddles about Dorchester. . 

Thb saying arises from the number of small streams run- 
* ^ing through different villages hereabouts, which, from that cur* 
cumstance have their names terminating m puddle, ' pronounced 
piddle ; as Piddle-town, Toll-piddle, Aff-piddle, dtc. ^c. These 
waters are very improperly called peddles, being most of them 
clear and nmning. 

Dorsetshire Dorsers. 

Dorsers are peds or panters, fixed on the backs of horses, 
in which higglers carry fish, poultry, and other provisions and 
wares. Probably these were either inv/ented, or first generally 
used, in Dorsetshire; as the fish-jobbers, accpr|dl|ng to Fuller, 
used to carry their fish from Lyme to I^o^idoii, 



ESSEX* 

Essex stiles, Kentish miles, Norfolk wiles, man^ 
men beguilet^. 

Two very different explanations are given of that part of 
this i^ngrammatical prorerb which relates to Essex, The ^^t 
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fays, the enclosures in Essex aie irery small, and the stilci^ 
pooseqiiently, very frequent ; and being also tery high «id had^ 
are extremely troublesome to strangers. The other is, that by 
stjles are meant narrow bridges, such as are laid between marsh 
pud marsh in the hundreds of this county, only jocularly called 
stiles, as the loose stone walls in Derbyshire are ludicrously 
icalled hedges. 

Kentish miles were not, in reality, longer than those of 
jother counties; but before the general introduction of turnpikes^ 
most of the Kentish roads, especially those in that part called 
the Weald, were almost impassable ; so that a carriage could 
iiot travel more than a couple of miles in an hour, whereby the 
miles seemed of an extraordinary length, and deceived or be- 
guiled many liavellers, who calculated their journies according 
jto the number of miles they had to go, without considering the 
state of the roads^ 

Norfolk wiks. Norfolk is said to have been remarkable 
for litigation, and the quirks and quibbles of its attomies. This 
svas so great a grievance in the reign of Henry VI. that A. D. 
)455, a petition was presented from the Commons, shewing that 
4he number of attomies for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk 
had lately increased, from six or eight, to eighty, whereby the 
(iace of those counties had been greatly interrupted by suits ; 
jthey therefore petitioned it might be ordained, that there should 
be no more than six common attornies for the county of Nor- 
folk, six fgr Suffolk^ and two for the city of Norwich ; these to 
^ elected by the chief justices for the time, being : any other 
person acting as an attorney, to be fined twenty pounds, half to 
ihe King and half to the plaintiff. The King granted the petir 
jtion, provided it was thougl^t reasonable by the judges.— jRi^f. 
Jf^arlm. in anng 

Essex calves^ 

£ssex has long been famous for its calves^ and at present 
ffa^flv supplies London with veal, FifUer 9b$erves, that this 
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trade roast have been formerly very profitable, if one 'may judge 
by the fine sepulchral monuments of marble, inlaid with brass, 
erected for butchers, in Cqgshall, Chelmsford, and other 
churches, where, in their epitaphs, they are inscribed camifices. 
These tombs were, in Weaver's opinion, befitting more eminent 
men ; and according to Fuller, serve to shew, that the butchers 
of this county have been richer (or at least prouder) than those 
in other plac^* 

]Sssex lions. 

Calves, great numbers of ivhich are brought alive in carta 
to the London markets* 

He was born at Little Wittham.- 

A punning insinuation that the person spoken of wants un* 
derstanding. Ray places this proverb in Lincolnshire. 

The weaver's beef of Colchester. ' 

That is sprats, caught thereabouts, and brought thither in 
Imcredible abundance ; whereon the poor nfeayers, (numerous 'v^ 
that town,) are frequently fedf ,^ 

Jeering Cogsball, 

" This," (says Ray) " is no proverb, but an ignominious' 
epithet, fastened on this place by their neighbours, which, as I 
hope they do not glory in, so I believe they are not guilty of. 
Other towns in this county have had the like abusive epithet. 
I remember a rhyme which was -in common use formerly, of 
some towns not far distant the one from the other: 

* Baintree for the pure, and Booking for the poor; 

• Cogshall for the jeering town, and Kelvedon 

for the whore.' " 
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* Go to Rumfordy to have your backside new^bot- 
• tomed. 

Formerly Rumford was famous for breechesHnakmg, ami a 
nan going to Rumford, was thus jocularly advised to provide 
himself with a pair of new breeches, 

JOover-coiirt, all speakers and no hearers. 

Dover-court is a viUage about three miles west of Harwich^ 
to which its church is the mother-church. Here a court is an- 
nually held, which, as it chiefly consists of seamen, the irre- 
gularity described in this proverb is likely to prevaiL 

They may claim the bacon at Dunmow. 

This proverb alludes to a custom instituted in the manor 
of Little Dunmow, in this county, by the. Lord Fitzwalter, who 
lived in the reign of Henry IIL ; which was, that any wedded 
couple, who, after being marriiSl a year and a day, would come 
to- the priory, and, kneeling on two ^harp-pointed stones, be- 
fore the prior and convent, swear, that during that time they 
had neither repented of their bargain, nor had any dissention, 
should have a gammon or flitch of bacon. The records here 
mention several persons who have claimed and received it. The 
custom of late has been left ofi; The form of the oath was as 
follows: 

You shall swear by the custome of our confession. 
That you never made any nuptial %ansgres$ion. 
Since you were married man and wife. 
By household brawls or contentious strife ; 
Or otherwise, in bed or bord, 
Ofiended each other in deed or word ; 
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Or dnce the parish clerk said arnen^ 
Wished yourselvefs unmarried agen ; 
. Or» in a twelveinonth and a day, 
R^fiented not in thought any way ; 
But continued true and in desire. 
As when you join'd hands in holy qnimj 
If to these conditions, without all fear. 
Of your own accord you will freely swear, 
A gammon of hacon you shall receive. 
And bear it hence with love and good leave; 
For this is our custome at Dunmow well known ; 
Though the sport be ours, the bacon's your owib 



GLOUCEI^TERSHIRB* 

As sure as God's in Gloacesterslure. 

. ■-* . 

A saying originating from ^e number and riches of tbci 
religious houses inthb county; said to be double in number and 
talue to those founded in any other in England* 

Yoq are a man of Duresley. 

Used to one who has brdien his promise ; and probably 
'alluded to an ancient and notorious breach of faith, by some 
inhabitants of that town, the particulars of which are now for- 
gotten. 

It s as long coming as Cotswould barley« 

This is applied to such things as are slow but sure. The 
com in this cold country, on the Woulds, exposed to the winds, 
bleak and shelterless, is very backward at th4 first,' but after- 
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iMtfds overtriBiBS tke forWardi^sl in the toimty ; if not in tbe 
barn, in the bushel, both for quantity and goodness thereof. 

A Cotswodld Lion. 

« ■ 

That is a sheep, potsuvould being fiinious for its Iheibp- 
walks or pastures. 

He looks (or seems) as if he had lived on Tewks- 
bury iDustard* 

Said of any peevish or snappish person, or one having a 
erosfl^ fierce, or ill-natured eontenance. Tewkesbury is a mar- 
ket-town in this county, fiunous for its mustard, which is ex- 
tiemely hot, biting, and poignant; and therefore, by this pro^ 
verb, supposed to communicate those qualities, to persons fed 
fHtbit. 

The Trades have always thenrind in their faces. 

A superstitious legend. Sh: William l^pfs^ was one fA the 
four knights who killed that turbulent prelate Thomas Becke^ 
for the punishment of which offence it miraculously happened^ 
that whenever any of the Tracy family travelled, either by land 
«r by water, the wind always blew In their faces. This, Fuller 
justly observes, was, in hot weather, a blessing instead of' a 
curse, exempting the females of that family from the expence 
and trouble of buying and using a fan. 
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Hampshire ground requires every day of the 
week a shovirer of rain^ and on Sunday twain. 
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Manners mak6th the man, quoth WiHiara of 
Wickham.' . 

William of Wickhain; Bishop of Winchester, was fbonder 
of Winchester-college in this county, and of New-college, Ox- 
ford ; he was afso faraoiXsf for his skill in architecture : this 
adage was his motto, generally inscribed on places of his fouil^ 
dation. 

Canterbury is the higher rack, but Winchester isr 
the better manger. 

W. Edington, Bishoii of Winchester, was th« atftbot^ of tiM^ 
saying, giving it as a reason for his refusal to be translated t^ 
the see of Canterbury, though nominated theremito; Ilideed^ 
though Canterbury be graced with an higher hofiour^ thenett 
revenues of Winchester are greater, there being less state to be 
supported. The proverb is applied to such as prefer a wealthy 
privacy before a less profitable dignity. Queen Mary obliged 
the manger in some sorOo |ffovide for the rack, by command- 
ing John White, BmIv^ of Wmchester, to pay a thousand pounds 
to Cardinal Pole, Archbbhop of Canterbury, for the hettet 
support of his estate. 

The Isle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, nor 
foxes. 

Thb speech, as Fuller remarks, has more x>f mirth than truth 
in it. Perhaps, if instead of none, it were said they had few of 
the improfitable and troublesome inmiltes there meotioned, it 
might be nearer the fact. 

The remains of the monasteries of the black monks at Caris- 
brook, and white ones at Quarrer, in this island, confute one part 
of this saying. Indeed, that there should be a fertile, healthy 
and pleasant spot, without monks ; a rich place without lawyers jf 
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lafefy from iMstik infaiMNM^ WBiag ft<0M tiwptoleetkAor tlioie 
two rivers. ' 

JjBjfnter bread and Weably ale. 

Bothy andoQbtedly, very good of their kind, tiKm^ not 
superior to the bread and ale of divers other counties ; pro- 
bably this saying was calculated for the meridian of the comity 
of Hereford only, where these towns might have a striking 
superiority in the articles abovementioned. Fuller, in explain* 
ing this proverb, teUs us, from Camden, that the wheat growing 
about Hest«Hi, in Middlesex, yielded so fine a flour, that for « 
long time the^manchets for the Kings of Engbnd were made 
thereof. 

Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras. 

Rotheras was a fine seat in this county^ belonging to the 
Lord Bodmans. 

Sutton Wall and Kenchester are able to bay all 
London, were it to sell. 

Two places in t]ii» county, probably vapfotifd to contain 
mines, or some hidden treasure. 



HUNTINGTONSHIRE. 

Ab HuDtington staigeon. 
rhis is tbe way to Be^^rVbush* 

spokett of such who use dissolute and ki|W0fid(ttt 
KrUdi tend to poverty: Bqigai's^bash beipf « mp^^ 

N2 
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in the aeiglibeiirlioed ef the netropelby yet, gnat pm# 
of it being no geneiral thorovghfiwe, nor mnch freqncntod higk 
rondy the inhabitants are likely to be as countrified as persons 
livfaig at a greater distance from toiirn. Clpnted shoon is part 
of the dress of a husbandman and iarmer; and, as Fuller ob- 
senm, being worn by the tenants, i*nablei their hailords to 
iiear Spnrish leathor boott and pomps. 

Ware and Wade's mill are worth all London^ 

The solution of this saying turns on the equivocal meaning 
of the word uwre, by which is here meant ware, goods, or mer* 
chandise, and not the town of Ware, anciently spelt Wear, from 
the stoppages which there obstructed the river. Wade's mill is 
a village two miles north of Wear or Ware. 

Hartfordsbire kindness. 



That b, any one drinkmg back to Bis right-hand man; L e. the 
person who immediately bwrs drank to him. Perh::p& a method 
practised by some persons oX this cooifty. Fuller says, this 
adage is meant fo express a rettim for a iavour or benefit 
conferred. It rather seem^ to mean returning a &vour at tlu^ 
expence of others ; as by (his ioversion in the circulation of 
the gkss, some of the company are deprived of tbdr turn. 



HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Blessed is the eye, 

That te between Sertm and Wye. 

Tfais proverb, Fhtler supposes to refer not ^niy to lAe beMfr 
4ififl Ml ftiUte country so sitifataM, ib«it also to allude to At 
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lafefy from hmiik wawuom, WBiag ft<oM tiwptoleetkAor tlioie 
two rivers. ' 

]Lemftter bread and Weably ale. 

Both» iiiidoQbtedly» very good of thdr kind, tiKm^ not 
superior to the bread and ak of divers other counties ; pro- 
bably this saying was calculated for the meridian of the comity 
of Hereford only, where these towns m%fat have a striking 
superiority in the articles abovementioned. Fuller, in explain* 
ing this proverb, teUs us, from Camden, diat the wheat growing 
about Heston, in Middlesex, yielded so fine a flour, that for « 
long time the.manchets for the Kings of Engbnd were made 
thereof. 

Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras. 

Rotheras was a fipe seat in thb county^ belonging to tl|e 
Lord Bodmans. 

Sutton Wall and Kenchester are able to bay all 
London, were it to sell. 

Two places in t]ii» county, probably snifioaed to cootain 
mines, or some hidden treasure. 
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Ab Hantington sturgeon, 
rhis is the way to Be^^rVbush* 

spokett of such who use dissolute and ki|MOfid(ttt 
arUdi tend to poverty : Bqigai's^bttsh beiPf « vtM^ 

N2 
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known tree, on iht kftjband of the IxMidon»rodl from Hunting* 
ton to Caxton. This punning adage is said to be of royai^ 
origin, made and appHed by King James L to Sir Francis Bacon# 
he having over generbni^y rewarded a poof mm for a triflin^^ 
present. 

! ■ • ' . ' ■',.■• 

llamsey the rich* 



• »v ' 



Hiis was the Croesus of ai( our English abbiea, for having 
but sixty monks' to maintain out of seven thousand' pounds a 
year, the share of each monk was an hundred poundls, with a 
siirplus of a thousand pounds for the abbot; prodigioiis sums 
at that time; yet, at the dissolution of mbhasiferies, the' annual 
revenues of this house were estunated at but one thousaind nme 
hundred and eighty-three pounds, which shews how jpuch the 
estates of religious Tiouses we're liiidei'-rated iti thosie'vafuations, 

Ramsey was an abbey of Benedictine monks, built by Ailwine,, 
Alderman of alF England, Duke or Earl of the £a$t ^pgles, 
A. D. 969, and dedicated to the honour of St. Mary and St. 
Benedict. After the dissolution^ the spite, wit^ s^ral qf the 
manors, were graced '3 ik of HeniyVill,* to' Richard Wil- 
liams, alias Cromwell. - • ^ • i : . 1 ♦ . ' * - 
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KENT- 

Neityet lAl5:erit lio^'dhklt^idbiil. 

" This seems,", ssiys Fuller/* fi vei^ ,in«tljent Expression, and 
as unequal a division : surely tlie first author thereof had small 
skill in even distribution, tO: measure an inch agasist an ell, 
yea to weigh a grain against a pound. But know, reader, that 
ibj» l\om^prDV€irb i^ E^glidi Ckristetid«mV whtttof Kent was 
fifst conym-tedrto the faith. So thep KoBt.«n4 ^biristendoak 
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(parallel ta Rome and Haly) Is as much as the filrst cat and dl 
the loaf besides. " i knofir there passes* a report, tbaO Henry IV, 
Kiug of France, mustering his soldiers at the siege of a citjt» 
found more K^tish men therein, than fordgners of all Chris- 
tendom beside, which (being but seventy years since) is, by 
some, made die original of this jn'overb* which was more an- 
cient in use, and therelbre I adhere to the former interpreta- 
tion. With all due deference to the above authority, . this pro- 
verb rather seems intended as ;an ironical reproof to Uie good 
people .<vf .Kent» for over*-ratiBg the importance of their coifnty i 
the Kentish-men formerly claiming the ri^ht of nvurching in the 
van of the English aryny, 

A man of Kent. 

All the inhabitants of Kent, east of the river Medway, are 
called Men of Kent, from the story of their having retained 
their ancient privileges, particularly those of gavel-kind, by 
meeting William the Conqueror, at Swanscomb-bottom ; each 
man, besides bis apns, carrying a green boi^gh in bis hand ; by 
this cpjoitrivaqpe concealing their number under the appearance 
of a moving wood. The r^t of the inhabitants of the county 
are stiled Kentish-men, 

A Knight of Cales, a Gentleman of Wales, and 

a Laird of the North coun tree; 
A Y^QWan of Kent, with his yearly r^nt, will buy 

theQ) out; all tl^re^. 

Many very poor gentlemen were knighted by Robert Earl 
of Essex^ in his expedition to Cales, A. D. 1596, when- he 
conferred that hbnpur on sixty persons : for this he was blamed 
by Queen Elizabeth, as makii^ the honour of knighthood too 
^heap. 

A3 evejry W^lchman is undoubtedly a gendeman, there must 
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inevitabiy be •moog them a nmiiber tft veiy poor ones, as well 
as mnoog, the northeni Lairdsp who haTe aot, till ktdy, wA 
faed any of their faauly to enga^B in connnerce or trade. 

A Yeoman was an hidqiendent nan, somewhat less than a 
Gentleman (a term formeriy not so liberally dealt ont as at pre* 
sent.) A yeoman occupied his owia land» killed his own aratp 
tfm, and woxe the fleeces of his own sheep, spmi in fans honse. 
The yeomanry of Keot were ibrnons for their ridies. .This 
elass of people is now entirely extipct, the tiUe of Qendemaq 
Ibemg almost as urnvtmally claimed hi EnghuMl as ip Waks^ 



The father to the bough. 
The 8on to the plough. 

This alludes to one of the privileges of gavel-kind, ei\}oye4 
by part of this cojum^ ; whereby, in many felonies, only the 
lioods and chattds, but not the lands, isre forfeited to the crown, 
(On die lexjcciition of a criminal. 

Gavd-kind was an ancient Sfui:<m custom, enacting ai) equal 
division of tfaijs lands of th^ parent amoiig his children, as its 
inme implies ; Gavel-kipd being a corruption of the German 
gieb alh kind, give to all the children. Many Kentish estates 
were disgavelled by an act of parliament of t^ 51st of King 
Hoii^ yiii. on the petition qf the owners* 

l^ent is divided ipto three parts; the first has 
health without wealth, the second wealth with^ 



out health, ^d the third lH)th he^|;h aqd 
wealth. 



The first is East Kent^ tbf part adjoinfa^i^ to the saa, whidi 
is extremely pleamit and i^thy, but has mac;h poor land ; the 
second is the Weald and Romney-marsh, fapous for its finf 

jpastarei And ndk jgjamt«| Imt eaUeai^ 0oJb^ to 9gv^l 
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le third 18 that part of Kent m the neighbourhoiod of Loncloii, 
here the sttuatkm k healthy* the soil good, and the kba- 
itanta rklu 

Long, lazy, lousy Lewisham. 

Lewisham is certunly a Tery long town or village^ and, it 
said, was once a very poor <»ie» often the consequence of idle- 
tsB; and that poor and idle persons should be infected with the 
inma mentioned m the proverb is also very naturaL Though, 
I the whole, it is likely, that the alliteration of thb proverb, 
ither than the truth of if^ has preserved it to the present tinie* 

A jack of Dover. 

A jack of Dover is mentioned liy Chaucer in hu Procaie 
the Cook : 

" And many a jack of Dover he had sold, 

'' Which had been two times hot and two times cold.'' 

If by a jack is meant the fish now so called, thatie,asmaU 
ke, the produce of the little river running through that plaee 
much changed, there bfebg ^«ry few, if atqjr, pike in it. In- 
ed, this proverb, if it way be called one^ seeass to have veiy 
tie meanh^ in it. 

^ A Dover shark and a Deal savage. 

The corps of a drowned man having been driven on shore, 
ar Dover, with a gold ring on his &iger, one of the inha^ 
tants of that place found him, and being * unable to tsike off 
e ring, from the swelling of his ftiger, Ut it off; whence the 
over'-men have obtained the nick-name of sharks. The ap- 
^tion of Deal savage, probably orj^^nnded from the brutality 
k1 emetion of tile boMneiH who lake «fery idvMag« of the 
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necessities of travellers and passengers. One thing, hewevc/r, 
should be mentioned in their favour; which is, that in cais'es of 
shipwreck, they are ever ready to venture their own lites, to 

^ave those of the shipwrecked crews. 

■ i ■ ' 

Kentish long t^ils. 



It, 



' * flliis appellation is said to have ^een given to the Kentish- 
in^ from the following ciricutnstance : the inhabitants of a'Kent- 
' ish village not odiy ' beat and abused St. Augn^tihc^ and fais 
• cOfnpaliiohs, wliiht preaching ; but* also dpprobiriously tied fish- 
tails to their backsides : on which the saint caused tails t6 grow 
on the rumps of those men and ail their descendants. Fuller 
says this event is pretended to have, happened near Ceme in 
Dorsetshire, and therefore does not relate to this county. A 
.^umito insult and pnnis{iment is said tohavebeentraosafctedat 
Chatham or Rochester, only instead of St, Augustine^- th^ in* 
jured party was St. l^hopias Beckf t. 

.. Another splutiop giv^n to thjs matter is, that during one of 
the crusades, the English soldiers used to wear bkgs or wallets 
for carrying their neeessttries, which bags hung doifh behind 
tiKin like tails t ' whence, iQ> -soitie dispute -between William 
Longspee Earl <^ Salisbury, md Robert, brother of Saint Loun, 
King of France, the latter called the English long-tails; Hopfir 
the name happened to stick only on the Kentislwii^ pennm f^ 
f>e explaiped. 

Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 
\ The devil gave with his daughter ip naarrijige j 
Ai^d, by a cudipil \o his will, 
He.added H^lvoe^ aqd tbeBriilU , 

*■ ••• • • ".■.* ■■ 

A latyrical 9<{aib thrown at the inn-keepers of those placet, 
JQ jr^^ra % tb« jiUny ii|ipo6JtioiM^ pajctb^/an tfi^veU^i # 
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^well nati^^es as strangers, * £qwdly appUeable to most other Ma- 

■ fMMtS. . » . 

•'■■.. ■ ' 

Teiiterden steeple's the cause of Godwin'ii ss^ods. 

** This proverb," says Ray, " is used ^heti an absurd and 
ridiedlous' reason is givtti of any thing in question; an account 
of t\6i pfigiiiai whefeof I find iri one of Bishop Latimer's Ser- 
mons, hi these wotds : — * Mr. Moore was once sent with oom- 
niissioti into Kent, to try out, if it might be, what was Ae cktise 
of GoodwioTs-sands, and the shelf which stopped up Sandwich- 
faaven. Thither cometh Mr. Moore, and calleth all the coantij 
before him, such as were thought to be men of etperiene^ and 
men that could X)f likelihood best satisfy him of the matter coo- 
ceming the stopping of Saudwich-haipen. Among the rest came 
in before him an old man with a white head, ahd one that was 
thought to be little less than an hundred years old. When Mr. 
Moore saw this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear him 
say his .mhid m this matter, (for, being so old a man, it was 
likely that he kHew most in that presence or company): so Mr. 
Moore caHed this old a^ man unto him^ and said; ' Father, 
(said he) f tell me, if yoii can. What is the cause of the great 
^ arising of the sands and shelves here about this haven, which 
^ stop it up, so that ho ships can arrivi here ; you ate the oldest 

* man I can espy in ^1 the company ; so that if any man can 

* tell any cause of it, you, of all likelihood, can say most to. it, 

* or, at leastwise, more than any man here assembled/ — ^Yea, 
f forsooth, good Mp Moore/ quoth this old man, ^ for I am well 
f nigh an hundred years old, and no man here in this company 
f any thing near ray ajgjc/ — '; W^Jl tljeni' quo^h Mr. Moore, * how 
f say you to this matter, what think you to be the cause of these 
f shelves and sands which stop up Sandwich-haven V — * Forsooth, 
f Sir,' quoth he, 'I am an old man; I think that Tenterden- 
l steeple is the cause of GoodwinVsands ; for I am an old man, 
J §ir/ Ay^ofk hif^i 'i my remember tl^e l^uilding of Tenterdeii- 
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itceple, 'I mtj temtmhn whm tliere was no tleqik «t «B 
'there; and before that Tenterden 8teq>le was in biiddii^ 
' there was no manner of talking of any flats or sands that stopC 

* ap the haven ; and therefore I think that Tenterden sleef^ 

* is the cause of the decay and destroying of Sandwich-hafen.*, 
TThos hr the Bbhop* 

But Fuller observes, '* that one story is good till aaotlMr is 
toU; and, thou^ thb be all whereupon this proverb is general* 
ly grounded,!" I met since," says he, " with a supi^emeirt there- 
^nnto ; it is this : — Time out of mind money was constandy col-' 
kcted out of this county, to fence the east banks thereof 
against the eruption of the seas, and such sums were deposited 
fn the hands of the Bishop of Rochester; but, because the sea 
liad been very quiet for many years without any encroachiqg, 
the bishop commuted that money to the buiidiiig of a steqpk, 
and endowmg a church at Tenterden. By diis diversion of the 
coUeetion for the maintenance ^ the banks, the sea afterwards 
brake in upon Goodwin's sands. And now the 4ild man bad 
toM a rational tale, had he found but the due fin^onr to finish it. 
and thus, sometimes, that is caosdessly aiDoounied jgrnnanee of 
the speaker, which is nothii^ but Impatience in the anditon, 
«awiUngto.att6nd to the end of the discourse*"' 

Starv'em^ Rob'eoi, and Cbeat'em. 

Stroud, Rochester, and Chatham. A saying in the mouths 
of the soldiers and sailors, in allusion to the impositions prao^' 
tised upon them* 



LANCASHFRE. 

I 

Lancashire fair women. 

The beauty of the women of thb county has long beanpror 
^rbial, witnesft the well-known appellation of Lancnshiffe wildifsi 
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■rliitk K (ke mom tmw at k reoari* fit* htuttf ti tbt 
Bbire females, carries with it a kind of reflection on At 
for their superstitious cruelty, in executing a number of poor 
hmocent people, under the dfuftminatiourf witches ; thii saying 
imf^ying, that the charms of female beauty are the only charms 
By which a rational man can be affected* 

That ^ women of oof county may remarkably dilfer from 
those, of another, seems a matter not to be doubted ; air, food, 
snd situation producing striking variations in the size, shapes 
md colour ef animab ; therefore why not in the human species. 

]t is written upon a wall at Rome, Ribchester 
was as rich as any town in Christendom. 

** Some monumental wall, whereon the names of the princi* 
tel iAeioes were inscribed ^n subject to the Itonmn eiiiph«, and 
|rix>lmbly this Ribchester wias anciently some emikient colony, 0is 
by pieces of coins and ct^omns there daily digged out dotii lisp^ 
pear) : however, at this day, it is not so much as a iharkiet-tbWh; 
but whether idtoayed by age, or destroyed by accident, is imiBer* 
tain. It b called Ribchester, betaose situated oh the AVet 
Ribble/' This is Mr. Ray's solution; but probably the medkung; 
does not lie so deep. It rather seems to have been meant as a 
reproof to any mean person boasting of their ancestors, and to 
be interpreted thus :--Sttppose this poor village of Ribchester 
to have been once as rich as any town in Christendom, what b 
it the better for it nowl Oi dse, on some one boasting of 
former importance he cannot prove^ to iiQote the circumstance 
of the inscription on the Roknan wall, by way of a ridJculous 
paralld. 

As old as PendleJiilL 

This IS generally understood to be coeval with the creation^ 
or at Icastwitb the flood; although if it be, as some have sup« 
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posed, the effect of a vokano, its first existence may. have a 
j^ter date. * j 

If riving Pike do wear a hood. 

Be sure that day will ne'er be good. 

A ndst about the top of that hill is a sign of foi|l weather. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Bean-belly Leicestiershire. 

So called frou\ tl}.e grpat plenty of that gn^n growing 
fherein ; whence it has also bf^en a common saying in the neigii? 
bouring counties, ^ Shal^e a Leicestershire yeoman by the collar, 
' and you shall hear the beans rattle in his belly/ — Fuller ^obr 
serves, ** these yeomen smile ^t what is said to rattle in theic 
bellies, whilst they know tl^^t jgood silver ringeth jp tfieii 
jpockets." ... 

. ♦ 

If Bever have a cap, = 

You churles of the vale look to that. - 

That is, when the clouds hang over the .tower of BeveiT 
castle, it is a prognostic of much rain, which is extremely nn« 
favourable to that fruitful vale, lying in the three countks of 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 

Bread for Borough-men ; 
At Great Glen there are more great dogs than 
hofiest men. 



4 
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I 

Th^re mre mora whores ia Hose, thaa honest 
women in Long Clawtoa. 



Hose and Long Clawtoii are neighbouring villagesy 
m inile of each other : Howes, or Hose, is but a small i^ac^ 
Xong Claxton^ Claysto% or Clawston, is a very large one, near 
.m nileloi^. Travelers, when they come in sight of these two 
.||aces, are gem«aily entertained with this coarse proverb ; an^t 
^ift first, considering the different sizes of the two places, are apt 
to be surprised at -the oddness of the assertion; but the enten- 
dre lies in the word Hose, which here is meant to signify stock- 
ii^; so that the assertion is, that there are more whores 
«h0 WNMr stockings^ than theve are honest woome dwelling 
in Loi^Qawston. 

Hogs Norton, where Piggs play on the oigans. 

The true name of the town, according to Peck, is Hocks 
N^MTton, but vulgarly pronounced Hogs Norton. The organist 
to this parish church was named Piggs. 

The same again, qnoth Mark of Bell-grave. 

This story is said to be an allusion to an ancient militia* 
i^tiper^ in Queen Elizabeth's time, who, exercising his company 
Vefone the lord Uentenaat, was so abashed, that, after givmg 
tte first word of ecnnmancl, he could recollect no more, but. 
lepeatedly ordered them to do the same again. 

What have I to do with Bradshaw's windnull ? 
That is, what bare I to do with any other man's business.? 



too vatML psevERBs. 

Like the mayor of Hartlepool, you cannot do 
th^t. 

Ray places this aitfmig the Leiceitersiitre prmrbs ; bat if 
rather seems to belong to Durliaiii, Hartlepool beins withb tbat 
bishopric. The sense of k b, yon caniot mMrk inopossAiliCiet; 
an alliision to^the foBowiog story t^A nMiyor of a poor corpa- 
ratioBy desirous to shew his . old compamotti Ibat he wav Ml 
too much elated by hb high office; told Iliem» diat thon^ktt 
was mayor of that corporation, he was still but a man, ttov 
being many things he could not do. 

- # 

Bedworth-beggars. 

Probably some poor hamlet. It is not mentioned by Bitf- 
ton, or avj^ of the topo9n4)hical waters. '. 

He leaps like the Belle giant, or devil of IMonnt- 
sorrii. 

** About Mountsorrel, or Mountstrill," says Pedt, •• the 
country people have a story of a giant or devH, named Belt, who 
once, in a merry vein, took three prodigious leaps, which tfief 
thus describe : — At a place, thence ever after cidled Mountsor- 
f il, he mounted his sorrel hone, and leaped a mie, tm a plaoe, 
from it since named Oneleap, now comipi^d |o Wapitis ; . thence 
he leaped another mile, to a village called Burst-aH, from the 
bursting of both himself, hb givts^ and hb iuMae; il|e tfaund 
leap was also a mile 7 but the violence of the exertion and shock 
iLilled him, and he was time iMiriifed, aadjtl^^oe 1^ 0m 
since been denomimited Bellas-grave, or BeU-grave.'* This story 
seems ealcidatad to ridkufe Aotelelieia of lairaouikNM at^ries^ 
called shooters in the long bow. 
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I 

There are more ^rhoies ia Hos^ thaa honest 
vornen in Long Clawtotf. 



Hose and Long Clawton are neighboaring villages, 
a inile of each otber : Howes, qr Hose, is but a small i^ac^ 
Ixing Claxton, Claystio% or Clawston, is a Tery Hurge one, near 
.ft mile long. Travelers, when they come in si|^t of these two 
jpfauces, are geaenlly entertained with this coarse proverb ; an^t 
^M first, considering the different sixes of the two places, are apt 
lo be surprised at-the oddness of the assertion; but the enten- 
dre lies in the word Hose, which here is meant to signify stock* 
ii^; so that the assertion is, that there are more whores 
wImi Mtr stockings^ than theve are honest woome dwelling 
inLoi^Qawston. 

Hogs Norton, where Piggs play on the oiigans. 

The true name of the town, according to Peck, is Hocks 
Norton, but vulgarly pronounced Hogs Norton. The organist 
to this parish church was named Piggs. 

The same again, quoth Mark of Bell-grave. 

This story is said to be an allusion to an ancient militia* 
afi^r^ in Queen Elizabeth's time, who, exercising his company 
%dom the lord lieutenant, was so abashed, that, after givmg 
dw first word of ciMnmancI, he could recollect no more, but. 
icpeatedly ordered them to do the same again. 

What have I to do with Bradshaw's cwindmill ? 
That is^ what have I to do with any other man's business-? 
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Theh I'll thatcb Groby-^podl with paneakes* 

Spoken when something improbable is promised or fore^ 
told. Burton does not mention any thing of this pool. 

For his death there is many a wet eye m 
Groby-pooL 

That is, no eyes aire wetted by tears for nim; spoken of if 
person not much esteemed 6t regretted^ 



1-' ■. 



In and out, like Bellesdon,' I wot. 

» - Probably a scattered irregular village. :Nbtlni^ ^ptn^uki 
respecting it occurs in Burton. * * Vij- '- . 

A Leicestershire plover^ / -. il 

A bag-pudding< 






LINCOLNSHIRE. 






Lincolnshire ; where the hogs shite soap, and thef 
cow^ $hite fire< .• ^ 

Th^ inhabitants of the pooler sort, wasfamg tneir^ dotbes 
with hog*s dung, and burning dry cow-dung tor wanf of betteir 
liieL 

Lincolnshire bag-pipei-s* 

Whether because the p^j^e here do vnbre defight in Ae 
bag-pipes, or whether they are more cunning in playing them; 
indeed, the fohner of these will infer the latter. 
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As loud as Tom of Lincoln. 

This Tom of Lincoln is aa extraordinary great bell, hang* 
hg in one of the towers of Lincoln Minuter: how it got thstt 
name I know not, unless it were imposed on it when baptised 
by the Papists. Howbeit the present Tom was cast in King 
James's time, amio l6l04 

He looks at it (or liim) as the jdeyillooks ovelr. 
^ Lincoln^ 

Some refer this to Lincoln-minster, oyer whicii, when first 
finished, the devil is supposed to have looked, with a fierce 
and terrific countenance, as incensed and alarmed at this costly 
instance of devotion. Ray thinks it inore probable that it took 
its rise from a small image of the. devil placed oh the top of* 
Lmcoln-coUege, Oxford^ over which he looks, seemingly, with 
ihuch fury; 

\ 

AH the carts that come to CJrowland are shod 
with silver. 

When this saying was £rst used it was true ; for Crowland 
was situate in so moorish and rotten ground, in the Fens, that 
scarce a horse, much less a cart, could come to it. It has since 
heen drained, so that in stmrnier-time Crowland may n6w be 
tisited by a common cart< 

Yellow bellies^ 

I 

This is an appellation given to persons bom in the Feni, 
who, it b joctdariy said^ have yellow bellies, like their e^Is* 

O 
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t 

Tlius words quickly inflame a difierence, except one of the par* 
ties have the discretion of silence, yidding, or departure. 

4 

Billingsgate language. 

Billingsgate is the grand fisb-market, to which the fishermen 
bVing their fish, and the fishmongers, both staticmary and am- 
bulant, repair to purchase them: among the latter there are 
many of the fair sex, not famous for the politeness of their ad-- 
dress, delicacy of language, or patience and long-sufiering. 

He that is at a low ebb at Newgate^ may soon 
be afloat at Tyburn. 

Newgate, Tyburn, and the gallows, have been long the sul>- 
ject of math low wit* Were public executions conducted more 
solemnly, and the ignominy of that kind of death strongly in^ 
culcated into the common people, perhaps those dreadful ex-* 
hibitions might be less frequent. 

When Tottenham-wood is all on lire. 
Then Tottenham-street is nought but mire. 

Fuller quotes this proverb from Mr. William Bedwell, one 
of the translators of the Bible, and gives the following as his 
solution. " When Tottenham^wood, of many hundred acres, on 
the top of an high hill, in the west end of the parish, hath a 
foggy mist hanging and hovering over it, in a manner of smoke, 
then generally foul weather foiloweth; so that it serveth the 
inhabitants instead of a prognostication.'^ 

There is another explanation of this proverb. Tottenham- 
wood is said to have served that part of London nearest to it 
with wood for fuel; andwfa^ that wood was aU on fire; i. e. ii^ 
winter* Totteuhani-street was extremejy foul and miry. 
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Tottenham is turned French. 

About the beginoing of the reign of Henry VIII. a vast 
Bomber of French mechanics came over to England, filling not 
tHiIy the outskirts of the town, but also the neighbouring vil- 
lages, to the great prejudice of the English artisans, which 
caused t^e insurrection in London, May-day, A. D. 1517. This 
proverb is used in ridicule of persons afiecting foreign fashions 
and manners, in preference to those of their own country. 

You shall as easily remove Tottenham-wood. > 

Spoken as a thing impossible to be effected. 

London lick penny. 

The t^th of this appellation, though a very old one, >vil], 
I trust, be supported by the testimony of every person, caused 
b^ business or pleasuiie to visit it; but it will appear with the ^ 
greatest propriety to couptry-gentlemen, who bring up theif 
wives and daughters to se^ the town* 

St. Giles's breed ; fat, ragged, and saucy. 

The people of tfiat parish, particularly those resident ii|" 
KjBwton and Dyot-streets, still retaiii their rags anil irapud^ce^ 
but do not seem remarkable for their embonpoint; perhaps the 
proverb only meant to indicate that they did not wear down their 
flesh by hard labour; in which case lazy, nigged, and saucy| 
would have been a better description of them, 



He will ride backwards up Holbom-hilL 

He will come to be hanged. Criminals condemned for 
lofff^otces committed in London and Middlesex, warei till about 
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Tlius words quickly inflame a difierence» except one of the par* 
ties have the discretion of silence, yielding, or departure. 

Billingsgate language. 

Billingsgate b the grand fish-market, to which the fishermen 
bVing their fish, and the fishmongers, both stationary and am- 
bulant, repair to purchase them: among the latter there are 
many of the fair sex, not famous for the politeness of their ad- 
dress, delicacy of language, or patience and long-suffering. 

He that is at a low ebb at Newgate^ may soon 
be afloat at Tyburn. 

Newgate, Tyburn, and the gallows, have been long the sul^* 
ject of much low wit. Were public executions conducted more 
solemnly, and the ignominy of that kind of death strongly in^ 
culcated into the common people, perhaps those dreadful ex- 
hibitions might be less frequent* 

When Tottenham-wood is all on fire, 
Then Tottenham-street is nought but mire. 

Fuller quotes thb proverb from Mh William Bedwell, one 
of the translators of the Bible, and gives the ft^owing as his 
solution. ** When Tottenham^wood, of inany hundred acres, on 
the top of an high hill, in the west end of the parish, hath a 
foggy mist hanging and hovering over it, in a manner of smoke, 
then generally foul weather foiloweth; so that it serveth the 
inhabitants instead of a pro^ostication.'^ 

There is another explanation of this proverb. Tottenham- 
wood is said to have served that part of London nearest to it 
with wood for fuel; apd when that wood was aU on fire; j. f« ii^ 
w^uter* Totteuhani-street was extremejy foul ai^d miry. 
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Tottenham is turned French, 

About the beginoing of the reign of iHenry VIIL a vast 
Bumber of French mechanics came over to England, filling not 
only the outskirts of the town, but also the neighbouring vil- 
lages, to the great prejudice of the English artisans, which 
caused the insurrection in London, May-day, A. D. 1517. This 
proverb is used in ridicule of persons afiecting foreign fashions 

and manners, in preference to those of their own country, 

•J 

You shall as easily remove Tottenham-wood. * 

Spoken as a thing impossible to be effected. 
London lick penn^. 

The t^th of this appellation, though a very old one, yviU, 
I trust, be supported by the testimony of every person, caused 
b^ business or plei^ure to visit it; but it will appear with the ^ 
greatest propriety to couptry-gentlemen, who bring up theif 
wives and daughters to se^ the town* 

St. Giles's breed ; fat, ragged, and saucy. 

The people of tfiat parish, particularly those resident ii|" 
KjBwton and Dyot-streets, still retain their rags anil irapud^ce^ 
but do not seeui remarkable for their embonpomt; perhaps the 
proverb only meant to indicate that they did not wear down their 
flesh by hard labour; in which case lazy, nigged, and saucy| 
would have been a better description of them, 

He will ride backwards up Holbom-hilL 

He will come to be hanged. Criminals condemned for 
lofff^otces committed in London and Middlesex, warei till about > 
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Kirbies castle, akid Megses glory, 
Spiuola's pleasure, and Fisher's folly. 

These were four houses about the city, built by citisens 
who thereby ruined thems^ves. Fuller says, '' the first of 
these is so uncastellated, and the glory of the second so ob* 
scured, that very few know (and it were needless to tell them) 
where these houses stood. 

'* As for Spinola (adds he) a Genoan, made a free denizen, 
^e master and fellows of ^, college in Cambridge kno;i¥ too well 
what he was, by their expensive suit, known to posterity by 
Magdalen-college case : if his own country, I mean t}ie Italian, 
curse did oveitake him, and if the plague of building did light 
upon him, few, I believe, did pity him. 

'* As for the last, it was built by. Jasppr Fish, fre$ of the 
poldsmitfis', one of the' s^x clerks in chancery,' a^d ^ justice 
of peace ; who, being a ms^ of no grea^ wealth (as indebted 
to many)y|)uilt here a beautiful house, with gardens of pleasure, 
and bowling-allies about it, called Devonshire-house at this day." 

He will follow him like St Anthony's pig. 

St. Anthony ^vas originally a swine-herd, and in alF pictures 
and. sculptures, is represented as fallowed by a pig, frequently 
having a bell about his neck. Probably this pig might have 
been one of his former elevSs, before he took upon himself the 
trade of a saint. The attachment of this pig oir hog at length 
grew proverbial. ' : 

Fuller gives another explanation, which take in his own 
words :— " St. Anthonie is notoriofisly knoun for the* patron of 
hogs, having a pig for his page in all pictures, though for what 
reason unknown; except . because being a'hermit, and having a 
cell or hole digged in the earth, and having his general repast 
on roots, he and hogs did in some sort entercommons, both 
|li their diet and lodgings. ' 
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^ There was a fair hospital buik to the honour of St. An- 
thony, in Bennefs Fink, in this city ; the protectors and proc- 
tors whereof claimed a privilege tp themselves, to garble the 
live pigs in the niarkfsts of the city ; and such as they found 
starved, or otherwise unwholesome for man's sustenance, they 
would slit in the ear, tie a bell about their necks, and let them 
loose about the city. - 

** None durst hurt or take them up, (having the livery of 
St. Anthpny upon them); but many would give them bread, 
and feed them in their passage, whom they used to follow, 
.whining after them. But, if such pigs proved fat, and well- . 
liking, as often they did, the officers of St. Anthony's hospital 
;wouid seize on them for their own use. This proverb is appli- 
cable to such, who have servile saleable souls, who, for a small 
reward, will lack-wey many miles, pressing their patrons with 
their unwelcome importunity." ■ 

A fool will not part with his baubje for the Tower 
of London. 

^^ This Tower anciently was, and in part still b, the ma- 
gazine of England's wealth. There the silver, the mint of money, 
and there, the brass and iron to defend it, i\i^ armoury and 
storehouse of ordnance ; yet fools so doat on their darling fan- 
cies, that they prize them above all this treasure. But, alas! 
we do ourselves what we deride in others. Every one is ad- 
dicted to some vanity or another, which he wjll not part with 
on any conditions ; so weak and wilful yve are bv nature. He 
that will not freely and sadly confess, that hp is much k fool, 
is all a fool."— Thus saith Fuller. 

I . ■ . i 

A loyal heart may be landed under Traitor's 
bridge. 

This is a bridge under which is aii entrance into the Tower, 
pver a^mnst Pink-gate, formerly fetal to those who landed there, 
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there «beii^ a muttering that such never came forth alive, as 
dying, to say no worse, tlierein, without any legal trial. - Queen 
Elizabeth, according to Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, when 
tent by her sister Mary to the Tower, objected to landing here ; 
but her conductor, a lord, whom lie does not mention, would 
not indulge her in the choice, but obliged her to subiiiit. 

The drift of this proverb is to caution ns against believing 
persons guilty of an offence or crime before it is proved, as 
piany an honest man has been uujustly accused and imprboned. . 

To cast water into the Thames. 

That is, to give to tliose who have already plenty ; 
but, with respect to the Thames, there have been times, 
when throwing water into it would not have been an unne- 
cessary act; for in the fourth of William Rufus, A. D. 1158, 
the water was so low, that men walked across it dry-shod ; and, 
^^1582, a strong wind, blowing ^est apd by south, forced out 
the fresh, and kept back the salt water, It is ^Iso possible, the 
same want of water may in future happen, from the many 
bridges, wharfs, causeways, and other impedunents,. that ob- 
struct th^ free influx of the tide^ - 

AH goeth dow^n Guttei>lane, 

Tliat is, the throat. This proverb is applicable to those 
who spend all their substance in eating and drinking. 

Guthurun-lane, named from a person who once owned it, 
is vulgarly pronounced Gutter-lane ; though sopoe say it obtained 
that appellation from its resemblance, on account of the narrow- 
ness, to the throat or gullet. It leads out of Cheapsic{e, east of 
Foster^lane, and was anciently inhabited bv goldrbeaters. 

. Yoit are all for the Hoistings (or Hustings). 

Tb^tis, you all wish to be rulers. The Court of jljistiugs 
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is tibe principal court in the City of London, It i^ aamied from 
being hoisted or elevated above the common level. 

They agree like the clocks of London. 

That is, not at all. 

Oray^s-inn, for walks ; LincolnVinn, for a wall ; 
- the Inner Temple, for a garden ; and the Mid- 
dle, for a hall, 

All these were excellent of their kind, and peculiarly so at ' 
jlte tiitje this proverb "was made. 
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"^t Peter le Poor, 

Where's no*taVem, alehotise, or sign at the door, 

/ 

Great part of this parish beliMigjed to the Augustine friars, 
|?ho professed wilful poverty : hence the appellation of poor. 
It was chiefiy inhabited' by rich wholesale merchants, who pro- 
bafaiy did not use signs tike the retailers and shopkeepers. 

To dine with Duke Humphrey. 

'• ' - ' • . ' 

** This proverb," Fuller says, ". ha^ altered its. meaning, 
At fii^t it meant dining at another Juan's table ; for Humphrey 
Pi^ke pf Gloucester^ commonly called thelh|b, good 'Duke, kept 
an opien table, where any gentleman \yas welcome to dine. After 
his decease, to dine with Duke Humphrey meant to go dinner? 
less, his table, abovementioned, having ceased at his deaths 
Fuller says, that persons who loitered about in St. Paul's church 
4uring. dinner-time,. were said to dine with Duke Humphrey^ 
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I will use you as bad as a Jew. 

The horrid exactions and cruelties practised on this people 
by our foipefathers, would justify the idea that they were, them* 
selves, in these instances, but very bad Christians* 

Good-manners to except the Lord-mayor of 
London. 

A reproof to persons boasting of themselves as superior 
to the rest of their neighbours^ 

I have dined as well as my Lord-mayor of London. 

A proverb used in commendation of a chearful and fungal 
meal ; which, though n6t so luxurious, is full as i:pi|»fortaUe9 
apd more wholesome, tlian a (.orci-mayor^s feast^ 

^ ATangierine. 

A debtor confined in a room in Newgate, called Taogiers* 
See HeU upon Earth ; or, The Dpkctahk History of Whittittgr 
ton's College, folio, 1703. 

He has studied at Whittington's collie. 

That is, he has been confined in Newgate, which was re^ 
built A.D. 1423, according to the will of Sir Richard Whitting- 

• 

ton, by John CoV^try, John Carpenter, John White, and Wil- 
iiam Grove, his executors. See Maitland's Hbtory of London. 

P^iddingtoorfaify 

An execution at Tyburn ; which place Is in, or near, the 
pairish of Paddington. The indecent bebftvipur ot the commei| 
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people asfttmbled on these OGcasions, gii^y to <Mie of tfie most 
solemn and dreadfnl scenes imaginably the a{q)eariaice of a fair 
or merry-making ; and tends greatly to defeat the end of punish^ 
ment, which is not so mudi to torment the unhappy delinqnen^ 
as to deter others from committing the like crime. ' 

A *squire of Alsatia. 

* 

A sp^idthrift or sharper, inhabiting places privil^ed from 
arrests. Such were White-Friars, and the Mint, in Southwarit ; 
the former called Upper, the latter Lower Alsatia. 

As old as Paul's. 

Thb church was founded by King Ethelbert, A. D. 6lO» 

As old as Paul's steeple. , 

X 

An ignorant corruption of the precediug proTerb ; for the 
steeple, conqpared with the church. Was but a modem building, 
it having been burned by lightning, A. D. 1087> and afterwards 
rebuilt by the bishops of London.' 

He must take a house in Tum-again-lane. 

This lane is, in old records, called Wind-again-lane ; it lies 
in the parish of St. Sepulchre, going down to Fleet-ditch, having 
no exit at the end, from whence it obtained its name. * This 
saying is made use of, oh speaking of persons who live in an 
extravagant manner, spending more than their income, to whom 
it will be necessary to turn pver a new leaf. 

He is only fit for ruffian^s-hali. 

Puller thus explains this proverb : — ** A ruffian is the same 
^ith a swaggerer; so called, because endeavouring to make 
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thttt side to 8#ag or wfeigh down whereon he eaig^tii. Thf^ 
tame ako wkh swash-buckler, frosHi swashing or. i^^king a npisef 
on buekkuB. West Snuthfield, now the horse-maykety wa» for- 
meriy called Ruffianfr^hall, where such .inen> attet casually anci 
otherwise, to try masteries with sword aiid ^cU^^r^ More were 
frighted and hurt, hurt than killed tlierewith ; it being accounted 
unmanly to strike beneath the knee, • because, in effect, it was a^ 
one armed against a naked man. But since that desperate trai- 
tor, Rowfamd Yorke, jGu*s.t iised the thrusting with htpiers, swords 
and bucklers are disused, and. the proverb onty applicable ta 
quarrelsome peof^e (not tame bui wild Barretters) who delight ii 
brawls and blows/' 

As lame as St Gile^^ Cripplegate. 

■ •-■•■ 

St. Giles was by birth an Athenian^ of noble extracfic^^ 
and great estate ; but he quitted aU for a solitary life : becoming 
lame, whether by accident or otherwise, is not said, he, for his 
greater mortifictttHHi, desired not to be cured of it. He i» 
deemed the patron of cripples, and his churches. are commoalj 
m the suburbs. 

Cripplegatc was so called before the conquest^ frbn. erip" 
pies begging there ; for which they plead custom, from the time 
the lame man begged an alms of Peter and John^^t the beaiH 
tiful gate of the temple. 

- . . . : . . • ■ , ■ . . 

\ 

\ • 

The fire of London was a punishmenf fop glut- 
tony.- 

For Ironmonger-lane was red-fire*hot, Milk-stwet boiled 
over; it began in Pudding-lane, and ended at Pye-comer. 

Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to Paul's 
for a man, and to Smithfield for a horse, niaf 
meet with a whore, a knave, and a jade.. 
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WESTMINSTER. 

There is no redemption from Hell. 

Tliere is a place partly wadeti partly by. the, Ex«heq«C!« 
chamber/ commonly called Hell, formerly appointed aptison fcfi 
the king's debtors, who were never released from thence until 
they had fully discharged what they^owed. 

ft 

As long^ as Megg of Westminster. 

^ ■ - , * 

I 

This is applied to very tall slender persons. Some think it 
alluded to a long gun, called Megg, in troublesome times 
brought from the Tower to Westminster,, where it long remained. 
Others suppose it to refer to an ,old fietitioas story of a moo* 
strous tall virago, called Long Megg of Westminster, of whom 
there is a small peqny history, well known to school-boys of the 
fcssei^ sort. In it thete are many relations of her proweM^ 
Whether tbeiie ever was siich a woman or not, is immaterial ; 
the story is sufficiently ancient to have occasioned the saying., 
MegjBf i^ theite desctifoed as having breadth in prbportioh to her 
height. Fuller says, that the large grave-stone shewn on tht 
south side of the cloister in Westminster-abbey, said to cover 
her body, was, as he has read in an ancient record, placed over 
a number of monks who died of the plague, and were all bu- 
tied in one grave ;. that being the place appointed for the se- 
palture of the abbots and monks, in which no woman was per* 
mitted to be interred. • . 

■ Coyent-gar4en is the be^t garden, 

Cov^t-^ifdefii is the chief market in London for fruit and 
Sar4eor«taff of all kinds. It was fonnerl^ ;the garden of a.di4« 
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solved ntonastery. Anciently, ivhen these articles were sold hi 
Cheapsidey the proverb said that was the best garden, 

The Covent-garden ague. 

The venereal disease. Many brothels, under the denomi'' 
■atiffli of bagnios, were formerly kept in that parbfa* Some, it 
is said, are still remaining^ 

A DrOry-Iane vestal. 

A jocular appellation for a lady of pleasure of the lowei' 
€trder ; many of whom reside iu that neighbourhoods 



MIDDLESEX^ 

Strand on the Green, thirteen houses, fourteed 
cuckolds^ and never a house between. 

it is added, as a postscript to this proverb, that a fiUher 
and son lived in one house. 

His face was like the red lion of Brentford. 

That is, exceeding red. Perhaps this saying nvas first made 
use of, when that sign was new painted, or that the breed of 
led lions were not so numerous as at present. 

The visible church ; i. e. Harrow on the Hilh 

King Charles II. speaking on a topic then much agitated 
«iiiODg divines of- different persuasions, namely, whicli was th« 
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^ibte churcli, gave it in favour of Harrow on the Hill ; wbicb, 
be said» he always saw^ go where he would. 

The nun of Sion, with the friar of Sheen. 

A saying, meant tb express birds of a feather. Although the 
river Thames runs' between these two monasteries, there is a 
vulgar tradition that they had a subterraneous communication. 

Middlesex clowns. 

Fuller and Ray suppose the Middlesex yeomen to have been 
«tyled clowns, from their not paying the same deference to the 
nobility and gentry, that was shewn by the inhabitants of more 
temote counties, to whom the 8%ht of them was less conunoo. 
Perhaps it was likewbe owing to the sudden contrast between 
the behaviour of the ii^bitants of the metropolis, and of some 
^f the sniall villages a few miles off; several of which, even 
Ht fN-eseat, (for instance^ Greenford, and the adjacent parishes) 
ate more countrified than the rustics of Cornwall or Nor- 
thumberland. 

I'll make him Water his horse at Highgate. 

A fioHli-eountry saying, meaning 111 sue him, and make 
hun take a journey up to town, Highgate bemg in the direct 
jroad from the North to London. 

He has been sworn at Highgate. 

A saying used to express that a person preferred strong 
beer to small ; an allusion to an ancient custom formerly ob- 
4erved in this village, where the landlord of the Horns, and 
other public houses, used to swear all the lower order of pas« 
imgers, upon a pair of horns, stuck on a stick. The substance 

p 
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of their oath wzs, that they should, not kiss the maid, when 
they could kiss the mistress ; nor drink small beer when- they 
could get strong; with divers other like prohibitions; to all 
which was the saving clause of, unless you like ber, or it, best 
The juror was for ever after, under penalty of a bottle of wine, 
or ale, to call the landlord. Father ; and he, in return, was bj 
him, under like penalty, always to be called Son. 



NORFOLK. 

You cannot spell Yarmoutli-steeple right. 

This is a play on the word right. Yarmouth gpire k 
«wry or crooked, and cannot be set right or straight by spelling. 
Some who chuse to go further a-field for a meaning, consider 
the word spell as a verb, signifying to conjure with spells ; and 
make the meaning to be, you cannot, by any spell, set Yarmoutii 
flpire straight or upright. The same saying is sometimes made 
use of for Chesterfield-spire in Derbyshire, which labourii und^ 
the same defect. 

Norfolk dumplings. 

A jeering nick*name for Norfolk men^ alludiiq; to th^ 
^vourite food, dumplings* 

A Yarmouth capon. 

A red herrmg ; more herrings bdng taken and smoked, than 
«apons bred here. 

He is arrested by the bailiff of Marshlands ^ 

That is, clapped upon the back by an ague; tor which 
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^ttaaageTBy coining into the fenny part of this county, near tbe 
sea, are extremely liable. 

Gimmin^ham^ Trimmingliaii], Knaptod, and 

Trunch, 
North Repps and South Repps are all of a 

bunch. 

These are names o^ parishes lying close togethei*. 

There never was a Paston poor, a Heyden a 
coward, or a Comwallis a fool. 

Lncky families. 

Iq part of Norfolk, the farmers used formerly to 
plough the land with two rabbits and a case 
knife« 

Spoken hyperbdlically. Part of Norfolk is extremely light 
Jttidy land, easily ploughed« 



'H 



NORtHAMPTONSHIRE. 

lie mayot of Northampton op^s oysters with 
his dagger* 

.That is, in otder to keep them ks far otf as possible firom 
ks nose. Northampton being an inland county, near the centse 
ftf tl|e kingdom, at least eighty miles from the sea, the oysters 
Yoimeily brought thither were generally stale; bat since the 

f2 
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imfiroiReraeiit of tumpikeHroada, and the antfodncdon of tlie |il«* 
sent expeditious, method of travelliog, his worship^ the BMiyor .of 
Northampton, may open oysters with as little offence to hb 
nose, as his brother of Dover, or the mayor of any other sea- 
port. 

He that would eat a buttered faggot, let him go 
to Northampton. 

Ray says, ** I have heard that King James should speak 
thus of Newmarket, but I am sure it may better foe applied to 
this town, the dearest ip England for fuel, where no coals can 
come by water, and Httfe wood doth gn>w on Hmd.^ TMs was 
formerly the case ; but the river Nen having many years ago 
been made navigable, coal barges come up to the town, so that 
fuel is now to be bought at a very reasonable price. 

Brackley-breed, better to hang than feed. 

Brackley is a decayed market town and borough, in thk 
county, and not far fixim Banbury, whicli, aboondiiig witk poor, 
and troubling the country about with beggars, came mUt db- 
grace with its neighbours. I hear that now this place is grown 
industrious and thriving, and endeavours to wipe off this scandal. 



NORTHUMBERLAND. 



He has the Newcastle burr m his throat. 

The people of Newcastle, Moipeth, and their environs, lucm 
a piseuliar guttural proimnciatfott, H» that called in L eicwte f * 
rfAe wnrting, n<w of them bekig >bte to p y dno g pt e the 1^^ 






§B0^ it itiy, of ^e Bfttrves of tkese places are ever aUe to got 
rid of this peculiarity. 

From Berwick to Dover, three hundred miles 
over. 

Thiti kf from one cod of the kad to the other; simikur t<> 
the Scripture expression, " from Dan to Beersheba.'* 

To take Hector's cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend who confides^ in his fidelity^ 
When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, anno 1569, was 
defeated in the rebellion he had raised against Queen Elisabeth, 
he hid himself in the house of one Hector Armstrong, of Har* 
low, in thk county, having confidence he would be true to him ; 
who, notwithstanding, for money, betrayed him to the regent 
of Scotland. It was observable that Hector being before a rich 
man, fell poor of a sudden, and was besides so generally hated, 
that he durst never go abroad ; insomuch that the proverb, to 
take Hector's cloak, is continued to this day among them, in 
the sense abovemcntioned. 

We will not lose a Scot. 

That is, any thing, how inconsiderable soever, that we can 
save or recover; During the enmity between the two natHms, 
they had littb eHecm of^ and kss affectioQ ^r, a Scotchman, on 
the English borders. 

Canny Newcastle. 

Cllilliy III the soFtheni dialect, partkufarly th*t of New* 
c^stlft, bMbs fine, neat, clean, handsome, Ac. Thid is ectotf 
ilMdly spokeb' jocularly to NewcastMwBCD, as a gnrd oil fhm 
fcr OMr partiality to their native towiK 
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A Scottish man and a Newcastle grindstone 
fravel all the world over. 

A commendable spirit of enterprize and industry induces thcf 
natives of Scotland to seek their fortunes in all climates and 
kingdoms under the sun ; and Newcastle grindstones, being the 
best of their kind, are therefore known and carried ^veiy where, 
far and nesir. - x 

If they come, they come not ; and if they come 
not, they come. 

The cattle of people livbg hereabouts, when turned out 
upon the common pasture grounds, were accustomed to return 
home at night, unless intercepted by free-booters, or borderers, 
a set of banditti who plundered both Englbh and Scotch; 
if, therefore, these borderers came, their cattle came not ; if 
they came not, their cattle surely returned* 

Tp carry coals tp Newcastle. 

To give to those who haye already more Ihan a sufficiency. 
In the environs of Newcastle, are most of the coal mines tiii|f 
supply London, and the coal trade to other places. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

• - * 

1 

As wise ^s ^ man of Gotham. 

Gotham ilies in the south:west angle of Nottingbamahbei 
tnd is noted for mothjng so much as the story of its wise meo* 
who attempted to hedge in the cuckoo. At Conrtrhill, in thin 
parisb^ there is a bush th^t still twais the name of tfie cockoor 
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bush; and there is an ancient book, full of the blunders of 
the men of Gotham. Whence a man of Gotham is^ in other 
words, a fool or simple fellow. 

The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 

« 

Who this wonderful workman was, Ray says, is not known; 
and that he rather suspects no such person ever existed; but 
that it was only a sarcasm on persons, who, conceited of their 
mm skill, >vere ready to undertake impossibilities. 



OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury cheese, 

The cheese of this place was remarkable for its richness 
and fatness, as long back as the time of Shakespeare, who makes 
one of his characters, in the play of Henry IV. call Faistaff 
a Banbury cheese. The excellency of Banbury cheese is like^ 
livise recorded by Camden, in his Britannia. 



' like Banbury tinkers, that in mending one holq 
make three. 

JLvLy gives this proverb in Northamptonshire, but there is 
no place called Banbury in that county. With respect to the 
practice, it will, perhaps, suit most other tinkers a3 well as those 
of Banbury : why they were particularised, I know not, Tinkers 
in general were formerly considered as a sort of dangerous 
vagabonds, and were incltKled in the vagrant act of Queea 
Elizabeth. 
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You were born at Hog's Nortoa* 

Why this proverb is introduced among those of Oxford^ 
shire, I know not ; Hogs, or Hogh-Norton^ being in Leicester* 
«hire. Fuller says, this is a village, whose inhabitants, it seema, 
formerly, were so rustical, in their behaviour, that boorish and 
clownish people are said to be bom at Hog^s-Norton. Hogh- 
Korton is, in English, ' High-Norton. In all likelihood, the 
saying arose from the corruption of the word Hogh, or High, 
to Hogs, which seemed to tally with the swinish behaviour of 
its natives. 

To take a Burford bait. 

. "^ This, it seems, is a bait, not to stay the stomach, but to lo8<i 
the wit thereby, as resolved at last into drunkenness. 

Banbury veal, cheese, and cakes. 

In the Englbh edition of Camden's Britannia, by Philemon 
HoUaad, from an error of the press, instead of veal, it is zeal. 
It seems Banbury was femous for its veal and cabsi, as well m 
its cheese. 

Oxford knives, London wives. 

According to some, this saying conveyed a reflection On 
bott^ insinuating that their appearance exceeded their real 
worth; that the Oxford knives were better to look at dian to 
cut with, and that the London wives had more beauty and good 
breeding than housewifely qualities, v 

Testons are gone to Oxford, to study at Brazen- 
nose. 

This proverb* Fuller says, origbated about the ^ of the 
ieign of King Henry Vlll. and ended about the nuddle cf 
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thftl of Queen Elizabetli, jo that it eontmued current not full 
fifty years. The fact alluded to was this: King Henry VIII. 
towards the latter end of his reign, notwithstanding the pro**- 
f d%iotts sums that had accrued to him from the dissolved abbies^ 
being in ^great want of money, debased the silver coin called 
testers, or testous, from their having a head stsUnped on each 
«ide of them, 'fhese- he so alloyed with copper, that to use a . 
conceit of that time, they seemed to blush for shame, as con^ 
scions of their own corruption ; the common people, who did 
not distinguish between c<^per and brass, made use of the 
latter; in forming this punnmg adage. 

This debasement of the coin, both King Edward VI. and 
the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, set about reforming ; and it 
was at length efiected by the latter, as Fuller says, with no 
great prejudice to the then present age, and grand advantage to 
all posterity. 

Send verdingales to Broad-gates> Oxford. 

** Hiis," says Fuller, "- will acquaint us with the female 

m 

habits of former ages, used not only by the gadding Dinahs of 
that age, but by .most sober Sarahs of the same ; so cogent is 
common customs. With these verdingales the gowns of women, 
beneath their waists, were penthoused out, far beyond their 
bodies ; so that posterity will wonder to what purpose those 
bucklers of f^steboard were employed. 
^ " Some deduce the name from the Belgic verdgari {de^ 
- rived, they say, from wrg*, a virgin, and gtirdcr, to keep or pre- 
serve) as used to secure modesty, and keep wantons at a disr 
tance. Others, more truly, fetch it from vet^u and gaUe, be# , 
' cause the scab and .bane thereof; the first inventress thereof . 
bemg known for a Hght housewife, who, under the pretence of 
modesty, sought to cover her shame, and the fruits of her 
mmtonneas. Tliese, by degrees, grew so great, that their wearers 
coidd. not enter (excqpt going sidelong) at any ofdinary dooi^. 
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ivliich gave occasion to tkis proverb. But these verdingales 
have been disused these forty years ; whether because women 
were^ convinced in their consciences of the vanity of this, or 
allured in their, fancies, with the novelty^ of other ^hions, I 
^vill not determine/' 

Chronica si penses, cunt pugnent Oxonienses^ 
Post aliquot menses ^ volat ira per AngliginenseSj 

Mark the chronicles aright. 
When Oxford scholars fall to fight, 
35efore many months ar' expired, 
JBngland wilj with war be fir^d^ 

This seems rather a kind of prediction than ^,jprpverb| 
and Fuller points out some former instances, in the English 
annals, wherein it has been verified ; but remarks, that it holds 
not negatively, for that all was peace in Oxford previous to the 
)>reaking out of the civil commotions under King Charles I, 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutlandshire Raddleman. 

This, pefchance> is reddleman, a trade, and that a poor 
one, peculiar to this county ; whence men bring on their backs 
a parcel of red stones or oker, which they sell to the Heigh-* 
bouring counties, for the marking of sheep, 

Stretton in the street, where shrews meet. 

As they do in every t>ther town and village. From the 
4pai|il^r it js here expressed, one might be let) to suppose the 
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«j|)irews of Engliand were a l^ody corporaJtA, and 3ltr0ton tbei|r 
common meeting-place. 

An Uppingham trencher. 

This town was probably famous for the art of trencher* 
making. Here, by. a statute of Henry VIH. the standard was 
appointed to be kept for the -weights ' and measures of this 
county, which might induce t^mers^ and other makers of mea? 
^iiires, t9 settle here. 



SHROPSHIRE. 

Jtf e that fetches a wife from Shrews-bury, must 
carry her to Staffordshire, or else he will live 
in Cumber-land. 

" The staple wit of this vulgar proverb/' says Ray, ** cour 
|ists solely in the similitude of sounds."' 

The case is altered, quoth Plowdeu. 

f* This proverb referreth its original to Edward Plowden, 
an eminent native and great lawyer of this county, though 
very various the relations of the occasion thereof. Some relate 
it to Plowden his faint pleading at the first for his client, 
till spurred with a better fee; which, some will say, beareth 
no proportion with the ensuing character of his integrity. 
Pthers refer it to his altering of his judgment upon the emer- 
gency of new matter formerly undiscovered, it being not con? 
stonic to persist in an old error, when convinced to the con* 
trary by cle^ and n^^ information. Some tell it thusf thitf 
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Flowden being off the Romish persuasion, Mne setters tre* 
panned him (pardon the prolepsis) to hear massrhat, after- 
wardsy Plowden, understanding that the pretender to officiate 
was no priest, but a meer layman (on design to make a discover- 
ing), * Oh, the case is altered !' quoth Plowden ; * no priest^ 
no massr As for other meaner originations of this proverb, I 
hav^ neither jist n<Nr leisure to attend unto them.'^ Thus hr 
Fuller, who seems to have missed the true origiii of thb say- 
ing, which is briefly this : — A tenant of Ptowden^s went to btnr, 
and with a sorrowful countenance, and many aukward bows and 
cringes, thus opened his business :-— ' Sir, an't please your wor- 
ship, my bull has gored and killed one of your worship's 
oxen; J beg to know what I must do in this case V — ' Why, surely, 
pay the value of the ox,' answered Piowdea; ' that is both Istw 
and equity/ — * Very well. Sir,' answered the farmer ; * but I have 
made a little mistake in the matter ; it was your worship's bull 
that killed my ox.' — * Oh, is it so ! then th^ case is altered ;' 
quoth Plowden. This proverb is applied to those who do not 
chuse to do as they would be done by* 

Proud Salopians. 

This epithet is commonly given to the people of Shrews'* 
bury; why, I know not. 

V 

To all friends round the Wrekia, 

A mode of drinking t^i aU friends, wheresoover th^ may 
be, taking the Wrekin as a centre. The Wrekin is a mo«n-i 
taia in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, seen at a great di|w 
taiic€« 



I. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE* 

'Ch was bore at Taunton-dean, where should I 
be bore else ? 

That is, a parcel of growMl round about Ttramton, «rery 
pleasant and populous (containing many parishes) and so fruitf^Iy 
to use their own phrase, with the zun and zoil alone, that it 
needs no manuring at all. The peasantry therein are as rude as 
riclr; and so highly conceited of their own country, that they 
conceive it a disparagement to be bom in any other place. 

The beggars of Bath. 

The great resort of the affluent to these medicinal waters^ 
naturally attracted also a number of beggars ; somany it seems^ 
as caused them to become proverbial. 

• - * 

Bristol milk. 

That is sherry, a Spanish white wine. Ray calb it sheny- 
sacky and says it is the entertainment of course which the cour* 
teous Bristolians present to strangers, when , first vbiting their 
city. The true name of this wine is Sherris, which k derives 
froin Xeresy a town in the pi:ovince of Andalusia, where it is 
made. 

A Somerton ending. 

Splitting the difference. 

Wellington rouad-heads. 

A saying formerly in use at Taunton, to signify a violent 
fajiatic; probably from Judge Popham's house^ in this. town, 
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being a garrison for the Parliamentarians, "which was held daf- 
for soitie time against Sir Richard Greenvil. 

All Ilchester is gaoL 

« 

This is supposed to be a saying of the prisoners confined im 
that gaol ; and to mean, that the people of that town have ali 
hearts as hard as, that of a gaoler. 



Sf AFFORDSHIftE. 

Wottdn under Wever, 
Where God comes never- 

Wotton under Wever is a black dismal place, near the More^ 
lands in Staffordshire^ covered by hills from the cbearing rays 
of the sun. 

The devjl run through thee booted and spurred, 
with a scythe at his back. 



- ■% 



This is Sedgeley curse. Mr, Howet, Sedgeley is neaf 
Dudley, and is famous for a manufactory of bolts, hinges, 
plough, cart, and tire-irons, &g« 

In April, Dove's flood is worth a king'^s good* 

Dove is a river, passing this county, which, when it over- 
flows its banks in Aprils is the Nilus of Staffordshire, like it 
lauch enriching the meadows. 
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SUFFOLK. 



Suffolk milk. 



The mOk and batter of this county are deservedly famous* 

Suffolk fair iDaicIi^# 

At present the maids of Sullblk do not seem to have any 
distinguishable pre-eminence over those of other counties. 

The Suffolk whine. ' 

The inhabitants of this county have a kind of whining tone 
in their speech, much resembling that of a person in great mtn- 
tal distress. 

You are in the highway to Neeilham. 

That is, you are in the high road to poverty; a sayfng 
tsed to unthrifty persons, wasting their property by extrava- 
gance. Needham is a market town in this county. This pro- 
verb, in all likelihood, owes its origin to the similarity of sounds 
between part of the name of this town, and need^ necessity. 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungay for the poor, 
Halesworth for a drunkard, and Bilborough for 

a whore. 

> 
These, probably, allude to circumstances now changed and 

fo^ottei^ 
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Hunger will break through stone walls, or any 
thing except a Suffolk cheese. 

Sufiblk cheese is, from its poverty, the subject of mucb 
low wit. It is by some represented as only fit for mailing wheeb 
,for wheelbarrows : and a story is toM, that a pared of Suffolk 
cheese being packed up in an iron chest, and put on board a sh^ 
bound to the 'East Indies, the rats, allured by the scent^ eat 
through the chest, but could not penetrate the cheese. 

Ipswich, a town without inhabitants, a river 
without water, streets without names, where 
asses wear boots. 

This flescription of Ipswich was given to King CbarlesII* 
by the Duke pf Buckingham. The meaning of it was, the town, 
having no maau£ictory, was thinly inhabited ; the streets at that 
time were not named ; at low water the bed of the river is left 
dry ; and the bowling-green of Christ-church priory, then ^ 
seat of -Lord Hereford, was I'oUed by asses, in a sort of boots, 
to prevent their feet sinking into the turf. 

Between Cowhithe and merry Cossinglandy 
The devil shit BenaC^re, look where it stands. 

*' It seems this place (says Mr. Ray) is infamous for its 
bad situation.'' 

SURREY. 

The vale of Holms Dale 
Was never won, ne never shall. 

Holms Dale lies partly in Surrey and partly in Kent/ Several 
battles were formerly fought between the Saxons and invsf&ing ' 
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Ibanesy bere, in which the fonner proved victorious, which, pro- 
bably gave rise to the proverb ; but it was undoubtedly won 
t>y William the Conqueror, who marched his army through it in 
ius way to London; 

Go to BattenSea, to be cut for the simpIes; 

In Battersea there are many market gardeners, who grow 
jnedicinal herbs, termed simples^ for the use of the apotliecaries^ 
who used to contract for them, and, at a particular time of the 
^tef; make a country jaunt to see them cut, i^hich they called 
goiqg to Battersea to have their simples cut; whence foolish 
people were jocularly advised to go thither for the same pur- 
|)ose, and afterwards (the origin being in some measufe for- 
i;<ytten) to be cut for the simples^ 

_ • • • « 

A Lambeth doctoi^. 

Hie Archbishop of Cffliterbury has, it is said, the powei* cff 
tonferring the degree of doctor of divinity: this, it has beeh 
tiportedj was sometimes done as a taatter of favour, and with- 
out examination. The term of a Lambeth doctor is therefore 
\ distinction from one who has regularly taken his degrees at 
(Mie of the universities^ 

A Kent-street distress. 

The houses in Kent-street are chiefly let to poor tenants, 
irho pay their rent weekly; on non-payment, the rent-gatherers 
take away the dbofs of the defeulters. This saying is used to 
describe tenants who have nothing to seixe, on whom the land- 
lord can only make a Kent-street distress. 

Boroagh blacks. 
A term of reproach used to the inhabitants of the Borough 

Q 
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of Sondiwark; parhapft like musy other of these laaA of saj^higa^ 
OB accoont qf the alliteratioii. 

A clinker^ 

An inhabitant of the Mint or Clink, formerly a place pri- 
vileged from arrests, the receptacle of knaves and sharpers of 
all sorts* 

Sutton for mutton, Cashalton / ** beeves, Epsom 
for whores, and Ewel for thieves. 



The downs near Sutton, Banstead, and Epsom, produce 
delicate small sheep, and the rich meadows about Cashalton ue 
remarkable for fiittening oxen. ' Epsom was once famous for 
its mineral waters, and the wells were formerly greatly resorted 
to, as a place of amusement, particularly by ladies of easy 
virtue. Ewel b a poor village, about a mile from Epsom ; ^and 
is said to have harboured a number of the injGmor shai||en, 
and other idle retainers to the wells, lodgings beiag time 
cheaper than at Epsom. 

Godalmin rabbits. 

This is a term of reproach to the inhabitants of this place, 
unjustly reflecting on them for the well-known deception prac* 
tised by a Mts. Tofts, who pretended to be delivered of live 
rabbits. 

Godalmia cats. 

Another joke on the good people of Godalmin, the origia 
of which they seem not to know ; but any one who ventures to 
mew like a cat, before he is fairly out of the town, will run a 
greater risk of a broken head^ from the stocking^-weattis and 
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^dier iohiibita&ts of tliat pbcc^ than is consbtent irith pni» 
(kact; " 

Otiildfbi'd i)ulisv 

A retort froin th€ pciople of Godalmin oil tlie OaOdfordmns^ 
in answer to th^ two preceding taunts; The origin of this ap^ 
J)el}ation I hare not ever been able to get satisfoetorily ex^ 
jphiined* 

I 

Waiidsworth^ the sink of Sirfrey; 

This reproach b in a gruat m^asur^ remoted. tomittif 
ike towi^ wliidi lies low, was one continued puddle* 

Patneyi 

AccKirdin^ to the vulgar traditiohy tlie ciiiurch^ of Btitn^jr 
and Fulfaam w^re built bjr two sbters, who had but one ham^ 
iner between them, which they interchanged by throwing it 
across the river> on a word agreed between them; those on 
' the Surrey side made use of the word, put it night those on 
tiie opposite shore, heave it ftdl home! whence the churches 
and from them the villages, werexcalled Putnigb and FoU&onie^ 
ibce corrupted to Putney and Fulham. 



He is tione of the hastings^ 

said of a dull sluggbh mess^geri an allusion to the p^ 
islilUd hastbgs, because the earliest of its kind* It b only 
placed here from the similarify of name to one of theCinquc 
forts in thb county* 
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A Chichester lobster, a Selsey cockle, an Arundel 
mullet, a Pulborough eel, an Amberley trout, 
a Rye herring, a Bourne wheat-eah 

These are all the best of their kind, at least of any that 
are taken in this county. 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

He is the black bear of Arden. 

Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was so called, botb 
from his crest, which was a black bear, and from having him- 
self a black and grim countenance, as well as on account of 
his being a man of undaunted courage. Arden was a forest 
anciently occupying all the woodland part of this county. This 
saying was iised to express, that the person spoken of, and so 
denominated, was' really an object of terror. 

« 

As bold as Beauchamp* 

Fuller thinks, that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who lived in the rei^ of King Edward III. is the person here 
.meant, on account of his action at Hogges in Normandy, in 
the year 1346, when he was the first who landed, supported only 
by an esquire and six archers ; with these, mounted only on 
a palfrey, he encountered an hundred Normans, of whom he 
slew sixty, routed the rest, and gave means to the whole fleet to 
land the army in safety* 

The bear wants a tail, and cannot be a lion. 

Fuller thus explains this proverbs— ^' Robert Dudley, 'Earl 
of Leicester, derived his pedigree from th^ ancient Earls of 
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Warwick, on which tifk he gave their crest, the bea^ and ragged 
staff; and when he was governor of the Low Countries, with 
the high title of his Excellency, disusing his own coat of the 
green lion, with two tails, he signed all instruments with the 
crest of the bear and ragged staff. He was then suspected by 
many of his jealous adversaries, to hatch - an ambitious design 
to make himself absolute con^nander (as the lion is king of 
beasts,) over the Low Countries ; whereupon some foes to ^his 
faction, and friends to Dutch freedom, wrote under his crest, set 
up in public places, 

**. Ursa caret Cauda, non queat esse Jeo» 

The bear he never can prevail 
To lion it, for laQk of tail. 

** Kfor is vrsOj in the feminine, merely placed to make the 
verse; but because naturalists observe in bears that the female 
is always strongest. 

^^ This proverb b applied to such,, who, not content with 
tlieir condition, aspire to what is above their worth to deserve, 
pr power to atchieve/' 

He is true Coventry blue. 

Coventry was formerly famous for dying a blue, that wouM 
neither change its colour, nor could it be discharged by washing. 
Therefore the epithets of Coventry blue, and true blue, were 
figuratively used to signify persons who would not change their 
pajrty or principles on any consideration, 






WESTMORELAND. 

Let Uter Pendragon do what he can. 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

Tradition reports, that Uter Pendragon had a design to 
fortify the castle of Pendragon^ in this county ; m order whereto, 
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with muieh art and industry, he in vain atteoqit^ to make tfie 
fiver Eden snrronnd it ^ 



wiltshir:^. 

It is done, secuudum usum Sarum. 

f* This proverb,'' says Fuller, " coming out of the churchi 
hath since enlarged itself into civil use. It begun on thb occa- 
sion; many Qffices, or forms of service, were used in several 
phurches in England, as th^ office of York, {lereford. Ban? 
|gor, &c. which caused a deal of confusion in God's worship^ 
^ntil Osmond, Bishop of Sarum, about the year of our Lord 
1090, made that ordinal or office, which was generally receivecl 
all over England ; so that churches, hjBuceforward, easily under- 
stood one another, all speaking the same wo|:ds in their Li? 

tuigy. 

^^* It is now applied to those persons who do, a?^d action^ 
which are formally and solemnly done, in so regular a iiray, bj 
authentic precedents, and patterns of unquestionable authority, 
fhat no just exceptions can be taken thereat.'' 

Wiltshire mopi^^raker^. 

Some Wiltshire rusties, as th^ stoiy goes^ seeing ^ ^S^ 
|>f the moon in a pond, attempted tp rake it out. 

Salisbury plain, 

Is seldom without a thief or twain. 

It might be the ff»e formerly; at present very few rob« 
Irenes happen ther^. 



\ 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Jt shall be done when the king cometh to Wogan; 

That is, never. Wogan is a small village, said to be in this 
county, quite out of any thoroughifare, and therefore very nor 
likely to be ever visited by the king. 

You may as soon sip up the Severn, and swal^ 
low M avern. 

That is, sip up a great river, and svirallow p. range of hills; 
a saying used to persons proposing an impossibility. 

Go dig at Mavern hilL 

Spoken of one vrhose wife wear? the breeches ; but why 
is not apparent. 



YORKSHIRE. 



J^rom Hell, Hull, and Halifax deliver us. 

Hiis was part of the vagrant's litany. At Hull, all vagrants, 
found begging in the streets, were whipped and set in the 
stocks ; and at Halifax persons taken in the act of stealing clothe 
were instantly, and without any process, beheaded, with an en- 
gine called a maiden. Perhaps the coincidence of the initiab 
bas been no sniall means towards giving currency to this saying. 
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A Scarborough warning. . 

That is, pone ^t all, but a sudden surprise. This proverb^ 
according to Fuller, alludes to an event which happened at that 
pl^ce, A. D. 1557, when Thomas Stafford seized on that castle 
(which was in a defenceless state) before the townsmen had the 
least notice of his approach. However, within six days, by th^ 
diligence of the Earl of Westmoreland, he was taken, brought 
to' London^ and beheaded. 

As true steel as Rippon rowels. 

Rippon is fempus for its spurs, both those used for horse: 
manship, and those with which game cocks are armed. The 
t^per of the first is so gQod» 0iat it is said they will strike 
through a shilling without breaking. This proverb is used tg 
signify persons of inflexible honor and integrity. 

A Yorkshire way-bit. 

It should be a wee-bit; wee in the Yorkshir^^ and northern 
dialects signifies little. This means an overplus not accounted 
in a reckoning, but which sometimes proves as much as all the 
rest. Ask a countryman in Yorkshire, the distance to a partj- 
. cular place, his answer fvill ^eperall^ be, sp many miles, and 4 
wee bit; which wee, or little bit, is oftentimes longer than the 
miles reckoned. 

Merifj Wakefield. 

What peculiar cause of mirth this town hath above others. 
Fuller acknowledges he cannot tell, unless that it may be en^ 
titled to that epithet from its cheapness, and the plenty of good 
cheer. Might it not be mirrie, that is faithful Wakefield 1 and 
idlude to some event in the disputes between the houses of 
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'York and .Lancaster ; mirriermen, ^ term that frequently ipccurt 
in old ballads^ signifying fi*ue o^ faithful mjen.. . 

« 

Pendle, Ingleboroiigh, and Penigent, 
Are the three highest hills between Scotland and 
Trent. 

Or, which is more common in the mouths o( tbe vulgfir; 

Pendle, Penigent, and Ingleborough, 

Are the three highest hills all England thorough. 

These three hUls are in sight of each other. Pendle on 
{the edge of Lancashire, Penigent and Ingleborough, near Setde^ 
in Yorkshire, and not far from Westmoreland ; these three are 
indeed the highest hills in England, not comprehending Wales ; 
but in Wales^ I think Snowden^ Caderidris, and Plinllimmoi^ 
^e higljier. 

As sure as a louse in Poipfret. 

t 

I cannot learn the reason of this saying. 

i 

I 

l{ Braytourbargh and Hainbleton-hough and Bur- 

ton-brean}, 
Were all in thy belly, it would never be team. 

It is spoken of a covetous and insatiable person, whom 
nothing will content. Brayton, Hambleton, and Burton, are 
places between Cawood and Pontefract, in this comity. Bray* 
(on-bargh is a small hill, in a plain country, covered with wood* 
Bargh, in the northern dialect, is properly a horseway up ^ 
$teep hill, though here it is taken for the bill itself. Teain 
signifies full or satisfied. 
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When Rosberry Toppinge wears a cappe, 
}ie,t Cleypland then beware of clap. 

Rosberry Tpppioge k a h%fi hill, vbible a kMig way oH^ 
IpU about the neighboiirliood of Giiborough, which rarely has 
a cloudy mbt hanging about it but fwi ensues. 

When Dighjton i» pulKd down, 
Hull shall becoipe a greater town. 

This k rather a prophecy than a proverb. Oigfaton it a 
•mall town not a mile distant from fI^ll, and was, in the time 
of the civil wars; for the moft part pulled down. Let Hull 
^Rttke the I^t they can of it^ 

(Clevekind in the Clay, 

Bring in two soles and car^'y one ^way, 

pleveland is that part of Yorkshirfs which borders upon 

^ Bishopripk of Durham/ where the way^, m ^tfcrTlime, art 

irery deep and miry ; but nothmg to whaf t||(^ of Kent amf 

"Sussex were fonperly, for if one had brought forty soles thither, 

\ie would not hav^ carried half a one awav. 

When She^eld-park is ploughed and 8piyi|t 
Then little ]p^ngland hold thine own^ 

Ray says^ *' it hath baen ploughed and sown thesis sU p| 



levoi years 
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¥ou have eaten some Hull cheese. 
^f^t kf 9|e dirunky Hull is famovs for ftfong id«. 
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When all the world shall be aloft, 

Then Hallam-^hire shall be God's croft { 

Winkabank and Templerbrough, 

Will buy all England through and through^ 

** Winkabank is a wood^ upon a hill, near Sheffield, where 
^re are some remains of an old camp. Temple-brough stands 
1>etweai the Rothei^ and the Don, about a quarter of a mile 
from the place where these two rivjers meet, it is a square 
pUtt of ground, encompassed by two trenches. Selden often 
iniquired for the ruins of a temple of the god Thor, which^ 
he said, was near Rotherham. This, probably, might be it, if 
sve allow the name for any argument ; besides, there is a pool 
not far froin it, called Jordon-dam, w&icb name seems to be 
compounded of Jor, one of the names of the god Thor, and 
pon, t|i£ name of the river.'' — Ray. 

J^hake a bridle over a Yorkshireman's grave, anc} 
he vi^ill arise and steal a horse. 

It* 

Ao^ allusion to the fondii^sss fiifr horses, shewn by ahnip^t 
pery native of this coiinty. 

Measter's Yorkshire too. 

A Yorkshire hostler, who had lived a considerably time at 
an inn in Lo|idon, being a^ked by a guest how it happened, that 
|ie, who was so cleveir ^ fellow, and a Yorkshireman into the 
bargain, remained so lon^ ivithout becoming master of that 
house] he laconically ^^wei^d^ Mpasier's Yorkshire too! A 
saying used by persons, on discovering the design of any one Ui( 
fmpose op them, implying they are a match for them. 

A Yorkshire tike. 



. < i . 



A tike |iere| means a plp|?n, Tlke^ S^^^^^^^J? m^aiuf 9^ 
ipreat do^. 
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WALES. 

The Proverbs relative to this Country^ are two- 

fold; such a^ fhe English pass mi the Welch, 

and stu^h as the TV^lch pass on the English ; the 

^former are here only Jreated, tke latter being 

chiefly in Welch. 



WALES IN GENERAL, 

• Her Welch blood is up, 

The Welch are extremely prone to anger, and soon aptr 
|)ea$ed ; being, as Fuller observes, like the face of their country^ 
full of lips and doivns, elevations and depressions. 

As long as a Welch pedigree. 

The Welch are extremely particular in keeping up^ the his- 
tory of their genealogy; every Welchman being, more or less 
an herald. It is a sorry Welch pedigree that does Aot, at lea^t; 
reaclr to Noah« 

* • — . 

A Welch bait. 

A short Atop, but no food. Such baits ^re frequently giveii 
bv the natives of this principality to their keffisls, or horses , 
particularly after climbing a hill. 
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A Welch cousin, 

' A relation far removed; the Welch making themselves 
cousins to most of the people of rank born in that country. 



ANGLESEY. 

Anglesey is the mother of Wales* 

•■ * 

So said from its producing cattle and com sufficient to feed 
all Wales. 

Croggen, croggen. 

King Henry II. in one of his expeditions against the Welch, 
attempted a passage over Oflas-dike, at Croggen-castle in Den« 
bighshire, in which his soldiers were defeated and many slain, 
with some circumstances of cruelty on the part of the Welch, 
whence they were reproachfully termed Croggens ; which word 
was' also repeated in skirmishes where the English had the ad- 
vantage, in order to excite them to revenge, by the memory of 
that transaction. 



CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Talaeth ! talaeth ! 

*Mn effect, the same in English with fine! fine! when 
•mothers and nurses are disposed to please their litUe ones in 
dressing them. Take the original thereof. — When Roderick 
tlie Great divided Wales betwixt his three sons, into three re- 
gions (North Wales, South Wales, and Powis) he ordered that 
each of them should wear upon his bonnet or helmet^ a coronet 
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of gold, being a ifnfoad lafce or headband, indented npwvcfe^- 
aet and wrought with precious'stones, called in Britbh, tdlaeiK^ 
and they, from ibctieei the threo^rowned prince ; bat now,- 
either tltfe nnmber 6t prific«i b well multiplied in Wales, or^ 
which is tnier^ the honotit of talaeth is much diminished ; thaf 
being so called wherewith a child's head b boulid uppennosf 
.on some other linen clothes.' lliin we» English, have thaf 
%hicfa they call the crown of a cap'/' — Fdler. 

Arthar was not, i)ut whilst he was: 

Spoken of a great hmiij ^uced to ibd^teBo^. 

King Arthur did not violate th^ refage of ai 
woman. 

That is, lef^ iier tli^ freedom of lier tongue; Lej Irouldf 
not beat her for speakings 

The Welchman keeps nothing till he has loi^t it- . 

The l^torieal trath of this is plainly shewn k the BritiaU 
Chronidet^ where it is seen, that When the Welch recovered 
their lost castles^ they kept them more tenaciously than befote^ 

He that will be a head let him he a bridge. 

Benegridany.a BritoBy is said to have rirtied an army over 
to Ireland, where his men Coming to a river, which had neither 
bridge nor ferry, he carried them all over on his bkck. Thia 
proverb means, that no one should tak« on himself to conn 
immd, D^o cannot protect and assist hts fi^lowers* 

It was an ancient custom »Bong thcf Wekh, that th^ victor^ 
in a kind of play, put the vanquished man into a sack^ wheoc# 
we had the Englid bye^ord, to expreds^ such between whoni 
there is apparent odds of strength, ^' he is able to put him wf 
in a bag.'^ 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Snowden will yield sufficient pasture for all the 
cattle in Wales put together^ 

HyperboUcally vgeMng ; thoo^ Soowcka is, in reality, ex< 
Uiemely fruitful. 

To escape Cluyd, and be drowned in Conway. 

4 

Similar to that, in avoiding Scylla, to run on Charybdis* 
The rivers of Cluyd and Conway are twenty miles asunder. 



FLINTSHIRE. 

There is more than one yew-bow in Chester. 

\ 

Modem use appUeth this proverb to such who seize <m 
t>ther ^Iks goods, not with intent to steal, but mistaken witfi 
the similitude thereof to their own ; but give me leave to con* 
jecture the original hereof, seeing Cheshire-men have been so 
famous for archery. 



MERIONETHSHIRE. 

In Dogelthy, a market town in this shire, there are 
the following particulars : 

1. The walls are three miles high. 

2. Men come into it over the water. 
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8. They g6 out of it under the water. 

4. The steeple doth grow therein. 

6. There are more' ale-nouses than houses.^ 

Which are thus explained : 

1. Its walls are the mountains which surround it. 

2. The entry is over a handsome bridge.- 

3. In leaving the town one must |)ass under a stream of 
water, falling from a rock, aind conveyed in a trough to drive an 
overshot mill. ' ^ ... 

4. The bells, (if plural) hang in a yew-tr^e. 

5. The houses are divided into different tenements*, ana 
liquor sold iti chimneyless barns* 



MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

. The three sisters. - 

The three rivers of Wye, Severn, and Rhiddall, were to ruri 
s race, to decide which should be first married to the ocean. 
Severn and Wye having a great journey to go, chose dSeir %vay 
through soft meadows, and kept on at a traveller's pace ; whilst 
Rhiddall, presuming on her short journey, stayed before she set 
out, and to recover her lost time runs furiously in a distracted 
manner. 

Powis is the Paradise of Wal^s. 
Fix thy pale in Severn, Severn wiH be as befor6w 



END OF THE PROVERBS:r 






POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



It will scarcely be conceived how great a DUin-' 
ber of superstitious notions and practices are still 
remaining and prevalent in different parts of these 
kingdoms, many of which are still used and al* 
luded to even in and about the metropolis ; and 
every person, however carefully educated, will, 
upon examination, find that he has some how or 
other imbibed and stored up in his memory a 
mnch greater number of these rules and maxims 
than he could at first have imagined. 

To account for this, we need only turn our 
recollection towards what passed in our child^ 
hood, and reflect on the avidity and pleasure with 
which we listened to stories of ghosts, witches, 
and fairies, told us by our maids and nurses. 
And even among those whose parents had the 
good sense to prohibit such relations, there is 
scarce one in a thousand but may remember to 
have heard, from some maiden aunt or antiquated 
cousin, the various omens that have announced 
the approaching deaths of different branches of 
the family: a copious catalogue of things lucky 
and unlucky ; a variety of charms to cure warts, 
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the cramp, and tooth-ache ; preventatives against 
the night-mare; with observations relative to sym- 
pathy, denoted by shiverings, burning of the 
cheeks, and itchings of the eyes and elbows. 
The effects of ideas of this kind are not easily 
got the better, of; and the ideas themselves rarely, 
if ever, forgotten* 

In former times these notions were so preva- 
lent, that it was deemed little less than atheism 
to doubt them; and in many instances the ter- 
rors caused by them embittered the Kves of a 
great number of persons of all ages ; by degrees 
almost shutting them out of their own houses, 
and deterring them from going from one village 
to another after sun-set The room in which the 
head of a family bad died, was for a long time 
untenanted ; particularly if they died without t 
will, or were supposed to have entertained smy 
particular religious opinions. But if any discon- 
solate old maiden, or love-crossed bachelor, hap- 
pened to dispatch themselves in their garters, the 
room where the deed was perpetrated was ren- 
dered for ever after uninhabitable, and not unfre- 
quently was nailed up. If a drunken farmer, re- 
turning ffom market, fell from Old Dobbin and 
broke his neck — or a carter, under the same pre- 
dicament, tumbled from his cart or waggon, and 
was killed by it — that spot was ever after haunted 
and impassable: in short, there was scarcely a 
bye^lane or cross-way but had its ghost, who 
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Uppeared in the shape of tt headless cow or horsey 
^aci clothed all in white, glared with its saucer 
««fe8 over a gate or stile. Ghosts of superior 
nnk) when ihey appeared abroad, rode in coaches 
drawn by six headless horses, and driven by a 
headless coachman and postilions. Almost every 
mncient manor-house was haunted by some one 
at least of its former masters or mistresses, where^ 
brides divers other noises, that of telling money 
was distinctly heard : and as for the churchyards^ 
the number of ghosts that walked there, accord* 
•log to the village computation, almost equalled 
the living parishioners: to pass them^ at nighty 
(Vas an achievement not to be attempted by any 
;^e in the parish, the sextons excepted; who 
^perhaps being particularly privileged, to make 
use of the common expression, never saw any 
tiling worse dian themselves. 

Terrible and inconvenient as these matters 

Might be» they were harmless, compared witii 

,the horrid consequences attending the belief of 

,witchcraft, which, to the eternal disgrace of this 

country, even made its way into our courts of 

juclicatnre, and pervaded and poisoned the minds 

of the judges ; and it is with a mixture of shame, 

Iremorse, and indignation, that we read t>f hun*^ 

dreds of poor innocent persons who fell victims 

to this ridicidoiis^^ opinion^ and. who were r^ularly 

murdered under the sanctitta ^ and with all the 

Ibnus of» the law. SomettMM^ 4>y t&e comUnti- 

R2 
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tioa of wicked and artful persons, these notioDt 
were made stalking horses to interest and re^ 
^ venge. The combinations here alluded to, were 
practised by some popish priests during the reign 
of King James I. who was himself a believer ht 
witchcraft. These priests, in order to advance 
the interest of their religion, or rather their owe 
emolument, pretended to have ther power of cast- 
ing out devils from demoniacs and persons l>e- 
.witched; and for this purpose suborned some, 
artful and idle youths and wenches to act th^ 
part of persons bewitched, and to suffer them- 
selves to be dispossessed by the4r prayers, and 
sprinklings with holy water. In order to perform 
these parts, they were to counterfeit violent fits 
and convulsions, cm signs given them ; and in 
compliance with the popular notions, to vomit up 
crooked nails, pins, needles, coals, and other 
rubbish, privately conveyed to them. It was, be- 
sides, necessary to ac(5use some person of having 
bewitched them ; a poor superannuated man, or 
peevish old woman, was therefore pitched oo, 
; whose detection, indictment, and execution, were 
to terminate the villainy. Luckily these combi- 
nations were at length discovered and exposed ; 
but it must make the blood of every humane per- 
son tbrill with horror^ to hear that in New Eng- 
land there were at one time upwards of three 
hundred persons all imprisoned for witchcraft.. 
Confuted and ridiculed as- these opinions have 
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llately been, the seeds of them still remain in the 
mind, and at different times have attempted to 
spring forth ; witness the Cock-lane Ghos^t, and 
tlie disturbance at Stockweil. Indeed, it is within 
these very few years that witchcraft has been 
erased from among the crimes cognizable by a 
jory. 

In order to give a methodical view of the dif-^ 
ferent kinds of Superstition now and formerly 
current in this country, I shall arrange my subject 
under the following heads:— Ghosts — Witches — 
Sorcerers,, and Witchcraft— Fairies — Second Sight 
--rOmens, Corpse Candles, '&c.^-Charras and Ce- 
i^emonies for obtaining a knowledge of Future 
Events-r-Swperstitious Cures and Preventatives -- 
Sympathy — Things lucky and unlucky — and Mis- 
cell aueous Superstitions. 



A GHOST. 

A Ghost is supposed to be the spirit of a per- 
son deceased ; who is either commissioned to 
return for some especial errand, such as the dis- 
covery of a murder, to procure restitution of 
lands or money unjustly withheld from an or- 
phan or widow — or having committed some injus- 
tice whilst living, cannot rest till that is redressed. 
Sometimes the occasion of spirits revisiting this 
wwld, is to inform their heir in what secret 
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place, or priysite drawer in au old trunk, the^ 
bad hidden the title-deeds of the estate ; or 
.\rhere, in troublesome times, they buried their 
money or plate. Some Ghosts of murdered perw 
sons, whose bodies have been secretly buried^ 
qauQot be at ease till their bones hare been taken 
lip, and deposited in consecrated ground, with 
all the rites of Christian burial. This idea is the 
remains of a very old piece of Heathen Super* 
gtition : The Ancients believed that Charon was 
not permitted to ferry over the Ghosts of unbn* 
tied persons, but that they wandered up and 
down the banks of the river ,Styx for an bun* 
dred years, after which they were admitted to 
a passage. This is mentioned by Vii^il i 

Haec omnis qiiam ceinis, inops inhumataque turba est; 
Portitor lUe, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, sefmlti. 
Kec ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta, 
Transportare prius quam sedibus ossa qui^runt, 
' Centum errant annos, volitantque haec littora circum: 
Tum^ demum admissi, stagna exoptata revisunt. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear in consequence of 
an agreement made, whilst living, with some 
particular friend, that he who first died should 
appear to the survivor, 

Glanvii tells us of the Ghost of a person 
who had lived but a disorderly kmd of life, for 
which it w^g; condemned to waoder up and 
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down the earth, in the company of evil spirits, 
tiU the day of j odgment. 

' • In roo&t of the relations of Ghosts, they are 
ttipposed to be mere aerial beings, without sab- 
ftance, and that they can pass through walls and 
Mber. solid bodies at pleasure. A particular 
instance of this is given, in Relation the 27th, in 
GlanviFs Coll^jction, where one David Hunter, 
neat-hard to the Bishop of Down and Connor, 
was for a long time haunted by the apparition 
ef an old woman, wjiom be was by a secret im- 
pirlse obliged to folk>w whenever she appeared; 
which, he says, he did for a considerable time, 
even if in bed with his wife : and because hisf 
wife couM not hold him in his bed, she would 
go too, and walk after him till day, though she 
Ba^w nothing; but his little dog was so well 
acquainted with the apparition, that he would 
fdilow it as well as his master: If a tree stood ^ 
in her walk, he observed her always to go* 
through it. Notwithstanding this seeming im- 
materiality, this very Ghost was not without 
jBome substance; for, having performed her er^ 
ttnid, she desired Hunter to lift her from the 
ground ; in the doing of which, he says, she felt 
just like a bag of feathers. We sometimes also 
read of Ghosts striking violent blows; and that, 
if not made way for, they overturn all impedi- 
neiltd) like a furious whirlwind. Glanvil men* 
tiaas^ an instance of thi», in^ Relation 17th; o# 
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a Dutch lieutenant, who had the faculty of seeiog 
Ghosts; and who/ being prevented making way 
for one which he mentioned to some frieiids as 
coiping towardjs them, was, with his compa-r 
nions, violently thrown down, and sorely bruised. 
We further learn, by Relation 16th, that the 
hand of a Ghost is * as cold a^ a clod/ 

The usual time at which Ghosts make their 
appearance is midnight, and seldom before it is 
dark ; though some audacious spirits have been 
8aid to appear even by dayrlight; but of this 
there are few instances, and those mostly. Ghosts 
who hg.ve been laid, perhaps in the Red Sea (of 
-which more hereafter), and whose times of con* 
Qnement were expired: these, like felons con-; 
fined to the lighters, are said to return more trou-? 
llleson^e and daring than before. No Ghosts can 
appear on Christmas-eve; this Shakespeare has 
put into ' the nqiouth of one of hi^ characters in 
Hamlet. 

Ghosts, commonly appear in the same dress 
they qsuafly wore whilst living, though, they are 
sometimes clothed all in white; but that is chiefly 
the church-yard Ghosts, who have no particular 
business, but seem to appear pro bono publico^ 
or to scare drunken rustics froin fumbling over 
their graves. 

I cannot learn that Ghosts carry tapers in their 
liands, as they are sometimes depicted, though 
i\\^ room ia which they appear, if witUput fir« 
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•r candle, is frequently sadd to be as light as day. 
Dragging chains, is not the fashion of JBnglish 
Ghosts ; chains and black vestments being chie£-~ 
ly the accoutrements of foreign spectres, seen 
in arbitrary governments: dead or^live, English 
spirits are free. One instance, however, of aa 
English Ghost dressed in black, is found in the 
celebrated ballad of William and Margaret, in the 
following lines : 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
T|iat held her sable shroud. 

This, however, may be considered as a poetical 
licence, used in all likelihood for the sake of the 
opposition of lUi/ to sable. 

If, during the time of an apparition, there is a 
lighted candle in the room, it will burn extremely 
blue: this is so universally acknowledged, that 
many eminent philosophers have busied them- 
selves in accounting for it, without once doubting 
the truth of the fact. Dogs too have the faculty 
of seeing spirits, as instanced in David Hun* 
ter's relation, above quoted; but in that case 
they usually shew signs of terror, by whining and 
creeping to their master for protection ; and it is 
generally supposed that they often see things of 
this nature wh^n their owner cannot ; there, 
being some persons, particularly those born on 
SL Christm^•ev^, who paunot se^ spirits, 
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. The comiog of a spirit is aimoiiDced ^ome time 
before its appearance, by a variety of loud and 
dreadful noises; sometimes rattling in the old 
hall like a coach and six, and rumbling up and 
down the stair^K^ase like tbe trundling of bowla 
or cannon bails. At length the door flies open, 
and the spectre stalka slowly up to the bed'a 
Ibot, and opening the curtains, looks stedfastty* 
at the person in bed by whom it is seen; a^Gbost 
being very rarely visible to more than one per^- 
son, although there are several in company.. It 
is here necessary to observe, that it has been 
universally found by experience, as well as af- 
firmed by divers^ apparitions themselves, that a 
CUkost bas not the power to speak till it has beem 
first spoken to; so that, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the business on virhicb it may come, 
e^evy thing must stand still till the person yisifed 
09m find sufficient courage to speak to it ; an< 
event that sometimes does not take place for many 
yeaps^ It ha& not been found that female Ghosta 
ato*e more loquacious than those of the male sex, 
Voth being equally restrained by this law, 

The" mode of addressing a Ghost is by com* 
manding it, in the name of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity^ to tell you who it is, and what is it» 
business*: this it may be necessary to repeat three 
tmiee;' after which it will^ in alow and hollow 
^ce, declare its satis^ction at being spoken^ to, 
emd desire the pai^y addressing it not to bo afraid; 
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ibr it will do him no harm. This being premised, 
it commonly enters into its narrative, which 
being completed, and its request or commands' 
given, with injunctions that they be immediateljr 
executed, it vanishes away, frequently in a flask 
of light ; in which case, some Ghosts have bee& 
BO considerate as to desire the party to whoni 
they appeared to shut their eyes : sometimes it* 
departure is attended with delightful music. 
During the^ narration of its business, a Ghost 
must by no means be interrupted by questioins^ 
of any kind ; so doing is extremely dangerous : if 
any doubts arise, they must be stated after the 
spirit has- done its tale^ Questions respecting it» 
state, or the state of any of their former acquaint** 
ance, are offensive, and not often answered; 
spirits, perhaps, being restrained from divulging 
the secrets of their prison house. Occasionally 
spirits will even condescend to talk on common 
occurrences, as is instanced by Glanvii, in the 
apparition of Major George Sydenham to Cap- 
tain William Dyke, Relation 10th, wherein th^ 
Major reproved the Captain for suffering a sword 
he had given him to grow rusty; saying, * Cap* 
^ tain^ Captain, this sword did not use to be kept 
Rafter this manner when it wa? mine.' This at* 
tention to the state of arms was a remnant o# 
the Major's professional duty when- living. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Ghosts do^ 

not go about their tmsiaess l^ike the persons oi 
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ibis world. la .cases of murder, a Ghost, instead 
of going to the next justice of the peace, and lay- 
ing its information, or^ to the nearest relation of 
the person murdered, appears to some poor la- 
bourer who knows none of the parties, draws 
the curtains of some decrepit nurse or alms-wo- 
man, or hovers about the place where his body is 
deposited. The same circuitous mode is pur* 
sued with respect to redrei^sing injured orphans 
or widows; wheq it s^ems as if the shortest and 
most certain way would' be, to go to the person 
guilty of the injustice, and haunt hiqn continual- 
ly till he be terrified into a restitution. Nor 
are the pointing out lost writings generally ma-r 
naged in a more summary way; the Ghost 
commonly applying to a third person, ignorant 
t)f the ^vhole affair, and a stranger to all con-r 
cerned.-^-But it is presumptuous to scrutinize too 
far into these matters ; Ghosts have, undoubtedly, 
forms and customs peculiar to themselves, 
. If, after the first appearance, the persons, em-r 
ployed neglect, or are prevented from, perform* 
ing the message or business committed to thefr 
management, the Ghost appears continually to 
them; at first with a discontented, next an an- 
gry, and at length with a furious countenance, 
threatening to tear them to pieces if the matter 
is not forthwith executed ; sometimes terrifying 
them, as in Glauvils Relation 26th, by appear- 
ing in many foripidable shapes, and ^pipetimefli 
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even striking them a violent blow. Of blows 
given by Ghosts there are many instances, and 
some wherein they have been followed with an 
incurable lameness. 

It should have been observed, that Gbocrts, in 
delivering their commissions, in order to ensure 
belief, communicate to the persons employed 
some secret, known only to the parties concerned 
and themselves, the relation of which always pro- 
duces the effect intended. The business being 
completed. Ghosts appear with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, saying they shall now be at rest, and 
will never more disturb any one ; and, thanking 
their agents, by way of reward communicate to 
them something relative to themselves, which 
they will never reveal. 

Sometimes Ghosts appear, and disturb a house, 
without deigning to give any reason for so doing: 
with these, the shortest and only way is to exor- 
cise, and eject them ; or, as the vulgar term is, 
lay them. For this purpose there must be two 
or three clergymen, and the ceremony must be 
performed in Latin ; a language that strikes the 
most audacious Ghost with terror. A Ghost may 
be laid for any term less than an hundred years, 
and in any place or body, full or empty ; as, 
a solid oak— the pommel of a sword— a barrel 
of beer, if a yeoman or simple gentleman— or a 
pipe of wine, if an esquire or a justice. But of 
all places the] most common, and what a Ghost 
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least likee, in the Red Sea ; it being related^ in 
many instances, that Ghosts have most earnestly 
besought the exorcists not to conine them ia that 
place. It is nevertheless considered as an in-^ 
disputable fact, that there are an infinite number 
laid there, perhaps from its being a safer prison 
than any other nearer at hand; though neither 
history nor tradition gives us any instance of 
Ghosts escaping or returning from this kind of 
transportation before their time. 

Having thus given the most striking outlines 
of the popular Superstitions respiepting C^ihosts, 
1 shall next treat of another species of Inunan 
apparition, which, though it something resemble&r 
it, does not come under the description o( a 
Ghost These are the exact figures and re»em^ 
blances of persons then living, often seen not 
<Hily by their friends at a distance, but many 
times by themselves ; of which there are several 
instances in Aubery's Miscellanies: one,^ of Sir 
Richard Napier, a physician of London, wbo> 
being on the road from Bedfordshire to visit a 
friend in Berkshire, saw at an inn his;Own ap^ 
parition lying on the bed as a dead corpse ; he 
nevertheless went forward, and died in a short 
time: another, of Lady Diana Ricb^ daughter of 
^ the Earl of Holland, who met her own appari-* 
tion 'walking in a gaixlen at Kensington, and 
died a month after of the smallpox. These ap« 
paritiQjQs are caUcd Fetehes, and in .Ciunberland^ 
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Swarths; they most commonly appear to distant 
friends and relations, at the Tery instant preceding 
the death of the person^ ivhose fig;ure they put on. 
Sometimes, as in the instances above mentionedgj^ 
there is a greater interval between the appearance 
and death. 
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A WITCH is almost universally a poor, decrepit, 
superannuated, old woman ; who, being in great 
distress, is tempted by a man clothed in a black 
coat or gown; sometimes, as in Scotland, wear- 
ing ali^ a bluish l^and and hand-cufis, that is, a 
kind of turn-up linen sleeve: thisi man promisee 
her, if she will sign a contract to become his, both 
soul and body, she shall want for nothing, and 
that he will revenge her upon all her enemies. 
The agreement being concluded, he gives her some 
trifling sum of money, from half-a-crown down to 
four-pence, to bind the bargain ; then cutting or 
: pricking her finger, causes her to sign her name, 
, or make a cross as her mark, with her blood, on 
a piece of parchment : what is the form of these 
contracts, is no where mentioned. In addition to 
this signature, in Scotland, the Devil made the 
Witches put one hand to the sole of their foot, 
and the other to the crown pf their head, thereby 
isiguifying they were entirely his,- In making Uiese 
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baigains there is someiiroes a great deal of ha^^ 
gling, as is instanced in the account of the negc- 
ciation between Oliver Cromwell and the Devil, 
, before the battle of Worcester, published in 
Echard's History of England 4 Before the Devil 
quits his new recruit, he delivers to her an imp 
or familiar, and sometimes two or three; they are 
of different shapes and forms, sonae resembling a 
cat or kitten, others a mole, a miller fly, or some 
other insect or animal: these are to come at her 
call^ to do such mischief as she shall direct them; 
at stated times of the day they suck her blood, 
through teats on different parts of her body: 
these on inspection appear red and raw. Feeding, 
suckling, or rewarding these imps, was by law 
declared felony. 

There are, ft is held,^ three s(orts of Witches. 
The first can hurt, but not help: these^ from their 
diabolical qualities, are called Black Witches. 
The second sort can help, but not hurt: these are 
unhappy persons, who, for the power of curing 
diseases, finding stolen goods, and doing other 
acts of utility, for which they take money, become 
bond-slaves to the Devil: they ^re at continual 
enmity with the Black Witches, insomuch that 
one, or the other often fall a sacrifice to their 
wicked arts : these are commonly styled White 
Witches. The third sort are those who can bot% 
help and hurt; and, as they seem a sort of' mix* 
ture i^etween White and Black, and waiting a 
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Jaaftte, tnay, without any great impropriety^ be 
named Grey Witches. ^ 

But to return to the common Witch, \«fhich 
seems of the hlack sort; we do not find that^ in 
consequence of her wicked compact, she enjoys 
much of the good things of this world, but still 
continues in abject pienuf y. Sometimes, indeed^ ^ 
bhe, in company with others of her sisterhood^ 
are carried^ through the air on brooffis, spits, &c« 
to distant meetings, or sabbaths, of Witches ; but 
for this they must anoint themselves with a cer*^ 
taiiji magical ointment^ given them by the DeviK 

At tiiese meetings they have feastings, music^ 
and dancing; the Devil himself sometimes con-^ 
d^cending to play on the pipe or cittern ; and 
some of them have carnal copulation with himy^ 
the produce of which is toads and serpents: 
sometimes the Devil, to oblige' a male Witch or 
Wizard, of which there are some few> puts on 
the shape of a woman* Mr. Sinclair tells us, in 
his book intitled, The Invisible World, that one 
William Barton, who, with his wife^ was burnt 
in Scotland for Witchcraft, confessed that he lay 
with the Devil in the shape of a geutlewoman, 
and had fifteen pounds of him in good money ; 
but this he again denied before his execution; 
His wife confessed that the Devil went before 
them to a dancing, in4fae shape of a dog, playing 
ttpoji a pair of pipes ; and, coming down the hiUL 
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back agaiDy he carried the candle ki hia boUom^ 
under his tail» which played, ey wig wagj wig 
wag: that, she said, waa almost all the pleasure 
she ever had. Generally, before the assembler 
breaks up, they all have the honour of salutii^ 
Satan's posteriors, who, fpr that ceremony, usually 
f^ppears under the figure of ^ he-goat, tbougk in 
3cotland it was performed when he appealed 
under the hunan form. In their way to and from 
these meetings, they sometimes sing or repeat 
certain barbarous words r in going, they use these 
words— /ou^, UnUataut^ tout taugM, tkr4nagJimA 
and about; in returning, rentum UmnMt¥m, In 
Scotland it was confessed and deposed^ that, at 
some of these meetings, the Devil got 9p into the 
pulpit, and preached a sermon m a voice lumgh 
Hnd gustie; and afterwards caused the Wijtchet, 
to open several graves, out of whidb they took 
part of the body, the joints of the ingera and 
toes, with some of the winding-sheet : thia was to 
prepare a powder for magical uses. 

It now and then happens that Satan, being oat 
ef humour, or for diversitHi, beats the Witches 
black and blue, with the spits and brooms, the 
vehicles of their transportation, and plays them 
divern other unlucky tricks. Any one repeating 
the name of God, instantly puts the whole as- 
sembly to flight Here likewise the Devil dis* 
tributes apples, dishes, spoons, or other 



Kir Ihose WiMhes ipvbo desire to i6rment any par- 
tiotilar peri^oA ; these tfaey present to tfaem^ and 
dieteby obtain d power oyer them. 

Wheft a Witch wishes to destroy any one to 
whom she bears -an ill will, she and her sister 
Witches ufake an image of wax, which, with 
Mftny cerem<mies, is baptized by the Devil, and 
flanded after Ihe person meant to be injured ; after 
which they stick thorns into it, and $et it before 
a fire ; and as the wax melts by the heat, so the 
body of the person represented decays by i^icfc- 
BMS, with great torture, having the sensation of 
Ihorns stm^k into his or her flesh. 

On some occasions, Witches content themselves 
wilh a Ifss 6ruel revenge, and only oblige the 
objects of their anger to swallow pins, crooked 
Bsils^ dfrt, cinders, and trash of all sor^s, which ^ 
tli^y invisibly cOnvey to them, or send them by 
iMr ii9ps. Frequently they shew their spite, bjr 
drying np cows, and killing oxen; whfe)^ lacft 
dvy have particular power to do, because, as thfe 
A|>ostle says, ^' Doth God take care of oxen ?^ 
] G&r. ix. 9. For any slight offence, they prevent 
butter from coming in the chum, or beer froni 
iMrktng. 

^Witches, in vexing persons, sometimes send a 
number of evil spirits into them; these, as they 
(that is, the spirits) have informed several exor- 
cists, are also of different ranks and degrees. Iii 

S2 
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oae Sarah Williams were these: Killico, Hob^ 
and a third anonymous; Coronell Portorichiov 
Frateretto, Fliberdi^bbet, Hoberdidance, To«- 
Gobatto, and Lusty Jolly Jenkin, Puffe and 
Purre, Lustie Dickie Cornerd ^ Cappe, Nurre, 
Molken, Wilken, Helemodion, and Kellicocum. 
Besides these, there were in others. Captain Pip- 
pen, Captain Pbilpot, Captain Maho, and Cap- 
tain Soforce: these were all leaders.. There were 
also sometimes, with these Captains, divers pri- 
vate spirits; as in a Mr. Tray ford there were, 
Hilco, Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and Lustie Huff 
Cap; all these may be found in a book intided, 
Egregious Popish Impostures, &c. practised by 
Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, &c. published 
in 1603, p. 49, 50. 

One Mother Samuel, the witch of Warbois^ 
had nine spirits that belonged to^ her and her 
family; two of their names are forgotten, but 
those of the other seven were, Plucky Hardname, 
Catch — three of the name of Smack^ who w^e 
cousins — and one called Blew. These spirits used 
to converse freely with the children of Mr. Throg- 
morton, whose house they ti'oubled. The follow- 
ing was a dialogue which passed between the 
eldest daughter, a girl of about seventeen, and 
one of the Smacks, whom she supposed in love 
with her. — " * From whence come you, Mr. Smack, 
* and what news do you bring?' The spirit an- 
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swaf^d, that ^ he catqe from fighting.' — * From 

* fighting!' said she; ^ with whom, I pray you?- 
The spirit answered, * With Plqck.' — * Where 
^ did you fight, I pray?' said she. The spirit 
tmswered, ^ In his old dame's back-house/-*- 
whidbJs an old house standing in Mother Sa-( 
muei's yard; and they fought with great cowl 
staves this lafd; uight. — * And who got the mastery^ 

- * I pray you?' says she. He answered, ' that he 

* broke Pluck's head.' — Said she, * I would that 

* he had broke your neck also.' Saith the spidt^ 
/Is that ail the thanks I shall have for my la- 
f:bour?'— r* Why/ saith she, * do you look for 
^ thanks at my hand ? I would you were all 
f hanged up, one against another, and Dame and 
' all, Tor you are all naught : but it is no matter,' 
said she; * I do not well to curse you, for God,- 
M trust, will defend me from you alL'-^-So he 
departed, and bade farewell. — Soon after, she 
Aees Pluck conding with his head hanging down ; 
and he told her again^of the battle, and 4iow his 
head was broke. When he was gone, Catch, she 
said, came limping with a broken leg ; and, afte£ 
him, Blew brought his arm in a string: but they 
threatened that, when they should be well, they 
would join together, and be revenged of Smack. 
Jiiext tipe that Smack came, she told him of their- 
design; but he set them at light: he bragged 
that he could beat two of them himself, and his 
coasm Smack would be on his side." 
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I will not tire the Reader with aay more ef 
this miserable nonsense ; but whatcanwe^thinlc 
of a court of judicatiu'e, that would permit such 
stuff to be repeated before tbem as evideooe? 
Nevertheless this, and such like, was deeiaed 
sufficient to condemn a mad^ his wife, and daugh* 
ter, wbo were all executed. Tl^e o^d woman, it 
is said, confessed her guilt ; hut at is likewise 
believed she was, at that time, from the vexation, 
and experiments she had undergoae by way of 
triat, rendered insane* 

Frequeptly Witches, in vexing the parties 
troubled, were visible to them Qnly'{ and, whea 
they 'have struck at them with a knife, or other 
weapon, this Witches have been ibiind to have 
received a hurt in the part where their appariti(ms 
were struck. 

Scratching or pricking a Witch, so as. to dravr 
blood of her, prevents h^ having any power 
over the person that does it, provided it is done 
before «uy spell has taken place: and it may 
be done by proxy^ for oqe's child ; provided, b% 
the time, it is said to be don^ pn the child's ac«F 
count, or for its sake. 

Witches, perhaps for the sake of air and exer* 
cise, or to vex the squire, justice, and parson of 
the village wherein they reside, often trani»for|ii 
themselves into hares, and lead the hounds and 
huntsman a long and fruitless chace: though 
this is sometimes attended with daager to ttieob . 
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9e1te8, as lippeatrs Arorii (he account of the trial 
^ Julian CoXy {iitblished by Oianvil ; wherein it 
was d^ppsed, by the huntsman, that, having chased 
H hare ^ it was fairly rim down^ he stept be^ 
fofe the hounds to teke it up; wh^, to his great 
Amanenient, instead of a hare, he foiind old Ju* 
lian! breathless, and grovelling on the earthy 
with her globes upwards; for so he termed^ her 
backside. 

: There are various experiments \nA trials for 
discovering a Witch. One, by weighing fcet 
against the diurch Bible^ which, if she is guilty, 
will preponderate: anothe^, by makings her at- 
tempt to say the Lord's Pragrer; this do Witeh 
is able to repeat entirely, but will omit some part 
or (Sentence thereof. It is remarkable, that all 
Witches do not hesitate at the same place ; some 
leatiikg onzt one part, and some another. 

Teats, throogh which the imps suck, are indu- 
bitable marks of a Witch : these, as has been 
before observed, are always raw, and at6o insen- 
sible ; and,^ if sq[tiee2ed» sometimes yield a dro^ 
trf fadk>od. V 

. A Witch cannot weep moi^e than three tearo, 
Md that enly otrt of the left eye ; tbi» want of 
te»T» was;^ by the witch^finders, and even by som^ 
jmigeSf considered as a very s^stantial proof 
6f guilt. 

jSwimmmg a*Witcb,^ii aiooth^kind of pojpiriMr 
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ordeal generally practised : for this, she must bcr 
stripped naked, and cross bound, the right 
thumb to the left toe, and th^ left thunlb to the 
right toe : thus prepared, she is thrown into a pond 
or river, in which, if guilty, she cannot sink;rfor 
having, by her compact with the Devil, renounced 
the benefit of the water of baptism, that dement, 
in its turn, renounces her, and refuses to receiire 
)ier into its bosom. 

3ir Robert Filtner mentions two others, by fire: 
ihe first, by burning the thatch of the bouse -of 
the suspected Witch ; the other, burning any anir 
mal supposed to be bewitched by her, as a bog 
Br ok: these, it w^ held, would force a Witch 
to confess. 

The trial by the stool, was another method 
used for the discovery of Witches; it was thus 
managed : . having taken the suspected Witch, 
she is placed in the middle of a room, upon a 
stool or table, cross-l^ged, or in some other 
uneasy posture; to which if she submits nol^ 
she. is then bound with coeds: there is she 
watched, and kept without ifieat or sleep fi>r 
the space of twenty-four hourSi, (for, they say, 
within that time they shall see her imp come and 
6uck). A little hole is likewise made in the door, 
for imps to come in at ; and lest it should come 
in some less discernible shape, they thslt watch 
M^e taught to b^ ev^^wd anon sweeping ibfi 
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yooDD, and if they see any spiders or flies, to kill 
them ; and, if they cannot kill them, then the]f 
may be sure they. are imps. 

If Witches, under examination or torture, will 
not confess, all their apparel must be changed^ 
and every hair of their body shaven off with a 
sbvp razor, lest they secrete magical charms to 
prevent their confessing. Witches are most apt 
to confess on Fridays. - 

In England, Witchcraft has be^n ^chiefly con* 
^ed to women; the reason assigned is,- that the 
Devil having experienced, in the temptation of 
Eve, the facility with which that sex' are led 
astray— .-and also found that,4prhen they once de- 
viate from the paths of virtue, they become more 
wicked than men — he therefore n^kes his attacks 
on them, in prefefrence to the other sex. 
. Not only women, bpt ev^ little children, have 
befen convicted of Witchcraft in Sweden, as may 
]be seen in the account printed in Glanvil. 

Some hair, the parings of the nails, and urine^ 
of any person bewitchedr-ror, as the term is, la- 
bouring under ixa evil tbnguer-rbeing put inttf 
a stone bottle, with crooked nails, corked closer 
and tied down with wire, and bung up the chim* 
nev, will cause the Witch to suffer the most 
^ciite torments imaginable, till the bottle is un» 
corked, and the mixture dispersed ; insomuch 
^»t the^ will even risl% a* detection, by coming 
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io the house, and attempting to puU down the 
bottle. 

On meeting a supposed Witch, it is mdviseable 
to take the wall of her in a town or street, and 
the right band of her in: a lane or field; and, 
whilst passing her, to cleiusb both hands, doubling 
the thumbs beneath the fingers: this will pre^ 
Tent her baring a power to injure the person ao 
doing at that time. It is well to salute a WitiA 
with civil woiflff, on meeting her, before ahe 
epeaka. But no presents, of apples, eglge» or 
any other thing, should be received from her oil 
any account* 

8ooie persona, hura at . particular timeisr^ find 
mder certain combiaationa of* the planeti^ bare 
the power of digtingoiabiDg Witches at first sight. 
One of these persons, named Matthew Hopkini^ 
of Manningtree, in Essex, with a John Stem, 
and a woman in their company, were^ in 1044^ 
, permitted to go Toodd, from town to town;, 
HuRMSgh most parts of Essex, fi^nfiblk, and Himt- 
ingdonshire, with a aort of contnmsaicmf to diaco^ 
%er Witches ; iia^, it 'm ss^d, were paid twenty 
ihiUings for each^ town they riaitedr Mmy per* 
fWMi were pitched! uf^on by &em, and timoogh 
Htum meana convicted. Till ait lei^th Some g^i« 
tlemen, out of indignation a't Uopfeimi-s barbavity; 
H^ him in the maai^r he had bound othera^ 
that is^ thfmha and 4»es together |[ iiv whiclt 
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«ta^, pnttiBg faiiq inta the water, he swam. Tbur 
cleared the couotry of th^ii. 

The fotlowjdg statute^ enacted the 1st of Kiog 
James I. .will shew that the belief of most of 
tiie articles, here related, was not confined- to the 
populace ;. nor was it repealed till the 9th year 
of the reign of King George I. 

^ Any one that shall use, practise, or exercise 
any invocation or conjuration of any evill or 
wicked spirit, or consult, covenant with, enter- 
taine or employ, f^ede or reward, any evilly or 
wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose; 
or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out 
of his, her, or their grave^^or any other place 
where, the dead body .resteth, or the skin, 
bone, or other part of any de%0 person, to ba 
employed or <ised in any manner of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charme, or enchantment ; or shall use^ 
practise, or exercise any witchcraft, enchant^ 
tnent, charme, or sorcery^ whereby any person 
shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, consumed^ 
pined, or lamed, in his or her body, or auy part 
thereof, such offenders, duly and lawfull|^ 
convicted and attainted, shall , suffer death. 
* If any person shall take upon him, by witcb«^ 
craft, euchtotment, charms, or sorcery, to tell 
or declare in what place any treasure of gold 
or silver should or might be found or bad ia 
♦ the earth, or other secret places, or wher^ 
^ goods or thin^ lost or stobie should be found 
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^ or become; or to the intent to provoke any per- 
'son to unlawful love; or whereby any cattell 
' or goods of any person shall, be destroy ed» 
' wasted, or impaired ; or to destroy or hurt any 
'person in his or her body, though the same 
' be not effected, &c. 9 yeare's im{H*isonment 
' and pillory, &c. gncji the second convictioii, 
^ death/ 



A SORCERER, OR MAGICIAN 



A Sorcerer^ or Magician, differs from a Witch 
in this : A Witch derives all her power from a 
compact with the Devil ; a Sorcerer commauds 
him, and the infernal spirits, by his skill in pow- 
erful charms and invocations; and also soothes 
and entices them by fumigations : for the devils 
are observed to have delicate nostrils, abomi- 
nating and flying some kinds of stinks; witness 
the flight of the evil spirit into the remote parts 
iif Egypt, driven by the smell of a fishes liver 
burned by Tobit. They are also found to be pe- 
culiariy fond of certain perfumes ; insomuch that 
Lilly informs us that one Evans, bavipg raised 
h\ spirit, at the request of JUorfl iPotl^well ^nd 
Sir Ken^lm Digby, s^ncj forgetting a si^ufniga* 
iion, the spirit, vexe4 at the disappointment, 
enatsihed him from out his circle, imi4. c^«d 
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him' from his house, in the Minories, into a field 

near Battersea Causewajr. 

King James, in his Daemonologia, says, * The 
art of Sorcery consists in diverse forms of cir-^ 
des and conjurations rightly joined together, few, 
or more in number, according to the number 
of persons conjurors (alwaies passing the lingu- 
lar number), according to the qualitie of the 
circle, and form of the apparition. Two princi- 
pall things cannot well in that errand be want* 
ed: holy water (whereby the Devill mockeii the 
papists), and some present of a living thing unto 
him. There are likewise certaine daies and 
houres that they observe in this purpose. Thdse 
things being all ready and prepared, circles are 
Inade, triangular, quadrai^ul^r, round, double, 
or single, according to the forme of the appa- 
rition they crave. But to speake of the diverse 
formes of the circles, of the innumerable cha- 
racters and crosses that are within and without, 
and out-through the same ; of the diverse formes 
of apparitions that the craftie spirit illudes them 
with, and of all such particulars in t}iat action, 
I remit it to over many that have busied their 
lieads in describing of the same, as being but 
carious, and altogether unprofitable. And this 
farre only I touch, that, when the conjured 
spirit appeares, which will not be while after 
many circumstances, loil|; prayers, and mtich 
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* muttering and mumurlpgii of the cdiljurofis^ JKkft 
' a papist priest dispatofaiDg a buatiQg ^miLSfie<M-# 
^ jho w «w>one^ I vay, he^ appeared, tf they* ^^ve 
^ milled one ^te of all their rites; or if anyof 
^ their ieete once slyd over the circle, tl^rot^k 
' terror of his fearful apparitioD, he paies^him- 

* self at that time^ in his dwiie hlUBkd, of that due 

* debt which they ought btni, and otherwise woiitd 
-* bare delaied longer to have paied him r I laeair, 
f he carries them with bim^ body and soal0f If 
' (hni be not nd# a just canse to make them 

* weary of these fotmes of coBJuratioo, I leave it 
^to you to judge i»poii; coasidering'Uhe k>tig-^ 
' someoess of tbe labour^ the precise keepiog of 

* daies and houres (as I bare ^id,) th€ terrible- 
^lieaa of the s4)paritiovv and the prig^ent: peril 

* that they stand in, in «aissin$ the lea£ft cufc^soh 

* stance or freite itbaft they ought to obsel^ve; . tffiel 
' on the^ other part, the Devill is glad to moOftre 
' tbein ta a pbtln^ and square deaiibg with bim^ 

* asl said befote^^ ..- • 

This is a pretty accurate dieseriptiott ^ this 
mode of con joratiQli, styled <^e Circular Method-; 
b«t, with all due itespect to his Ma^sty s leatn*- 
ing, square and triangutar circles are figures dot 
to be found m Euclid, or any of the eottimoa 
•writers on geometry. But, perhapii, King Jaides 
learned his mathematics from the same tiy^tem 
ta Dodtor SacfaeverelfiWha^in one of his speeches 
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CT wmioiM,. m^* vse of the following 

* Hiey concur like parallel lines, meeting in ono 

* common centre.' 

Another mode of consnlting spirits wu by the 
bwrylyby means of a specnlator or seer; who, to 
have a complete sight, ought to be a pure virgkii 
a 5k>Hth whc^ had not known woman, or at least 
a person of irreproachable*ltfe a^fl purity of man^ 
nei*s. The method of such consuttatimi h this l 
The conjuror having repeated the necessary 
charms and adjurations, with the Lkany, or in- 
vocation peculiar, to the spirhi^ - or angels he 
wii^s to call (ft>r every one has his particular 
form), the seer looks into a cbrystal or berryli 
wherein he will see the answer, represented either 
by tjirpes or figures; and Mmetimes^ though very 
rarely,, will hear tiie angela er spirits, speak arti- 
ccdately. Their pronunciation is, as Lilly says; 
tike the Irish, much in the throat. 

Lilly describes one of these berry Is or chrys'- 
lals. it was, he says, asr langit as an orange, set 
in silver, with a cross at the top^ smd round 
about engraved the names of the iingels Raphael 
Gabriel^ and, Uriel. A delineation of anotiier id 
engraved in the . frontispiece to Aubery'a Mis- 
cellanies. 

This mode of enquiry was practised by D6ctbt 
Dee, the celebrated mathematician: his speeu* 
lator was named Kelly. From him, and otberti 
practising thi£i art^ we have a long mnster-ii'oll bt 
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|he mferaal hOiU tbdr different 'natures^ tempensp# 
and appearances. Doctor JR^nald . Sreot faas 
given a list of some of the chiefe of these devils 
or spirits, of Which I shall here set down tw6 or 
three, which, I dare say, the Reader will think 
fully sufficients 

* Their first and principal kin;^ (which is the 
' Power of the JSast), is called BaeU^ who^ when 
^ he is conjured up, appeareth with three heads; 

* the first like a toad, the second like a man, 
' the third like a cat. lie speaketh with a hoarse 
' voice ;. he maketh a man to go invisible. He 

* hath under his obedience and rule sixty-and-six 

* legions of devils« 

^ * The first duke under the Power of the Bast^ 

* is named Agares. He cometh up mildly, in the 

* likeness of a fair eld man^ riding* upon a cro« 
.' codile, and carrying a hawk on his fist. He 

* teacheth presently all manner of tongues ; be 
> fetcheth back all such as run away^ and maketh 

* them run that stand still; he overthroweth all 
' dignities supernatural and temporal; he maketk 

* earthquakes : and is of the order of virtues^ 
' having under his regiment thirty-one legions. 

« Marhas, alias Barhas, is a great president, 
^ and appeareth in the form of a mighty lioii ; 
^ but, at the com^ mandment of a conjurer, cometh 

* up in the likeness of a man, and answereth fully 

* as touching any thing that is hidden or secret 
' He bringetb diseases, and cureth them ; he pre»» 
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* tndteth wisdom, and the knowledge of mecha- 

* nical arts, or handicrafts ; he changeth men into 

* other shapes ; and under his presidency or go* 

* vernment are thirty-six legions of devils con- 

* tained/ 

These Sorcerers Or Magicians do not always 
employ their art to do mischief; but, on the con- 
trary, frequently exert it to cure diseases inflicted 
by witches; to discover thieves; recover stolen 
goods; to foretell future events, and the state of 
absent friends. On this account, they are fire* 
queatly called White Witches. 



FAIRIES. 

1 HIS piece of Superstition seems to come from 
the East, and was probably imported into Europe 
by some of the Crusaders ; as this kind of spi- 
rits, in many instances, resembles the genii, of 
whom so many wonderful stories are told by the 
Arabians; though some derive them from the 
hres and larvis of the Romans. 

Fairies, according to the popular accounts of 
them, ^re a sort of intermediate beings between 
men and spirits ; having bodies, with the power 
of rendering them invisible,' and of passing them 
through all sorts of inclosures. They are re- 
markably small of stature, with fair complexions, 

T 
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whetice they obtained the name of Fairies. Both' 
male and female are generally clothed in green ; 
and frequent groves, mountains, the southern 
sides of hills, and green n^eadows, "where they 
amuse themselves with dancing, hand in hand, 
in a circle, by moonlight. The traces of their 

* 

feet are visible next morning on the grass, and 
are commonly called Fairy Rings, or Circles. 

Fairies appear to have all the passions and 
"wants of men ; but are great lovers of cleanliness 
and propriety ;, for the observance of which they. 
frequently reward servants, by dropping mon^ 
in their shoes : they likewise severely punish sluts 
and slovens, by pinching them black and blue. 
Lilly says they are likewise friends to persons 
of strict diet, of an upright life, and using fer- 
vent prayers to God. Fairies are particularly 
fond of making cakes ; in the doing of which 
thpy are said' to* be very noisy. In Ireland, they 
frequently lay bannocks, a kind of oaten cakes, 
m the way of travellers' over the mountains 5 and 
if they do not accept of the intended favourk and 
eat the bannock, or at least take it np, Jthey | sel- 
dom escape a hearty beating, or something vn 

Fairies oft change their weakly and starvefihig 
elves, or children, for the more robust offsp^ 
of men. But this can only be done before 
tism; for which reason it is still the custom^ in 
the Highlands, to watch by the cradles of infa] 
most assiduously till they are christened. C^ 
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dreii so changed have beeil kept for seven yeaws* 
There are divers methods of discovering whetfoer 
a child beloi^s to the Fairies or not. One is 
given in tixe following story^ printed -in a bo6k 
iiititled^ A pleasant Treatise on Witchcraft. 
* A certain wonian having put out her child 
to nurse in the country, founds when she came 
to take it home, that its form was so much altered 
that she scarce knew itt nevertheless^ not know- 
ing what time might do, took it home for hei* 
own. But when, after some years, it could 
neither speak nor go, the poor woman was fein 
to carry it, with much trouble, in her arms ; and. 
one day, a poor man coming to the door, " God 

* bless you j ' Mistress,^' said he, "and your poor 
' child ; be pleased to bestow something on a 

* poor man."-^-" Ah I this child,'' replied she, " is 

* the cause of all my sorrow* :" and rela'ted what 
had happened; adding, moreover, that she 
thought it changed, and none of her child* The 
old man, whom years had rendered more pru- 
dent in such matters, told her, that, to find out 
the truth, she should make a clear fire, sweep 
the hearth very clean, and place the child fast 

. in his chair, that he might not fall, before it ; 
then break a dozen ^gs, and place the four- 
and-twenty half shells before it; then go out^ 
and listen at the door : for, if the child spoke^ it 
was certainly a changeling t and then she should 
•carry it out^ and leave it on the dunghill to cry; 

T2 
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' aod not to pity it, till she heard its voice no 

* more. The wotiiaD, having done all things ac- 

* cording to these words, heard the child say. 
Seven years old was I before I came to the 
nurse, and four years hav^ I lived .since, and 

" never saw so many milk-pans before/' So the 
^ woman took it up, and left it on the dunghill to 

* cry, and not to be pitied ; till at last she thought 
' tlie voice went up into the air ; and coming, 

* found there her own natural and well-favoured 

* child/ — The very term Changeling, now used* 
to signify one almost an idiot,- bears testimony 
to the current belief of these changes. As all 
the Fairy children were little, backward of their 
tongue, and seemingly idiots; therefore stunted 
and idiotical children were supposed change- 
lings. 

Some Fairies dwell in the mines, and seem to' 
imitate the actions of the workmen ; but never,,; 
unless insulted, do them harm, but rather are of 
semce to them. In certain silver and lead mines,' 
in Wales, nothing is more common than these 
subterraneous spirits, called Knockers, who' 
good naturedly point out where there is a rich 
vein. These Knockers are sometimes visible. 
Mr. Johii Lewis, iq his correspondence with Mr.* 
Baxter, describes them as little-statured, and* 
about half a yard long; and adds, that at this" 
very instant. there are miners on a discovery of 
a vein of metal on his own lands, and that'tw^ 
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•f them are ready to make oath they heard these 
Knockers in the day-time. 

In Scotland there M^ere a sort of domestic 
Fairies, from their sun-burnt complexions called 
Brownies: these were extremely useful, perform- 
ing all sorts of domestic drudgery. 

Fairies sometimes shoot at cattfe, with arrows 
headed with flint-stones : these are often found, 
and are called elf-shots. :ln order to effect the 
cure of an animal so injured, it is to be touched 
with one of these eif-shots, or to be made drink 
the water in which one has been dipped. 



THE SECOND SIGHT. 

♦ 

The Second-Sight is so called from its being 
a supplemental faculty of sight, added to that of 
common vision, whereby certain appearances, pre- 
dictive of future events, present themselves sud- 
denly and spontaneously before persons so gifted, 
without any endeavour or desire on their part to 
see them. 

Accounts differ much respecting this faculty; 
some make it hereditary, ^which is denied by' 
others. The same difference arises respecting the 
power of communicating it. But, according to 
an account from a gentleman at Strathspey to 
Mr. Aubrey, some of the Seers acknowledged 
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the possibility of teaching it. Ttiis gift, or faculty, 
is in general rather troublesome than agneeablB 
to the possessors of itj who are chiefly found 
ainong the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scot^ 
land, those of the Western Isles, of the Isle of 
Man, and of Ireland, The account sent to Mr, 
Aubrey says, ^ In the Isle of Sky, especially be-^ 

* fore the Gospel came thidier, aeveral families 
^ had it by succession, descending from. parents 
'to children; and as yet there are many that 
' have it that way: and the only way to be freed 

* from it is, when a woman hath it herself, and 

* is married to a man that hath it also, if, in the 
' very act of delivery, upon the first sight of the 

* child's head, it bi^ baptized, the sau^a is free 

* from it;*if not, he hath it all his life/ 

These visions are not confined to solemn or 
important ^mts, l^e future visit of a mounte-^ 
bank, o/jpip^r; a plentiful draught of fish; the 
arrivaf of common travellers; or, if possible, still 
more trifling mattevs th^ these, are foreseen by 
the Seers. 

; Not only aged men and women have the 
Second-Sight, but also children, horses, and cows, 
Children, endowed with that faculty, mani&st it 
by crying aloud, at the very time that a corpse 
appears to a Seer. ; of this many instances could 
be. given. That horses possess it, is likewise 
plain, from their violent andi<s4idden starting, 
ivben their rider, or a Seer in dompany with kim, 
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sees ,a visioii of any kind, by night or by day. 
It i» observable of a horse, that he will not go 
forwards towards the apparition, but must be led 
round, at sOme»di^tance from the common road; 
>bis terror is evident, from his becoming all over 
in a profuse 6i/r eat, although quite cool a moment 
before. Balaam's ass eeems to have possessed 
^his power, or faculty; and, perhaps, what we 
improperly style a startlish horse, may be one 
who has the gift of the Second-Sight. That cows 
-have the Second-Sight, is proved by the follow- 
'ing circumstance: If a woman, whilst, milking a 
cow, happen to have a vision of that kind, the 
cows run away in a great fi*ight at the same 
indtant, and cannot, for some time, be brought 
Ip stand quietly. 

To judge of the meaning of many visions, or 
the time in which they will be accomplished, re- 
quires observation and experience. In general, 
the time of accomplishment bears some relation 
to the time of die day in which they are seen. 
Thus, visions seen early in the morning (which 
seldom happens), will be mudi sooner accom- 
plished than those appearing, at noon ; and dioise 
seen at noon, will take place in a much shorter 
time tiian those happening at night: sometimes 
the accpmplishment of the last does not fall out 
wathin a year or more. 

The appearance of a person wrapt in a shroud, 
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is, in general, a prognostic of the death of the 
party. The ^time when it will happen, may be 
judged from the height it reaches; for if it be 
not seen above the middle, death is not to be 
expected for a year or more : but when the shroud 
appears closed about the head, the accomplish* 
ment is not many hours distant. 

If, in a vision, a woman is seen standing near 
a man's left hand, she will become his wife ; if 
there are two or three about him, he will marry 
them all in succession, according to their proxi* 
mity. A spark of fire, falling on the belly of a 
married woman, predicts her delivery of a dead 
child ; the like spark, falling on her arm, b^ 
tokens she shall shortly carry a dead child? If a 
seat, in which a person is sitting, suddenly ap- 
pears empty, although he hath not moved, this 
is a certain presage that such person will very 
shortly die. 

Persons who have not long been gifted with 
Second-Sight, after seeing a vision without doors, 
on coming into a house, and approaching the fire, 
will immediately fall into a swoon. All those 
that have the Second-Sight, do not see these ap- 
pearances at the same time; but if one having 
this faculty designedly touches his fellow Seer,, 
at the instant that a vision appears to him, in that 
case it will be seen by both. 

During the appearance of a vision, fiie eyelidisi 
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of some of ihe Seersi are so erected and dietended, 
that they cannot close them otherwise than by 
drawing them down with their fingers, or by em* 
ploying others to do it for them. 
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The bowling of a do$ is a certain sigii that some 
one of the family will very shortly die. 

A screech-owl flapping it3 wings against the 
windows of a sick person's chamber^^r screech-* 
tng at them^ portends the same. 

Three loud and distinct knocks at the bed*8 
head of a sick person, or at the bed's head or 
door of any of his relations, is an Omen of his 
death. 

A drop of blood from the nose, commonly fore- 
tells death, or a very severe tit of sickness : three 
drops are still more ominous. 

Rats gnawing the hangings of a room, is 
jeckoned the forerunner of a death in the family. 

Breaking a looking-glass betokens a mortality 
in the family, commonly the master. 

If the nefck of a dead child remains flexible 
for several hours after its decease, it portends 
that some person in that house will die in a short 
time. 

A coal in the shs^pe of a coffin^ flying out of th^ 
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fire to wry particular pensoq, betokecm their death 
not: fykT off. 

A coUecticMi of talk>w rising up against tJie 
lyick of a candle, is styied It Winding^Sheet^ and 
deemed an omen of death in the family. 

Besides thesp general notices, many families 
have particular warnings or notices ; some by the 
appearance of a bird, and others by the figure of 
a tall woman, dressed all in white, that goes 
shrieking about the house. This apparition is 
common in Ireland, where it is called JSen^hea, 
'Uttd the Shrieking-Woman^ 

Mr. Pennaat says, that many Of Ui^ greait fami^ 
lies in Scotland bad their dewioiit or genius, who 
gave them monitions of future cryeots. Thud the 
iainily of RDithmui*chas had the Sodachandu^j 
kOr tJue G-kost of the Hill; Kinchardines, theSfteC" 
tre of the Bloody Hand : Gartinbeg hou^ was 
baiint^ by JBodaeh Gdrtimf iemd TuUock Gorms 
by Maug Monheh, or tite €rirl with the Hairy 
Left Hand. The synod gave frequent orders 
that enquiry should be made into the truth of this 
apparition; and one or two declared that they 
had sees one that answered the description. 

Corpse Candi.es are very common appear^ 
ances in the counties of Cardigan, Caermarthen, 
and Pembroke, and also in some other parts of 
Wales. " They are called Candles, from their 
resemblance, pot of the body of the candle, bat 
the fire; because that fiire/' says the hooest Welqh* 
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m?cB, Mr. Davis, ia a letter to Mr. Baxter, '' doth 
-as much reseniye material candle-lighti^^ as eggs 
do eggs: saving th»t io tlieir journey, tbese can- 
dles are sometimes visible, and sometioies dift* 
appear; especially if any one conies near to tfaem, 
or in the ^ay to meet thain. On the»e occasions 
they vanish, but priesently appear agaia beliiud 
Ae observer, and .hold on their course. F£fe little 
icaiidle is seed, of a pale or bluish colout, then 
ifoUoivs the corpse, either of iin abortive^ or Sfome 
in&nt; if a lar^e one, the&'lihe corpse of.isome 
one come to age. If there be seen two, three, or 
more, of different iSizes^-*soffle big, some siuall-**- 
then shall so many corpses pass togei&er, and of 
fiueh ages, or degrees^ if two candles come from 
different places, and be seen to meet,^ the corpiies 
-will do the same; and if aniy of theseicadidles be 
seen to turn. aside, through some bye*path lead* 
i»g to the church, the following corpse will be 
found to take exactly the same way. . 

" Sometimes these Candles point out the places 
9t^here persons shall sicken ^nd die. They have 
also appeared on the bellies of pregnant women, 
previous to their delivery; and predicted the 
r drowning of persons passing a ford. All these 
appearances have been seen by a number of per- 
sons r^ady to give their testimony of the truth 
thereof, some within three weeks of Mr. Davis's 
-♦vriting the letter here quoted." 

Another kind of fiery apparition peculiar to 
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Wales, is what is called the Tan-we^ or Tdrii-wed. 
" This appeareth," says Mr. Davis, " to o«r 
«eeiniDg, in the lower region of the air, straight 
and long, not much unlike a glaive; mours or 
shoots directly and level (as who should say, I'll 
hit), but far more slowly than falling stars. It 
ligbteneth all the air and ground where it passeth, 
lasteth three or four miles, or more, for aught is 
known, because no man seeth the rising or begin- 
ning of it; and, when it falls to the ground, it 
sparkleth, and Iighteth all about/' Thei^e. com- 
monly announce the decease of freeholders, by 
falling on their lands; ^^ and you shall scarce 
bury any such with us," says Mr. Davis, " be he 
but a lord of a house and garden, but you shall 
fine} some one -at his burial, that hath seen this 
fire fall on some part of his lands.-' Sometimes 
those appearances have been seen by the persons 
whose death they foretold ; two instances of 
which Mr. Davis records, as having happene4 
in his own family. 

The clicking of a death-watch is an omen of 
the death of some one in the house wherein it is 
heard. 

A child, who does not cry, when sprinkled ia 
baptism, will not live. 

Children prematurely wise are not longJived ; 
that is, rarely reach maturity. This notion is 
quoted by Shakespeare, and put into the mouth 
of Richard III, Fpnd parents are, however^. apt 
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to terrify themselves on this occasion, without 
any great cause : witness the mother, who gave 
as an instance of the uncommon sense of , her 
boy, of only six years of age, That he having 
laid his dear little hand on a red-hot poker, 
took it away, wjlhout any one soul alive bidding 
him. 



V. 



CHARMS AND CEREMONIES 

FOR KNOWING 

FUTURE EVENTS: 

Any person fasting on Midsummer eve, and 
sitting in the church porch, will at midnight see 
the spirits of the persons of that parish, who will 
die that vear, come and knock at the church door, 
in the order and succession in which they will 
die. One of tbese watchers, there being several 
in company, fell into a sound sleep, so that he 
could not be waked: whilst in this -state, his 
ghost or spirit was seen by the rest of his com- 
panions, knocking at the church-door. See Pan- 
demonium^ by R. B. 

Any unmarried woman fasting on Midsummer- 
eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, with 
bread, cheese, and ale, and sitting down, as if 
going to eat, the street door being left open — the 
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person ^botn she is afterwards to marry Mrilt 
come into the room, and driuk to her by bowings 
anrd afterwards filling the glass, will leave it on 
the table^ andi making another bow, retire. See 
PanderMnmm4 ' 

On St. Agnes night, 21st of January, take §» 
row of pins, and pull out every one, one after 
another, saying a Pater-noster on sticking a pin 
in your sleeve, and you will dream of him or her • 
you shall marry^ 

Another method to see a future spouse in a 
dream :— The party enquiring must lie in a dif-* 
ferent county from that in which he commonly 
resides ; and, on going to bed', must knit the left 
garter about the right-legged stocking, letting the 
other garter and stocking alone ; and as yoU re- 
hearse the following verses, at every comma ki>il 
a knot t 

« 'f his knot 1 knity 

*' To know the thing 1 know not yet i 

*' That I may see 

*^ The man [womnnij that shaH my husband [wife] hti 

** How he goes, and what he wears, 

'' And what he does all days and years/^ 

Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear, witti 
the insignia of his trade or profession. 

Another, performed by charming the' Moon^ 
thus :— At the first appearance of the New 
Moon, imo^diately after the new years day^ 
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(though some say any other New Moon is as 
good), go out in the evening, and stand over the 
spars of a gate or stile, and looking on the Moon^ 
repeat the following lines : 
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« All hail to the Moon ! all hail to thee ! 

** I prithee, good Mood, reveal to me, 

** This iiight, who my husband [wife] must bei.'* 

The person must presently aft^r go to bed, whea 
they will dream of the person destined for theii\ 
future husband or wife. 

A slice of the bride-cake, thrice drawn 
through the wedding ring, and laid under tiie 
head of an unmarried man or woman, will maket 
them dream of their future wife or husbandt; 
The same is practised in the North with a/piecu^ 
of the groaning cheese. 

To discover a thief by the sieve and: shears :— - 
Stick the points of the shears in the wood of the 
siev^, and let two persons support it, balanced 
upright, with their two fingers : then read a cer* 
tain chapter in the Bible, and after wai^s ash 
St. Peter and St. Paul, if A. or B. is the thiei^ 
naming all the persons you suspect. On naming 
the real thief, the sieve will t^rtt suddenly round 
about. 



't 
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SUPERSTITIOUS 
CURES AND PREVENTATIVES^ 

A SLUNK or abortiire calf, buried in the highway 
over which cattle frequently pass, will greatly 
prevent that misfortune happening to dows. This 
is commonly practised in Suflfolk. 

A ring made of the hinge of a CoSn is sup^ 
posed to have the virtue of pi'eventiiig the cramp. 

Certain herbs, stones, and other substances, a^ 
also particular words written on parchment, as- 
a charm^ have the property of preserving men 
from wounds in the midst of a battle or engage- 
ment. This was so universally credited, that an 
oath was administered to persons going to fight 
a legtil duel, • That they had ne charitie, ne 
* herbe of virtue.' The power o{ rendering them^ 
selves invulnerable, is still believed by the Ger- 
mans: it is performed by divers charms and cere-* 
monies ; and so firm is their belief of its effica-' 
cy, that they will rather attribute any hurt they 
may receive, after its performance, to some omis-* 
sion in the performance, than defect in its virtue. 

A halter wherewith any one has been hanged, if 
tied about the head, will cure the head-ache. 

Moss growing oa a human skull, if dried^ 
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powdered, and taken as snuff, will cure the 
head-ache^ 

A dead man's hand is supposed to have the 
quality of dispelling tumours, such as wens, ot 
swelled glands, by stroaking with it^ nine times^ 
the place affected. It seems a^ if the hand of 
a person dying a violent dea^, was deemed 
particularly efficacious } as . it very freq'uently 
happens^ that nurses bring children to be stroak-* 
ed with the hands of execut^ criminals, even 
whilst they are hanging on the gallows. 

Touching a dead body, prevents dreaming 
of it. 

The word Abacadabara, written as under^ 
and worn about the neck^ will cure an ague : 

ABACADABARA 

BACADABAR 

ACADABA 

CADAB 

ADA 

D 

!5f\> cure warts ; — Steal a piece of beef frotn 
a butcher's shop, and rub your warts with it; 
then throw it down the necessary house, or bury 
it ; and, as the beef rots, your warts will decay. 

The chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gallows^ 
on which one or more persons have been executed 
or exposed, if worn next the skin^ or round the. 
neck, in a bag, will cure the ague, or prevent it. 

U 
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A stone with a hole in it, hung at the bed^ar 
head, will prevent the night-mare: it is therefore 
called a hag-stone, from that disorder, which is 
occasioned by a hag, or witch, sitting on the sto- 
mach of the party afflicted. It also prevents 
witches riding horses^ for which purpose it is 
often tied* to a stable key. 

If a tree, of any^ kind, is split — and weak, 
rjcketty, or ruptured children drawn through it, 
and afterwards the tree is bound together, so as 
to make it unite — as the tree heals, and grows 
together, so will the child acquire strength. Sir 
John Cullum, who saw this operation twice per- 
formed, thus describes it: — 'For this purpose a 

* young ash was each time selected, and split 

* longitudinally about five feet: the fissure was 

* kept wide open by my gardener ; whilst the friend 

* of the child, having first stripped him naked, 

* passed him thrice through it, always head fore- 

* most. As soon as the operation was performed, 

* the wounded tree was bound up with a pack- 

* thread ; and, as the bark healed, the child was 

* to recover. The first of the young patients was 

* to be cured of the rickets, the second of a rup- 

* til re,' This i« a very ancient and extensive piece 
of superstition. — Creeping through tolmen, or per- 
forated stones, was a Druidical ceremony, and is 
practised in the East Indies. Mr. Borlace men- 
lions a stone, in the parish of Mardeu, having a 
hole in it, fourteen inches diameter; through which 
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Jnany persons have crept, for pains in their backs 
and limbs ; and many children have been drawn, 
for the rickets. In the North, children are drawn 
through a hole cut in the groaning cheese, on 
the day they are christened* 
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iHE wounds of a murdered person will bleed 
afresh, on the body being touched, ever so lightly, 
in any part, by the murderer. 

A person being suddenly taken with a shiver-^ 
ing, is a sign that some one has just then walked 
over the spot of their future grave. Probably all 
persons are not subject to this sensation ; other^ 
wise this inhabitants of those parishes, whose 
burial grounds lie in the common foot-path> wouldl 
live in one continual fit of shaking. 

When a person's cheek, or ear, burns^ it is a 
sign that some one is then talking of him or her. 
If it is the right cheeky or ear, the discourse is 
to their advantage; if the left, to their disad- 
vantage. 

When the right eye itches, the party affected 
will shortly cry ; if the left, they will laugh. 



U2 
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THINGS LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. 

It is customary for women to offer to sit eross- 
legged, to procure luck at cards for their friends. 
Sitting cross-legged, with the fingers interlaced^ 
was anciently esteemed a magical posture. 

It is deemed lucky to be born with a caul, or 
membrane, over the face. This is an ancient and 
general Superstition. In PVance, it is proverbial: 
etre nd coiffe'e^ is an expression signifying that 
a person is extremely fortunate. This caul is 
esteemed an in^Etilible preservative against drown- 
ing ; and under that idea, i& frequently advertised 
for sale in our public papers, and purchase^ by 
seamen. It is related that mid wives used to sell 
this membrane to advocates, as an especial . means 
of making them eloquent : and one Protus was 
accused by the clergy of Constantinople with 
having offended in this article. Accprding to 
Chrysostom, the midwives frequently sold it for 
magical uses. 

A person possessed of a caul may know the 
state of health of the party who was born with 
it: if alive and well^ it is firm and crisp; if dead 
or sick, relaxed and flaccid. 

It is reckoned a good omen, or a sign of future 
happiness, if the sun shines on a couple coming 
out of the church after having been married. It 
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is also esteemed a good sign if it rains whilst a 
corpse is burying : 
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Happy is ike bride that the sun shines on ; 
Happy is the corpses that the rain rains on.'' 



To break a looking glass is extremely unlucky; 
the party to whom it belongs will lose his best 
friend. 

If, going a journey pn business, a sow cross 
the road, you will probably meet with a disap- 
pointment, if not a bodily accident, before you 
return home. To avert this, you miist endeavour 
to prevent her crossing you ; and if that cannot 
be done, you must ride round on fresh ground. 
If the sow is attended vyith her litter of pigs, it 
is lucky, and denotes a successful journey. 

It is unlucky to see, first one magpie, and 
(hen more ; but to see two denotes marriage or 
merrim^ent ; three, a successful journey ; four, an 
unexpected piece of good news; five, you will 
shortly be in 9. great ccHupany. To kill a mag- 
pie, will certiaiply be punished with some terrible 
misfortune^ 

If, in a family, the youngest daughter should be 
married before her eldest sisters, they must all 
dance at her wedding without shoes: this will 
countefract their iU luck, and procure them hus- 
haads. 

tf you meet a fimeral procession^ or one passes 
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by you, always take off your hat: this keeps all 
evil spirits atteoding the bc^y in good humour. 

If, in eating, you mis^your mouth, and the 
victuals fkll, it is very unlucky, and denotes ap-* 
proaching sickness. 

It is supposed extremely unlucky to have ^ 
dead body on board of a ship at sea. 

Children are deemed lucky to a ship; their in-^ 
nocence being, by the sailors, supposed a pro-^ 
tection. 

It is lucky to put on a stocking the wrong side 
outwards: changing it, alters the luck. 

When a person goes out to transact any im-- 
portant business, it is lucky to throw an old shoQ 
after him. 

It is lucky to tumble up stairs : probably this 
is a jocular observation, meaning, it was lucky 
the party did not tumble down stairs. 

It is unlucky to present a knife, Bcissars, razor, 
or any sharp or cutting instrument, to one's mis« 
tress or friend, as they are apt to cut love and 
friendship. To avoid the ill effects of this, a pin, 
a farthing, or some trifling recornpence, must be 
taken. To find a knife or razor, denotes ill-luck 
and disappointment to the party. 

It is unlucky to viralk under a ladder; it may 
prevent your being married that year. 

It is a common practice among the lower class 
of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers in fruit or fish, 
on receiving the price of the first goods sold that 
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flay, which they call hansel, to spit on the mo- 
ney, as they term it, for "good luck ; and boxers, 
before they set to, commonly spit in their 
hands, which was originally done for luck's sake. 

The first time a nurse brings a child to visit its 
parents or relations, it is unlucky to send it 
back without some gift, as eggs, salt, or bread. 

It is held extremely unlucky to kill a cricket, 
a lady-bug, a swallow, martin, robin red-breast, 
or wren ; perhaps from its being a breach of hos- 
pitality ; all those birds and insects taking re- 
fuge in houses. 

There is a particular distich in favour of the 
robin and the wren : 

" A robin and a wren 

** Are God Almighty's cock and hen/' 

Persons killing any of the above-mentioned 
birds or insects, or destroying their nests, will 
infallibly, within the course of the year, break a 
bone, or meet with some other dreadful misfor- 
tune. On the contrary, it is deemed lucky to have 
martins or s-wallows build their nests in the eaves 
of a house, or on the chimneys. 

It is unlucky to lay one's knife and fork cross- 
wise: crosses :ajid misfortunes are likely to follow. 

Many persons have' certain days of the week 
and month on which they are particularly fortu- 
nate, and others in which they are as generally 
unlucky; these days are different to different 
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persons. Mr. Aubrey has given several instancesi 
of both ip divers persons. Some days, however, 
are commonly deemed milucky; among others, 
Friday labours under that opprobrium; and it 
is pretty generally held, that no new work or en^- 
terprize should be commenced on that day. 
Likewise respecting the vi^eather, there is this 
proverb ; 

** Friday's moon^ 

^^ Come when it will, it comes too sood/' 

Washing hands in the same bason, or with 
the same water, as another person has washed in, 
is extremely unlucky, as the parties will infallibly 
quarrel. 

. To scatter salt, by overturning the vessel i^ 
which it is contained, is very unlucky, and por-r 
tends quarrelling with a friend, or fracture of a 
bone, sprain, or other bodily misfortune. luf 
deed, this may in some mt^asure be averted; by 
throwing a small quantity of it over one's head. 
It is also unlucky to help another person to salt ; 
to whom the ill-luck is to happen, does not seem 
to be settled. 

Whistling at sea is supposed to cause an in^- 
crease of wind, if not a storm, and therefore 
much disliked -by seamen; though, sometimes, 
they themselves practise it when there is a dead 
calm. 

Drowning a cat ^t seg. is ej^treuaely unlucky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 

1 HE passmg*-beU was ancieutly rung for two 
purposes; one, to bespeak the prayers of all 
good Christians for a soul jusi departing; the 
other, to drive away the evil spirits who stood 
at the bed's foot, and about the house^ ready 
to seize their prey, or at least to molest and terrify 
the soul in. its passage: but by 'the ringing of 
that bell (for Durandus informs us, evil spirits 
are much afraid of bells), they were kept aloof; 
and the soul, like a hunted hare, gained the start, 
or had what is by sportsmen called Law. |]euce, 
perhaps, exclusive of the additional labour, was 
occasioned the high price den^anded for tolling 
the greatest bell of the church; for that being 
louder, the evil spirits must go farther off, to be 
clear of its sound, by which the poor soul got so 
much more the start of thetn: besides, being 
heard farther off, it would likewise procure the 
dying man a greater number of prayers. This 
dislike of Spirits to bells, is mentioned in theGoL- 
den Legend, by W. de Worde. It is said, the evill 

* spirytes that ben in the regyon of th'ayre, doubte 
^ raoche when they here the belles rongen j and this 

* is the cause why-the belles beu rongen whan it 
^ thondreth, and whan grete tempeste and ontr 
^ rages of wether happen, to the ende that the 
^ feindes arid wycked spirytes sbold }>e al>4sh^ 
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• and flee, and cease of the inovynge of tern- 

• pes.te/ 

The toad has a stone in its head, very effica- 
cious in the cure of divers diseases ; but it must 
be taken out of the animal whilst alive. 

The ass has a cross on its back, eVer since 
Christ rode on one of these animals. 

The haddock Ifas the mark of St. Peter's thumb, 
ever since St. Peter took the tribute penny out 
of the mouth of a fish of that species. 

Most persons break the shells of eggs, after 
they have eaten: the meat. This was originally 
done, to prevept their being used as boats by 
witches. 

A coal hopping out of the fire, in the shape 
of a purse, predicts a sudden acquisition of riches 
to the person near whom it falls. 

A flake of soot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, denotes the visit of a stranger, from that 
part of the country nearest the object; a kind 
of fungus in the candle predicts the same. 

A spark in th^ candle denotes that the party 
opposite to it will shortly receive a letter. 

In setting a hen, the good women hold it an in- 
dispensable rule to put an odd number of eggs.' 

All sorts of remedies are directed to be taken 
three, seven, or nine times. Salutes with cannon 
consist of an odd number; a royal salute is thrice 
seven, or twenty-one guns. This predilection for 
pdd numbers is very aacient, and is mentioned by 
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Virgil, in the eighth Eclogue, where many spells 
and charms still practised, are recorded ; but not- 
withstanding these opinions in favour of odd 
numbers, the number thirteen is considered as 
extremely ominous ; it being held that, when thir- 
teen persons meet in a room, one of them will 
die within the year. 

It is impossible for a person to die whilst 
resting aa a pillow stuffed with the feathers of a 
dove ; but they will struggle with death in most 
exquisite torture. The pillows of dying persons 
are therefore frequently taken away, whep they 
appear in great agonies, lest they may have pi- 
geons feathers in them. 

Fern seed is looked on as having great magical 
powers, and must b6 gathered on midsummer- 
eve. A person who went to gather it, reported 
that the spirits whisked by his ears, and some^ 
times struck his hat, and other parts of his bodyj 
and at length, when he thought he had got a good 
quantity of it, and secured it in papers and a 
box, when he came home, he found both empty. 
See Pandemonium^ 

Any one wounded by a small fish, called a 
Sting Ray, which often happens in catching sand^ 
eels, will feel the pain of the wound very severely 
till the next tide. 

The Reverend Mr. Shaw, in the History of the 
province of Moray, in Scotland, says: — * When a 
f porpse is lifted; the bed of straw, pn which the 
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' deceased ^ lay, is carried, out, and burnt, in a 
* place where no beast can come near it ; and 
' they pretend to find next morning, in the ashes, 
^ the print of the foot of the person in the family 
^ who shall first die/ 

Although the devil can partly transform him- 
self into a variety of shapes, he cannot change his 
cloven foot, which will always war)^ him uiider 
every appearance, 

jl Manuscript in the Cotton Library, marked Ju^ 
UuSy F. 6, has tJke foUotmng Superstitions, prac^ 

• tised in the JLtordship ofGa^borough, in Clever 
land^ Yorkshire: 

*' Any one whistling, ailter it is dark, or dayr 
light is closed, must go thrice about the hojuise^ 
by way of penance. How this whistling becomes 
criminal, is not said. 

^^ When any one dieth, certain women sing a 
song to the dead body, reciting the journey that 
the party deceased must go; 

" They esteem it necessary to give, once in 
their lives, a pair of new shoes to a poor person; 
believing that, after their decease, they shall be 
obliged to pass bare-foot over a great space of 
ground, or heath, overgrown with thorns and 
furzes ; unless, by such gift, they have redeemed 
this obligation; in which case, when they come 
to the edge of this heath, au old man will meet 
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thetn, with the self-same pair of shoes they have 
given ; by the help of which they will pass pver 
unhurt: that is, provided the shoes have no holes 
in them, a circumstance the fabricator of the tale 
forgot to stipulate. 

" When a maid takes the pot off the fire, she 
sets it down in great haste, and with her hands 
stops the pQt-hooks from vibrating; believing that 
our Lady*greeteth (that is weepeth) all the time 
the pot-hooks are in motion. 

*' Between the towns of Aten and Newton, near 
the foot of Rosberrye Toppinge, there is a well 
dedicated to St. Oswald. The neighbours have 
an opinion, that a shirt, or shift, taken off a sick 
person, and thrown into that well, will shetr 
whether the person will recover, or die : for if it 
floated, it denoted the recovery of the party ; if 
it sunk, there remained no hope of their life : and 
to reward the Saint for his iutelligenc'(?; they tear 
off a rag of the shirt, and. leave it hanging on the 
briars thereabouts ; * where,' says the writer, 
' I have scene such numbers, as might have made 

* a fayre rheme in a paper mylL' These wells, 
called Rag-wells, were formerly not uncommon. 
Something like them is mentioned by Mr. Han* 
way, in his Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 177 ; where 
he says, * After ten days * journey, we arrived at 

* a desolate carravansera, where we found nothing 
but water. I observed a tree with a number of 
4*ags tied to the branches : these were so many 
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* charms, which passengers coming from Ghilariy 

* a province remarkable for agues, had left there, 

* ill a fond expectation of leaving this disease 

* also on the same spot/ The Reverend Mr* 
Brand, in his ingenious Annotations on Bourne's 
Popular Antiquities, mentions a well of this kind, 
at Benton, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. 
Mr. Pennant tells us of two in Scotland : these 
^ere visited for many distempers, where the offer^ 
iugs were small pieces of money, and bits of 
rags. 

" The fishermen every year change their com- 
panions, for luck's sake. On St. Peter's day they 
new paint their boats, and give a treat to4heit 
friends and neighbours ; at which they sprinkle 
their boats with ale, observing certain ceremo-* 
nies. 

" The seventh son of a seventh son is born st 
physician ; having an intuitive knowledge of the 
art of curing all disorders, and sometimes the 
faculty of performing wonderful cures by touch* 
ing only.'* 

To conclude this article, and ray book, I shall 
transcribe a foreign piece of Superstition, firmly 
believed in many parts of France, Germany, and 
Spain. The account of it, and the mode of 
preparation, appears to have been given by a 
judge: in the latter, there is a striking resem- 
blance to the charm in Macbeth. 
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* 

Of the Hand of Glory ^ which is made use of by 
Housebreakers, to enter into homes at nighty 
without fear of opposition. 

** I acknowledge that I never tried the secret 
of the Hand of Glory, but I have thrice assisted 
at the definitive judgment of certain criminals, 
Avho, under the torture, confessed having used 
it. Being asked what it was, how they pro- 
cured it, and what were its uses and properties? 
they answered ; first, that the use of the Hand 
of Glory was to stupify those to whom it was 
presented, and to render them motionless, inso- 
much that they could not stir, any more than if 
they were dead ; secondly, that it was the hand 
of a hanged man ; and thirdly, that it must be 
prepared in the manner following: — 

" Take the hand, left or right, of a person 
hanged, and exposed on the highway ; wrap it 
lip in a piece of a shroud, or winding sheet, in 
which let it be well squeezed, to get out any small 
quantity of blood that may have remained in it; 
then put it into an earthen vessel, with zimat, salt- 
petre, salt, and long, pepper, the whole well pow- 
dered ; leave it fifteen days in that vessel ; after- 
wards take it out, and expose it to the noon-tjde 
sun in the dog days, till it is thoroughly dry; 
and if the sCin is not sufiicient, put it into an 
oven heated with fern and vervain : then compose 
a kind of candle with the fat of a hanged man. 
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